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THE SANITARY MOVEMENT. 


rpiIE first half of the nineteenth century has been prc-erninently a period 
X of contrasts — p;rcat and impressive, often startliii", at times inex- 
plicable. Twenty years of war have been followed by thirty years of peace, 
in which human capabilities have developed themselves to an unprece- 
dented extent. EngLind, in her plenitude of power, has surpa.ssed the 
achievements of the miglitiest of bygone nations. In her mastery over 
physical elements rude nature has been conquered ; and art, science, and 
nici’lianical ingenuity have ri.sen to a pitcji of refinement which, but that 
we have grown up among the results, would appear as the exaggerations of 
untamed fancy. Whatever can contribute to pleasure, comfort, luxury, 
convenience, is infinitely multiplied and realised: we see it in Imlfpenny 
.‘Steamboats, ])eimy postage, oxprc.'^s and excursion trains, and the electric 
tliought-tlaslicr— all telling of energy and progress. And yet, side by side 
witli all this wcaltli of power and enterprise wc find elements of weakness, 
of degeneracy, of perdition even, wliich are not to be paralleled in coiuitries 
tljc most barbarous, among people the most untutored. 

Of all the great undertakings by w'hieh the era is signalised, there is 
])erliaps none winch so (dearly stamps a character of real and essential 
j)rogrc.‘«s as the Sanitary Movement ; for the result of this, mediate and 
immediate, is a po.'^itive, a cumulative good; a socml^ moral, juid-— shall wo 
add?— intellectual amelioration of a most beneficial nature— one wliiidi we 
believe destined to effect great results in the material advancement of a 
people. Its ultimate effect, whether so intended or not, lies beyond the 
pecuniary advantage- -the pounds, shillings, and pence; it recognises the 
existence of claims and sympatliies— Intimate relations bettreen fJl phases 
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and grades of society. It matters not that those who held the might and 
conixolled the capabilities liad to learn their mdiments of duty and rcspon- 
slbility in a severe school ; that their attention was compulsory rather tlian 
spontaneous; tliat motives of not exalted character were brought into play: 
it was sometliing gained when the eonviction was established, that it woidd 
be no longer safe or politic to ignore the existence of ^ masses * of popula- 
tion, for the multitudes proved their kin from time to time by fatal evidence 
—in the communication of mortal disease. Distress and misery could not 
seize on the . destitute ranks without foraying, so to speak, for victims 
among those in happier positions. And slowly and painfully the great 
truth forced itself into notice — ^that negligence and ignorance were costly 
as well as criminal ; tluit * classes * might be ^ dangerous ’ in more senses 
than that interests involving other than temporal Consequences were 
i*echleBi^ slighted, flung away as worthless. # 

It matters not, we repeat, in what way the impulse originated; the 
prime remains, tliat it was felt and obeyed, and inspired the inquiries — 
What are we to do? and, Ilow are we to do? One obvious course was to 
try backward and trace effects to their causes ; to discover why the ground- 
work of opulence, luxury, and health, should be indigence, misery, and 
appalling mortality. Here ever -increasing wealth; there ever -grinding 
poverty. Hope and ever- widening knowledge on the one hand ; clesp.air 
and foulest ignorance on the other. Extremes mect^ and, as >ve have 
seen, lofty and lowly arc brought together by grim compensations. 

Were it necessary, we might go back to ages long anterior to our own 
historioal period, and show that certain leading principles have been recog- 
nised and acted on by the wise as essential to health and vigour of body, 
which principles could not be departed from without risk or penalty. But 
such a survey is incompatible with our present scope ; we need not even 
insist on Hippocrates or Galen ; our purpose will be efficiently attained by 
taking the philosophy of Bacon as our retrospective limit, as the primary 
text. ‘ There is a wisdom,’ writes the master, ‘ beyond the rules of physic: 
a man’s own observation, wha# he finds good of, and what he finds hurt of, 
is the best physic to preserv'e health. Examine thy customs of diet, sleep, 
exercise, apparel, and the like, and try, in anything thou shalt judge hurt- 
ful, to discontinue it by little and little.’ Add to this what lie says on 
habitations, and we have the pith of the whole matter. 

Ahhough during the eighteentli century a few examples vrere given of 
the advantage of treating health on principle, it was reserved for the pre- 
sent generation, as already mentioned to bring the vast accumulation of 
•tocounected experiences to bear with comprehensive force on the whole 
^question. Tlie carrying out of the New Poor-Law may be regarded as the 
starting-point of the inquiries which led to the Sanitary Movement : medical 
men of eiflightened minds were authorised to collect evidence on certain 
social phenomena said to favour pauperism; and this evidence, when logi- 
cally collated, presented an amount oi proof altogether irresistible; Still, 
the Jcnowledge of the facts was confined to a>very limited circle— of those 
especially interested either in the econmniqal or the scientific bearing. 
The doctrine was broached tM jdbease.^Ffat inevitable; that its phy- 
sical causes, were ^ further inqiairy autho- 
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rised hy government in Englend^ Wales, and Scotland, lAidi embtacM 
the condition of the labouring population in toima and nmil dbtrietii^ 
their dwellings, relative to cost and comfoH; wages and e3i;penditiffe $ and 
means of cleanliness and decency everywhere, whetlfcer publm or p^v^te. 
With respect to dwellings, the assistant oommissioners hsatmcted to 
'inquire as to the comparative health and condition of and* 

whether the advantage of improved dwellings has be^ obsemd td Save ; 
any salutary influence on the moral habits of the inmates; wheth^ the 
increased comforts of his house and home have tended to witbdnaw^ tjie 
labourer from the beer-shop, and from the liabits of improvidence to wUcdi - 
it leads ; whether residents in separate and improved tenements are' ^ 
rior in condition as compared witli the labourers who hold merely ) 

or who reside with other families In the same house.* Thus a inoml obje0;^ 
the vital principle of the whole, was kept in view; and to itus we oitra 
whatever of good has as yet resulted from the science of sanitation. 

An idea of the specific obnoxious influences may be formed from the 
(fucrics addressed to medical practitioners, and others who assisted in the 
preliiainary investigation. It had been remarked tliat certain localities in 
town and country were always infested by contagious febrile disease, and 
it was desirable to know ' Wliether the surrounding lands are drained or- 
iindraiuccl ? Whether there is a proper supply of water for the purposes 
of cleanliness of the houses, persons, and clothing? Whether there are 
good means of ventilation with a due regard to warmth? Whether there ' 
are proi)er receptacles for filth in connection with the cottages? Whether 
Biicli residences are unduly crowded, and several families or persons occupy 
the space which would properly suffice only for a less number? Whether 
there are any inferior lodging-houses crowded by mendicants or vagmnts? 
Wlicllier there is a gross want of cleanliness in the persons or habitatkms 
of certain classes of the poor? Whether there is a habit of keeping pigs, 
‘&c. in dwelling-houses, or close to doors or windows?’^*' These are but a . 
few out of the whole number, but they exhibit the general scheme. Out 
of the replies furnished on the several points, Mr Cliadwick, in 1842, pro- 
duced his valuable ‘ Report on tho Sanitary Condition of the Labouring 
Population of Great Britain,* in which the whole mass of evidence for the 
first time was most ably discussed. This treatise, as it may be called on 
sanitation and social economy, was followed in 1843 by a supplementary 
report ‘ On tho Practice of Interment in Towns *— of burying the dead in 
the midst of tho living, of which more by and by. The judicious spirit in 
which these two works are drawn up is such as will long preserve the 
^opiitation of their author among the most eminent of sanitary reformers. 

In Jime 1844 appeared the ' First Report of the Health of Towns* Com- 
mission on tlie State of L^e Towns afld Populous Districts.* . The 
objects of the inquiry on which this report was based were generally the 
same as those quoted above ; in laet all later evidence may be considered 
as an elaboration of that published by .Mr Cliadwick in 18^. Hie new 
investigations confirmed the foriner ftets both in cause and i^ect. The 
sceptical could no longer claim the privilege pf doubting th^ / defective 
drains, n^lect of house aud Street cleausm^, and ventiUtion, and imper- 
fect suppties of vmter, contribute to {bin^ impurtties Which 
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rating acute) chroniC) and ultimately organic disease, especially scrofulous 
affections and consumption, in addition to fevers and other forms of dis< 
ease.’ In reply to the official series of sixty-two queries, returns were 
obtained from municipal and other public officers in fifty towns, including 
the large seats of manufactures, seaports, and 3,000,000 of the population; 
besides which, each town was visited by an authonsed inspector for the 
proper verification of the facts. Defects in the law of sewci*$, institutetl 
in the reign of Henry YUL, were pointed out, and amendments suggested. 
The chief and most obvious use of sewers had been strangely overlooked or 
disregarded. * In some of the larger and most crowded towns,’ observe 
the Commission, ^ all entrance into the sewers by house-drains, or drains 
from water-closets or cesspools, is prohibited under a penalty. In other 
places, including a part of the metropolis, the entrance of house-drains is 
commonly deemed the concession of a privilege.’ So if a man wished to 
take measures for the promotion of health in his household, he could only 
do §0 under favour 1 It further appeared, almost without exception, that 
in all structural arrangements there was no plan : every builder built as to 
him seemed best ; and houses were ^ run up ’ without the slightest regard 
to drainage, decency, or real comfort for the expected tenants. The state- 
ments might well stagger belief: although a few cheering facts stood out 
amid the overwhelming weight of discouragement ; and wherever remedial 
measures had been applied, although isolated or imperfect, gi'eat good had 
followed. Here was sufficient ground for a recommendation of powers, 
while, to avoid the burthen and vexation of new and increased rates, the 
principle was suggested of * spreading the expense of the outlay over an 
extended period, so that the cost might be repaid within a reasonable time, 
with interest, by an annual rate.’ The evidence showed that an addition 
might be made to topographical nomenclature : if the provinces could boast 
of * Montpeliers’ and ‘Vales of Health,’ and towns of ‘West- Ends’ and 
Btately ‘ Malls,’ so could the one and the other lay claim to ‘ Fever districts’ 
— and permanent ones, for in them fever was as persistent as in the pesti- 
lential swamps and jungles of the torrid zone. The aspect of towns, taking 
the metropolis as a type, wjis too much after the manner of social usages — 
a sham. The main thoroughfares, showy, spacious, passably clean, such as 
might bo required by a highly-civilised community, which would impose 
on a casual visitor or incurious citizen, but whicli only served to mask a 
‘behind the scenes’ of quite another character. The long tall rows of 
houses concealed deformities worse than liideous, with here and there a 
vomitory, truly such — ^tho only means of communication between the hidden 
regions and the stately avenues. Few who passed in the Imrry and strife 
of business , or pleasure could imagine so repulsive a background to the 
brilliant picture. Excei)t the unhappy dwellers in these dismal haunts, 
none entered but a hasty pedestrian seeking a short cut, or the dispenser of 
charity, or minister of religion. Here were grjm Death’s harvest-fields ; here 
the mortality was double that of the population in ‘ more favourable circum- 
stances.’ Not only more deaths, but more living disease ; rapid mortality ; 
an accelerated ratio of births ; and multitudes of infants coming into exist- 
ence, year after yew, apparently for no other purpose hut to die off as fast 
as possible. Then, again, the liability to fever and fatal sickness on tlm 
part of adults was directly the reverse of wliat the young who chanced to 
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survive required. Tlie more children, the more orphans. Taking a fixed 
number of parents, the attacks of/ever on those between twenty and thirty 
years of age fell but little short of the total at other ages. From twenty 
to forty is the most susceptible period; and it is precisdy during this time 
that parents arc swept away, leaving orphan families to swell the already 
overgroTO ranks of famine, disease, and crime. 

Jn 1845 the Commission published their second * Report,’ which entered 
minutely into details, tracing the evils before specified into their remotest 
ramifications, still taking as types the same fifty towns. There is not much of 
variety in the evidence : one example may stand for the whole. * The differ- 
ences consist in degree and intensity, not in cliaracter and quality. Degene- 
racy is degeneracy, find it where we may; and the overcrowded rooms 
country villages are not loss unhcalthful and fatal to their ocsl||ttn^thSn 
those of densely-populated towns. One notable feature about 
was the practical data it established for the carrying out of prevenlSfe 
medial measures in the twenty-nine distinct postulates or recommend^ioli^ 
by the Commission. Tliesc, in brief, arc— to place all local sanitaiy ' 

under supervision of the crown ; to provide plans and surveys before under- 
taking new works ; to purcliase the rights of mill-owners and others, where 
mill-dams were obnoxious to public health ; that all building arrangements 
.should bc5 brought under statutory regulation ; that one administrativo body 
should have control oxer the paving, lighting, and clciinsing of towns, the 
drainage, sewers, cesspools, &c. and the fuqiishing of water— the supply of 
tliis indispensable element to be constant, and laid on without stint to public 
baths and washhouses, and to numerous fire-plugs in the streets ; the rights ■ 
of existing companies to be purchased whenever desirable; to denounce and 
abate nuisances by summary process ; to provide that factories and steam- 
Ijoats sliall consume their own smoke ; wide and airy thoroughfares to be 
o])encd in close neighbourhoods, and the width of streets to be determined 
by law; cellar dwellings, with certain exceptions, to be prohibited; no 
houses to he built without tlie conveniences required for health, cleanliness, 
iind decency ; public buildings and schools to be systcnuitically ventilated ; 
lodging-house kec[)erB to be licensed, and placed under magisterial suiTeil- 
lance; and hist, though not the least important, it is recommended ‘that 
local administrative bodies have power to appoint, subject to the approval 
of the crown, a medical officer properly qualified to inspect and report 
periodically upon the sanitary condition of the town or district, to ascertain 
the true causes of disease and death, more especially of epidemics, incroas-^ 
ing the rates of mortality, and the circumstances which originato and main- 
tain such diseases, and injuriously affect the public health of such town or 
populous district.’ 

Here was a good basis of operations for a sanitary campaign; as will by 
and by appear, these initiatoiy proceedings went beyond the ‘ blue book:’ 
they produced results. It is so much the habit for provincial towns to 
model themselves after the metropolis, that to commence the rectifying 
process with London seemed a matter of paramount necessity. Accord- 
ingdy, in 1847, wc had the ‘ First Report of the Metropolitan Sanitary Com- 
mission,’ with evidence hearing strongly on the cholera question, its oanses 
and consequences, and, by its reasoning; driving in the wedge of improve- 
ment a little further. A second and third Report followed in 1848, suc- 
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cceded by two Hcports from the General Board of Health in 1849, containing 
forcilile evidence on sources of atmospheric contamination and disinfect- 
ing processes ; and lastly, the ^ Report on General Scheme for Extramural 
Sepulture,’ in February 1850. With this voluminous aggregate of informa- 
tion we rest for the present. 

We have now, as succinctly as may be, to show how the case has been 
made out ; in how far it is established by the testimony. We may take each 
village, town, and city throughout the kingdom as central pomts to so many 
circles— each circle, as you pass from circumference to centre, exhibiting all 
the deplorable phenomena attendant on ignorance of natural laws, or on 
their evasion. Let us begin with an outlying example or two : the first 
taken from romantic Devon, the county par excellence for invalids, the 
ddight of tourists. Who that has resorted thither will not remember tJie 
pleasant aspect of Tiverton, crowning the slope of a hill? Yet defilement 
lurks witliin, and health is endangered by offensive open drains and sewers, 
by v^ch ^the whole town is more or less deteriorated.* And furtlier, 

* many of the cottages are built on the ground without flooring ; some have 
neither windows nor doors sufficient to keep out the wcatjier, or to let in 
the rays of the sun, or supply the means of ventilation.* Imperfect con- 
struction is not the whole of the evil : lack of space, of proper accommo- 
dation, necessitates overcrowding, and overcrowding leads to consequences 
which revolt the better feelings of our nature, and which might with pro- 
priety remain unrevealed, were it not that the true way to repair eri-ors is 
to acquaint cturselves with their entire results. Families of six, eiglit, or 
more individuals sleep in one room — ^the majority not nnfrcqucntly in one 
bed : father, mother, grown-up sons and daughters, and young (diildren. 
Well might one of the witnesses exclaim, * How could it be otherwise with 
such families tlian that they should be sunk into a most deplorable state 
of degradation and depravity? — or that abhorrent crimes should ho com- 
mitted without compunction ? — ^that unchastity should find the “ cunning 
woman” ready to aid in concealing the shame, or rather the fruit of immo- 
rality?’ Parish after parish, county after county, all tell the same tale 
of miserable hovels, called cottages by courtesy, inhabited by a sunken 
population — children devoured by disease; pure air an impossibility; 
all order, decency, and delicacy lost in overwhelming squalor. Be- 
tween Bristol and Bridgewater in the Axbridgo Union, the tenements, 

* instead of being built of solid materials, are complete shells of mud, on 
a spot of waste land, the most swampy in the parish.* The medical 
officer of the Chippenham Union (Wiltshire) ‘ during three years’ attend- 
ance on the' poor of the district, had never known the smallpox, scarlatina, 
or the typhus fever to be absent.’ The royal town itself is no exception : 
‘ of all the towns visited by me,’ writes the reporter, ‘ Windsor is the worst 
beyond all comparison.* Everywhere we find something to deplore or 
condemn. But if the south was bad, the north was no whit better; 
Dorsetshire had its parallel in Northumberland. Even at the risk of repe- 
tition, we cannot forbear quoting a passage from the evidence descriptive 
of the ^cottages* provided for the use of farm-labourers in the latter 

. county, which, bo it remembered, is in England, not in Ireland. The 
description is by the Rev. Dr Gilly, vicar of Norham. ‘ The dwellings,* he 
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says, * are built of rubble or unhewn stone, loosely cemented ; and from age, 
or from badness of the materials, the walls look as if they would scarcely 
hold together. The wind rushes in through gaping chinks ; the chimneys 
have lost lialf their original height, and lean on the roof with fearful gravi- 
tation. The rafters are evidently rotten and displaced; and the t^tch, 
yawning to admit the wind and the wet in some parts, and in all pai-ts 
utterly unfit for its original purpose of giving protection from the weather, 
looks more like the top of a dunghill than of a cottage.' 

* Such is the exterior ; and when the hind comes to take possession, be 
finds it no better tlian a shed. The wet, if it happens to rain, is malf^g 
a puddle on the earth floor. (This earth floor, by the by, is one of the 
causes to which Erasmus ascribed the frequent recurrence of epidemics 
among the cotters of England more than three hundred years ago.) It 
is not only cold and wet, hut contains the aggregate filth of years, from 
the time of its being first used. The refuse and dropping of meals, 
decayed animal and vegetable matter of all kinds, which has been cast 
upon it from the mouth and stomach — ^these all mix together, and exude 
from it. Window-frame there is none : the windows do not open. There 
is neitlier oven, nor copper, nor grate, nor shelf, nor fixture of any kind : 
all tlicse things 'the occupant has to bring with him, besides his ordinary 
articles of fiumiture. Imagine the trouble, the inconvenience, and the 
expense which the poor fellow and his wife will have to encounter before 
they can put this shell of a hut into anything like a habitable form ! This 
year I saw a family of eight— husband, wife, two sons, and four daughters — 
who were in utter discomfort, and in despair of putting themselves in a decent 
condition, three or four weeks after they had come into one of these hovels.' 

Again : * How they lie down to rest, how they sleep, how they can pre- 
serve common decency, how unutterable horrors are avoided, is beyond all 
conception. The case is aggravated when there is a young woman to he 
lodged in this confined space who is not a member of the family, but is 
hired to do the field-work, for which every hind is hound to provide a 
female. . ... I^st Whitsuntide, when the annual lettings were taking 
place, a hind, who had lived one year in the hovel he was al)out to quit, 
called to say farewell, and to thank me for some trifling kindness 1 liad 
been able to show him. He was a fine tall man, of about forty-five, a fair 
specimen of the .frank, sensible, well-spoken, well-informed Northumbrian 
peasantry— of that peasantry of which a militia regiment was composed, 
which so amazed the Londoners (when it was garrisoned in the capital 
many years ago) by the size, the noble deportment, the soldier-like bear- 
ing, and the go<^ conduct of the men. I thought this a good opportunity 
of asking some questions. Where was he going ? And bow would he dis- 
pose of his large family (eleven in number) ? He told me they were to 
inhabit one of these hinds' cottages, whose narrow dimensions were less 
than 24 feet by 16, and that the eleven would have only three beds to 
sleep in : that he himself, his wife, a daugliter of six, and a hoy of four 
years old, would sleep in one bed *, that a daughter of eighteen, a son of 
twelve, a son of ten, and a daughter of eight, would have a second bed ; 
and a third would receive his three sons of the age of twenty, sixteen, 
and fourteen. “Pray,” said I, “do you not think that this is a very 
improper way of disposing of your fhmily?” “Yes, certainly,” was the 
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answer : it is Very improper in a Christian point of view ; but what can 
we do until they build us better houses ?”* * 

The dwellings of those whose labour lies below the surface exliibit a 
similar degree of wretchedness : the 4odging-shops’ of the miners of the 
north are such, that in comparison the wigwams of the prairie Indians ai^e 
palaces. In a room 15 feet by 18 were fixed two tiers of seven bods each, 
each bed being oecupied by three or four men or boys, according to cir- 
cumstances. There was no opening to the external air ; fumes of cooking 
were continually rising from the kitchen beneath ; yet here slept from 
forty to fifty men, succeeding each other in relays during the twenty-four 
hours— hot, dirty, and dusty. ^Though the beds,’ statei^ the reporter, 
* had not been occupied for the three nights preceding my visit, the smell 
was to me utterly intolerable. What the place must be in the summer 
nights is, happily for those who liave never felt it, utterly inconceivable.’ 
And this is said to be ^a fair sample of all the lodging-shops in the 
country.’ Heaven help the lodgers! One of the miners declares the 
rooms to be unfit * for a swine to live in,’ 'where fifty men slept in sixteen 
beds, with ^not a single fiag or board on the lower floor; and there were 
pools of water twelve inches deep. You might have taken^a coal-rake, and 
raked off the dirt and potato-peelings six inches deep.* In such circum- 
stances as these, we can hardly expect the moral virtues to flourish. Poor 
humanity sinks very low when not upheld by the higher sustaining in- 
fluences. 

Deeper yet : pass from the country into the towns. In the evidence 
from Lancashire, it is affirmed by ^Ir Wood — ‘ I have met with upwards 
of forty persons sleeping in the same room, man-ied and single—iucludnig 
of course children, and several young adult persons of either sex. In 
Manchester I could enumerate a variety of instances in which I found such 
promiscuous mixture of the sexes in sleeping-rooms. I may mention one : 
a man, his wife, and child, sleeping in one bed ; in another bed two grown- 
up females; and in the same room two young men unmarried. I have 
met with instances of a man, his wife, and his wife’s sister, sleeping in the 
same bed together. I liavc known at least half-a-dozen cases in Man- 
chester in which that has been regularly practised— tbe unmarried sister 
being an adult.’ Ovcrcro'wding, either in public, lodging-houses or in 
private dwellings, is attended by physical as well as moral debasement. 
A degenerating proctsss has been observed among the wretched beings who 
throng these places, whereby they sink into the form and liabits of the 
monkey tribes. * The state of society ’ in the monkey-house at the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens is said to afford no inapt specimen of what actually exists 
among the (i graded and indigent of our population. A London magis- 
trate makes a statement which presents another aspect. of the down- 
ward tendency. ‘ I have often said,’ he observes, ‘ that if empty casks 
were placed .along the streets of Whitechapel, in a few days each of them 
would liave a tenant ; and these tenants would keep up their kind, and 

* The fket at the same time must not be concealed, that the proprietors of cottages 
experience great difficulty in getting their tenauts to live in more than one room— 
.at least such is the case in Scotland, where a family, old and young, will persist in 
crowiliiig into a single apartment, for tlic sake of heat and sociability, rather than 
divide themselves among the beds of two separate rooms.— En. 
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prey Upon the rest of tho community, 1 «)t& sitre thM if «uoh 
^^ere offered^ there is no conceivable deg4d&t{6n to which portions of the 
species might -not be reduced.’ Some Appalling forms of the degradation 
here alluded to were witnessed in many parts of the country duHbg-the 
eonatruotion of railways, by the herding together of troops of bmtaBsed 
^ navkators’ in towns and Villages already too thickly populated. 

'Vl^h such a state of thmg<«, every ^degree and tone of improvidence and 
debdttiheiy wonld inevitably be associated. Where not an idea existed of 
the laws of health, over-eating and over-indulgence in intoxicating liquors 
were sure to prevail; while cleanliness, either of person or of liaMtation, 
would be altogether disregarded. What would be the effect of su^ a 
polluted mass underlying the other grades of society? In proportion to 
tlio (legividatirm, so is the disposition to mischief and violence. Here lie 
tJio seeds of crime, the inatciials tor mobs and riots, the instruments of the 
demagogue and the enemies of order. Here is the plague-spot of modem 
civihsation; and until it shall be removed our prosperity will be equivocal, 
and our progress uncertain. 

"I'he evils which in rural distiicts are to a certain extent scattered or 
sparse are highly^nccntratcd in towns. A dirty cottage is bad, but a dirty 
street is worse. Like begets like ; and from Pcn/ance to Inverness the 
rule applies without resme. Glasgow, the wealthiest mart of Scotland, is 
spoken of by Mr Chadwick as * the worst he had seen in any part of Great 
Ih itain, both in biiuctmal arrangements and the condition of the population,* 
E\ciy^herc five great wants aie imminent— -want of water, want of air, 
u<iiit of sowers, want of drains, want of exercise-groniidh — combined causes 
of imeleanliness, stagnation, and clamp. It is proved beyond a doubt that 
feNcra and other fatal diseases are generated by atmospheric impurity. 
Rheumatism is induced by damp. Scrofula, tuberculoma, consumption, 
aio especially diseases of civilisation. The more people crowd togetlier, 
and shut ont light and air, the more liable do they become to these 
and other msiadies. No effectual comprehensive measures have ever been 
taken to prevent this evU although it has been frequently complained of, 
A proclamation by Elizabeth in 1602 set forth * that such great multi- 
tttto being brought to inhabit in such small roomes, whereof a great pa;rt 
being very poore, and being heaped up together, and in a sort smothered 
with many families of children and servants in one Ijouse or small tene- 
raonf, it must needes follow that if anyc plague or other universal sickness 
should by God’s permission enter among these multitudes, the same would 
sproBil itselfe.’ Overcrowding and want of air produce simikr effects on 
the lower attimals: rabbits kept hi constantly impure air, by v ly of expe- 
nraeaptv beoaine consumptive. It is the same with cows wiicn k(?pt in 
unventilated stalls. Priestley found that a mouse kept in uik hanged air 
grew weak, and almost lifeless; and that, on putting a second mouse into 
the Same air, it instantly died. ‘There can bo no doubt,* says Sir 
James Ckrk, ‘that the Iiabitual respiration of the air of ill-ventilated 
and gloomy alloys in huge town^v is a powerful means of augmenting 
the hereditaty ^position to scrofida, and eve|^ of inducing such a dis- 
position de noif 0 ^\ Physiologists show that those distrossiug maladies, 
goitre and unituasm, ajre due to noxious looal induencee, chiefly to a stig- 
nant atmosphere ; and, as is well known, the complaints are most prevalent 
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ia deep vaBeys, in wliich the circulataon of ajr ie inteamtl^^ or Jangtikl. 
In an ill-built village near Anuene, eomposed of damp and diamal hoitsef!^ 
the inhabitants at one time died of scrofula as sheep ^ the rot^ or oattle of 
murrain; a hre brcdce oat^and swept away a nUmbmr of the miserable 
dwellings ; they were «replaeod by others, built more in aecordance with 
the reqiurcments of the human animal ; and in these no cases of s^ofula 
have occurred. Granting that the Im^ts of the whole village mamiave 
changed somewhat for the better, the hict still xemains, that iia|^ed 
8tractm*al arrangements neutralise, if they do not destroy, the causes of 
mischief, and contribute to the permanence of health. Even without seek- 
ing for itggKEvated cases, we m%ht rest with the professional aliegatiou 
that impure air, among other ill edects, causes deaibess ; in short, want of 
ventilation uutones — ^if sucli a word may be accepted — the individual, and 
leaves him an easy prey to sensual excitement. 

4 Habitation appears to exeii a paramount influence on health quke inde- 
pendent of education, and of what have been often urged as the best pre- 
ventives of social deterioration — abundant work and high wages; for hi 
Now York, where there is always employment for those determined to 
exert themselves, with good pay, and bchoollug gratis, 33,000 of the popu- 
lation live in alleys and cellars. In the latter, according to Dr J. Griscoui, 
a tiustworthy authority, ^ fevers, rheumatism, contagious and inflammatory 
disorders, at&ctions of the lungs, skin, and eyes, and numerous others, are 
rife, and too often successfully combat the skdl of tlio physician and tlu* 
benevolence of strangers.* 

^ 1 speak now,* he continues, * of the influence of tlie locality merely . 
The degi'aded habits of life, tjie fllth, the degenerate morals, tlu' contiiied 
and crowded apartments, and insufficient food of those who live in more 
tievated rooms, comparatively beyond the exlialations of the soil, engender 
a different train of diseases sufficiently distressing to contemplate ; Imt tiie 
addition to all these causes of the ioifl influences of the incessant mmstiure 
and more confined air of und(*rgrouad rooms, is pioductive of evils which 
humanity cannot regaid without shuddering.* 

But atmospheric impurity is not conffiied to the domiciles of the 
wretched : in the abodes of royalty, in tlie drawing-rooms and chambers of 
the noble, m the halls of the learned, in the temples of pleasui'e or of 
worship, ventilation is the exception, not the rule. Architects and buildeiss 
seem to have been profoundly ignorant of the physiological lact, that man 
carries a pair of lungs beneath his ribs fitted oifly to inspire oxygen as^l 
nitrogen in their purity. Stand for a moment at the’^open door of a 
carriage in winch some five or six Of tlm titled and weU-bm have been 
riding ffir an hour dusely shut up, and you shall know what a noisome 
atmosphere really is. Go into a crowded ProtaOtionist or FinaiKaal Bc^nn 
meeting, when the excitement is pretty well up— 'Onter a chuicb or duipel 
in thc/iniddle of the sennon— tlirust youzaelf into a theatre at half-price--^ 
or^M^ into the meeting-rooms of anyone of our learned orjoieiuti&} 
and the sense of foul impurity shall smite you as the breath of 
“^‘-.leuce. Your instingive impulse to flee from the skA^esiiig mflum 
me suggests tbe remedy* ISodety, from base to apex, has yetto be 
octrinated with the true principles of tfaO ireciprooal rdatiogs between 
fimcrioBi and physical elements. 
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A^n : look %i the hooses o£ ttadesmeti, their shops and 'wmhshops ; if 
the etidcnee is to be boticred) they are tortdc generatprs or aggravators of 
consumption, * Dr Guy, has paid much attention to cause and effect 
in connection 'with this ^isease, ooistehdB tiiat constunpthm is not, as is 
often urged, a nathmal disease, further than as promoted by TtatSonal habits, 
Mr B. PhilHps shows also, by a comparison of fifteen different countries in 
the four quarters of the world, ' that there is no European country, at least 
in so far as our information extends, in which the people are more free 
from the disease than England and Wales f and that it ^ is much less pre- 
valent in the pramnt day than it was in the seventeenth and eightd^h 
centunes.* We may have scurvy and ague among ns again, and ^1 them 
national diseases if we will. In liOndon, as in most large towns, business 
is the primary cohaidoration : provided the shop bo spacious, all sorts of 
injuries and inoonvcniences may be tolerated in the rest of the house. 
Dust and gas contaminate the air of the shop, yot here, and in a gloomy 
don at the rear, the occupant passes his days. At night, he sleeps m an 
upper apartment in an atmosphere vitiated by the emanations from b(dow. 
In such circumstances the vital functions inevitably become languid ; the 
lungs weary for oxygen in its freshness and purity, and at length asaumo 
the abnormal state whidh fkvonrs the insidious formation of tubercles. The 
less of muscular action, the greater the susceptibility to the disease; for 
which reason artisans aie longer-lifed than tradesmen. Then climate is 
blamed, but Dr Ouy asserts that 2600 of the annual deaths from pulmo- 
nary consumption in the metropolis are, so to speak, vmstedy caused hy 
‘ deficient ventilation.* The force of this argument may be estimated when 
we consider that change of air, removal to a healtliful situation, frequently 
effects a enre. 

Workshops arc still more iusalubrious. The man sacrifices to Pltrtus as 
well as the master; or perhaps it would be more charitable to say he is 
undej the same imperatixe necessity of supplying his stomach daily witli a 
cortaiu amount of food. Means of living th^ aim, though health; morale, 
and life are sacrificed in the acquisition. The evil extends through a 
wide range of trades, but exhibits itself most markedly among sedentazy 
occupations. Milliners, dress-makers, and tailors, appear to be especkdly 
unfortunate. Many of the garments worn by the well-dressed portion ci£ 
the oomnnmity are in too many instances fabricated under eircumstanoes 
sickening to contemplate. Men are found working in rooms the noisome 
atmospheie bf i^hich could only be matched by that of a ihlon's cdl ero 
itmsM commenced his jail visitarioRs, Keeking hot they sit, often 
otripped to ^ skin, to preserve something like a feeling of comfori In the 
heated tcpipemture; and if more floors than one, beaming more pesti- 
lentml Ae h^er pu ascend. You have the positive, comparative, and 
8iq)erlativa-»-^aiscomfcrt, disease, death 1 The present writer will not 
ea^y fbrget a riikt he once paid to the workshop of a tailor on the South 
l^burgh, -Some thirty ipen were at in the crowded room f\ 
Ah tensive odOur firom scorched dioA, interfused with cAalations from 
jbtmian lupga md Ain, was* nahseattng in Ae extreme; to penetrate 
bepnd a foot or twx^ or to remahh ^ imposriMh, and tlmriAcfanffoca- 
ttmoraswoemwae^outy tobeesca^ bjraptoeipitate totreat. ^ the 
horrid taste, the feeling of oontaiiiiiniiiltoa, was not to bo got rid of^ nothing 
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short of a^bsth and an honir's walk on the Calton Hifi cotdd rmmte it 
The extyoHence, though transient, has left a painM impression of the 
miseries to vhirh the working popnlatSon subject themselyes, either from 
their own ignorance or that of their employers. 

We pity the negroes toiling under the hot sun of the tropic or the torrid 
zone; we interfers by force in favour Of those imprisoned in the foul holds 
of slave-vessels ; we convert prisons into penal palaces ; and fllmU we not 
do something for tliosj^ whose toil feed^ the ever-mnltiplyihg resources of 
the country? Let the principle be recognised, that we nave no right to 
exact the sacrifices now made-^lct means be taken to provide efficient and 
practical remedies— -and then educ ation may combine its elevating influences, 
wliiub, failing these, serve but to aggravate the sense of misery. 

It is obvious that Ventilation, to be complete and cflTectual, must derive 
its aerial currents from a pure source. But the atmosphere of large towns 
is anything but pure ; the Hegistrar-General calls it a ^ disease mist and 
not the least to be dreaded among causes of contamination are intramural 
graveyards— the burying of the dead in the midst of the Ihing. We have 
^ready alluded to Mr Chadwick’s JReport on Interment in Towns ; it con- 
tains a body of information from trustworthy sources on the question at 
large— the deadly effects of animal decomposition, the generation of miasm, 
the spread and communication of morbific matter. The presence of animal 
ekuvlse in the soil is injurious in more ways than one; superiorly, by the 
evolution of gaseous products ; inferiorly, by percolation through the con- 
taminated soil, and the consequent tainting of springs and wells. Evidence 
to this effect may be found iu impromptu burial-groimds : fields of daughter 
have sometimes proved as fatal to the sundvors as to the slain. ‘ At Ciudad 
Kodrigo/ as Sir J. Maegregor states in liis account of the health of the 
army, *20,000 dead bodies were put into the ground within the space of two 
Or three months; this circumstance appeared to influence the h^th Of tlio 
troops, inasmuch as for som^ months afterwards all those exposed to the 
emanations ftom the soil, as well as obliged to drink the water from the 
sunk wells, were affected by malignant and low fevers and dysentery, or 
fevers frequently putting on a dybcnteric iharacter.’ 

* In tlie metropolis,’ continues tlie Report, * on spaces of gronud whfoh do 
not exceed 205 acres, closely surrounded by the abodes of the living, layer 
iip(Hi layer, each consisting of a population numerically equivalent to a 
largo army of 20,000 adults, and nearly 30,000 youths and children, is 
bvery year imperfectly interred. Within the peoiod of the existence of 
the present generation, upwards of a millh)n of d^d must have been 
intei^ in these same spaces/ 

seven to ten years, less or more, aeeording to temperature, nature 
of the son, and other circumstsinCes, are stated as the period required 
fo^ the decay of a hum*m corpse; during all this time gases more or 
leidi deleterious are evolved. The quantity of carbonic add is^so great, 
that' graves twenty feet in depth havip become flUcd in the epurse Of 
a sk^ night; in some instances Dr Reid has drawn cdf this gas by a 
ventilating process; in others, the diggers havO suddenly died by inoaii- 
tiotisly deseending into the fatal pit. It is no tmeonunon ocourrsMk 
for meat od the premises of butchers in the Vioinity of Westminster 
' la 
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of apaoo i» the prime cause of this noxious iuflaenoe ; the ^tseven years* 
required for decomposition, though recogiQiised in theory are dtsro'* 
garded in practice, lihe almminations, the ill hesilth by those 

vho live close to^Xrondon churchyards, almost exceed belief* ITbO doeds 
perpetrated in the Spa Fields burial-grouad, which attracted public atten* 
tion in 1845, will long be remembered. For a length of timecolliAa vete 
dug up and burned with their contents, to timke roj^m for now interments ; 
the long hair of women was cut-off for sale; and dentists were sa|^lied 
with teeth from the exhumed corpses! We do not object to crsmatioiif 
we think it the best mode of disposing of the dead; but that a state of 
tilings shoidd exist which leads to the committal of enormities so atrodoue 
as those above referred to, is not to be tolerated. It is one that calls for 
the speediest and severest exenuso of governmental authority* 

It may be painful to question the propriety of rostraming the exercise of 
human sympathies, especially when evoked by deep afoiction ; but when 
We tind the practice of retaining corp«sCb for a long time unimiied, sur- 
i-ounded by a bereaved family or other inmates, productive of harm, we 
are compelled to obey a sense of duty, and declare the practice to be as 
mistaken as it is mischievous. The evil becomes most flagrant among 
those of narrow means—tlie multitudes of the working population who in- 
liabit one, or at most two rooms. Frequently when death has been the 
oonsequcnce of some loathbome disease, tlic body has been kept for days 
at one side of an apartment, on the other side of which the fomily have 
been living, cooking, and taking their meals. Here also injurioub conse- 
quences ensue, moral as well as pliysical, 4 b instanced in a sti iking passage 
of the Report. The corpse is never absent fiom the sight of the survivors; 

* eating, drinking, or sleeping, it is still by their side ; mixed up with all 
the or^nary fuiKtioas of daily life, till it becomes as familiar tOx them as 
when it Jiv(^ and moved in the family circle. From familiarity it Is a short 
step to doseeration. The body, stretched out upon two cliairs, is pulled 
about by^the children; made to sem ns a rcstingidace for any article tliat 
is in the Vay ; and is not seldom the hidingplace tor the beer-bottle or the 
gin if any visitor ainves inopportunely. Viewed as an outrage upon 
human foding^ this is bad enough ; but who docs not see tliat when tho 
respect for the dead — ^that is, for the human form in its most awful etage^ 
is gone, the whole msss of social sympathies must be weakened'-^p^hapa 
blighted and destroyed?* 

remedy for this particuhu' evil forms part of the proposed remedial 
phms which we irindl have inresently to notice. Immediately, or wUhfo a 
few hours after death, as peculiar eircumstauces might warrant, tiiOxbody 
shouj^d he removed to a budding, to bo erected in the preoincts of all ceme- 
teries, and there lie under proper custody until the time of interment, which 
should in all ordinary cases be within ^ce days. Speedy removal of a 
corpse after death need not invotvo the apprehension of burying alive* « 
In any and evciy case where suspended animation was suspected, the 
b^y would bO/ placed in au aparlanent specially contrived, so tliat ilm 
slightest indication of returning cons^onsneas should be at oocn^ attfSided 
to^ The dUdcttlties in the way of si^ a refonn as this are great, ihougli 
msuzmountaWe : losg-cst^ished custom and a host of prejn^s are 
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to b6 oi^oofoe besides the sympaidues of sorrow. The popular notioe is, 
that prompt removal of a corpse would ^be ^ oinel can oxily look 

to km^wledge and ealightemneat for reGtifioatioii of the orror^ to shc^w that 
the lower a pe(^le are in clviSsation, the more nnneceasevy atteiitiotia do 
they bestow on mortal day; that it is the animate spirit we love, not 
the perishable carcase ; that vain pomp is worse than uselees. Large^itmns 
are lavished on ftmmral trappings which would prove of lasting b^iit to 
those who have ta pay for them, and the u^congruity of the emblems with the 
present condition of society is lost sight of. Those aceustonted to witness 
the return of ^ mourning-coaches when the ^neral’s done/ will estialate 
the army at its true valae, especially when contrasted with an unobtmsivy 
ride to the cemetery, there to assume the funeral garb, and having paid the 
last solemn duty to the departed, to return with a chastened spirit that 
seeks noK; to attract the vulgar gaze. 

Then the expense 1 Funerals afford grand opportunities for phmder. 
The number of undertakers in London is estimated at from 500 to 1000 : 
many of them merely receive orders, on which »a commission ds obtained; 
while a second, and sometimes a third party, does the work, so that three 
proiits have to be paid. One of these middlemen ‘ got ’ a new suit of clothes 
for himself out of the * remuneration* from a common mechanic*s funeral. 
A labourer's funeral costs from £3 to £5; working tradesmen pay from £10 
to £12 ; people of * moderate respectability,’ £b0 ; a clergyman’s widow 
was chained £110 for her husband’s funeral, she having ordered ^ what 
was respectable;’ while to gentlemen and the superior ranks the cost is 
fr 9 in £200 to £1000. From detailal statements, collected with a view to 
ascertain the fair and honest cost of interments, it appears that a ^ waikii^ 
funeral,’ exclusive of burial fees, can be undertaken at specified rates — 
'(For a labourmg>ma% £1, 10s. ; for a labourer’s child, Ids. ; for a trades- 
£2, 2s. ; for U tradesman’s child, £1, Is. ; for a gentleman, £6, ''7a. 6d. ; 
fbr a gentleman’s child, £3, 10b. The expenses of hearses and csofriages 
would depend on the distance, and would make from one to two giuneas 
(|8oh carriage extra.’ This is near the rate of charges made for Int^ments 
jli Paris, and admits of the funeral being conducted in a solemn and deco^ 

. 'roua manner ; economy in this respect not involving shabbiness. The 
’ proxixnate estimate of the expense for the total number of funerals in 
inland and Wales, in one year,’ is stated as £4,871,94^. The useless 
aud excessive outlay in this large amount, if applied to 8anitai7 ai^ange- 
mhnts, would constitute an immediate and efTbctual means of preventing 
many of the evils complained of. The necessary structural nafbrUfta in 
ordinary 4weUmg-liott8es may be made at a charge of £1, 5 b. lOA, or loss, 
payaUeas instalmraits over a period of twenty or thirty yeasrs. In Liver- 
pool klone, with proper precautions, £30,000 mi^ saved in funeral 
e^^nses yearly. 

One point qaimot be too strongly urged— and that is the necessity frr 
prohibituig at once and for ever the practice of burial in towns or in close 
proximity to human habitations. Cemeteries of htrga caftent may be laid 
out on Tmte lands adjoining railways, so as to' be readily accessible ; and 
the buildimf of dweljilag-houses within a mile of these restii^laces of 
mortality ehofdd be r^idly forbidden. To provide fbr the Sf^OQ^Hasiinual 
deaths in Loiid<m; and allow ten years to elapse before distuthmg the same 
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ctoch. On the eontteent) toO) and k the United States^ we find the 
appoiMwflt of 4k pidiUoohaalth ol^r an essential part of sanitary police. 
In tuneo of distress disease among the poor; this official would act as 
i^feroe^.and h^tt hand to give adviceand assistance : his presence would 
upemte a» a o^k on huriaksltcb mnrdors and secret poisonings. Imjnosts 
on sadden but natural deaths would be unnecessary ; atid his supervision 
wouM be a means of protecting the poor from eatortioiiate c&tges at 
fonerals, and from ^ the various unforeseen cootii^ncies that occur to per* 
plex and mislead the prostrate and desolate survivors on such occasions.^ 
We are led to believe, from the Report on Extramural Septdture, men- 
tioned in a former part of this paper, that the burial-in-towns’ grievance 
wUl not be suffered to exist much longer. It is proposed to obtain two 
acts, 0!it for London, the other for the country. The present practices, as 
urged above, are not to he pennitted; foes arc to be reduced^ and not more 
than one corpse is to be buried in a grave. A site on the banka»of the 
Tliames (said to be at Krith) has been surveyed for a general cemetery, 
eligible in all respects for the purposes required. It can be reached by 
ateamboat from London Bridge in about an hour, or by railway. Recep- 
tion-houses for the dead are to be built in various localities near the river, 
so that corpses may be at once removed from among the living. 

Carelessness of infantile life is a prominent characteristic of some of our 
ficbsely-populated manufacturing towns; to meet this, the Rcgistrar-Creneral 
recommends the establishment of dispensaries for the young, ‘How 
I)itifuV he observes, ‘ is the condition of many thousands of children bom 
in this world ! He)re, in the most advanced nation of EorCpe— in one of 
the hugest towns of England-— in the midst of a population unmatched jfbr 
ita eaeri^; industiy, and manu&cturing skill— in Manchester, the centre of 
a victorious agitation for commercial freedom— aspiring to literary cnltnrc, 
where Percival wrote, and Dalton lived— 13, 3G2 children perished in seven 
yuars over and above the mortality natural to mankind. These “ little 
cWldren,” brought up in unclean dwellings and impure streets, were left 
aloixe long days by their mothers, to breathe the subtile, sickly vapours— 
soothed by opium, a more cursed distillation than “ liebenon”— and when 
assidled by mortal diseases, their stomachs tom, their bodies coirvulsed, 
their brains bewildered, left to die without medical aid— which, like Hope, 
Bhodd ^ cetne to all’ —the skilled medical man never being called in at ah, 
or only summoned to witness the death, and sanction the facial !’ 

The faltal practice of giving opiates to children here alluded to is one 
that prevail^) especially in Lancashire : nearly every town is implicated in 
the nftelanchdyresnlfr. ‘ Godfrey’s Cordid,’ ‘ Mother’s Blessing,* ‘ Infants’ 
Pteiemtive,’ and other similar ddeterious compounds, are sold by hun- 
dreds of gaSoas as * quietness* ibr children ; and in this Way numbers are 
slept to ^th* Acceding to Dr Lyon Playfair, ‘ the mother goes out to 
her work in ifie morning, leaving W child in charge either of a woman 
who caosot be tronhied with it, or with another (ASIA of perhaps ten jeara 
old. ^ A dose oC jjwfrmass is therefore given to the child to prevent it bemg 
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tfoubk^Bdm^.* Again at dinner«>time and in tlie evening is the deadly 
potion admhdstered^ until the victim of parental ignorance dies, or becomea 
deformed or idiotic. And what is worse, the death is frequently inten- 
tional : the child is * entered^ at somethneb a dozen budal-dubs, and the 
wretdmd parents sell tiie life of their offiipring for the insnranoe money. 

It is interesting, painfully so in the present instance, to mark the 
parallelibm between cause and effect in places remote from each otiim*, and 
in different states of society. The assistant-surgeon at Allahabad complains 
of certain * savage costmns’ prevalent in that city, whereby * at or about 
the seooifd month of its infantile life every child is made to take opium, 
wine, or any other narcotic drug to lull it to sleep. This mmattinil and 
eruel practice has gained so firm a footing, in this city in particular^ that 
even the rich mothers, who can easily afford maid -servants for their 
children, nay, who have them already, indulge in it frequently. If for a 
time they abstain, it is with no very good or great results. The ample 
opportunity afforded to the mother by this Inhuman course, and the veiy 
few number of times she is required to suckle the child, induce her soon 
to overlook the evil and dangerous consequences, and to resume the task 
of destmetion.’ 

Next to Want of pure air, we may consider the want of pure water—- of a 
full and steady supply of the indi^tpensablc clement — a prominent cauic of 
disease and dcmonilrsation. EfHc lent drainage and sewerage depend on a 
copious supply of water . without water, alleys, streets, and roads cannot 
be kept properly clean ; for want of water, thousands of the population 
are dirty and filthy in person and habitation. Want of water in constant 
pressure increases the risk of fire, and keeps up the rates of insurance. In 
crowded districts, where every room of nearly e\ery house is. separately 
tenanted, a scarcity of water is severely felt, and uncleanliness is inevitable. 
The labour of descending flights of stairs to fetch water from a * stand- 
cock * is too great to admit of a fiee and suffleient use of the precious fluid. 
]ES<piivocal vegetables, purchased from unsavoury hucksters, are cooked 
without any process of washing ; and after the boiling of ^ morliid meat,* the 
liquor is made to do duty in other domestic operations. Two or three 
instalments of under-clothing are washed in unrenewed Water, which then, 
instead of being thrown away, is used in scrubbing the floors and stahs. 
Hence noxious exlialations, and the foul smells which cling to the abodes 
and the persons of those to whom the epithet ^ great unwashed * has been 
applied. How are people to Wash without water ? We are not Huastil- 
mans, that we should make-believe to perform ablations with * invisible 
and imperceptible water.* When people become accustomed to dirt, when 
presence is either unperceived or unfelt, there is no limit to the downward 
tendenoy. Perhaps the most repulsive feature connected with the Want of 
water is the foul condition of the Ueux (Taistmee : it is liard to conceive the 
depraidty of sentiment which tolerates the presence, the contact even, of 
hunfli|| dpestfls—which makes no effort to avoid or remove the most loath- 
some w^excrementitions matters. Apart from the horrible physimtl conta- 
mination, the moral contamination is conspicuous. Each degree of squalor 
ilidB its peculiar heus, Let any one perambulate ihC CUnongate, Cowgate, 
^d their purlieus, in the Old Town of Edinbuigh, ai early inom, at mid- 
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day, and again in theatenin^, let him ^ote the habits and characteirlstics of 
the popolation therein domiciliated^ and then extend tua expbcatiana to tho 
* back Btreetb ' of the Mew Tom sees an eewtial dWereoee ; bad as 
the one may be, the ether 4s wmaq immeasurably-^ jfkct beyond ^ reach 
of adjectives to So of Glasgow, so of Uverpool, sc of hlra^bter, 

so of SheiScdd, so of liondoDy and of every otlier pl^o where ignorance or 
< upidityJbas s^ed the disposition to improve. 

From a calculation made j|p the basis of the last census, there are in Lou- 
don 300,000 cesspools, whose contents form an exhal% surface of 3,700^000 
fCf^, nearly 62 acres, or 17,650,000 cubic feet. This, in the worda of tho 
authottty, « Is equ4 to oue en<H;mous elongated stagn^t cesspool 10 miles 
in length, 60 feet in>vidth, and 6 feet 6 inches in depth, which would extend 
throt^h London^ from the Broadway at Hammersmith to Bow* Bridge over 
the river I^a^a distance of 10 miles* If such a gigantic cesspool of iilth 
were to be seen, it would 611 the mind with horror; but, as is shown 
above, a vast number of small ones which, added together, equal it in 
extend is dotted all over tho town ; in fact it may be said that the ground, 
in old districts more particularly, is literally honeycombed with the bar- 
barous tilings.’ ’rhe atmospheric pollution which such a hoarded con^o- 
meration must necessarily produce can hardly be less fatal than the paludal 
miasma of the Campagna, or of the equatorial regions of Western Africa. 
11 not in itself a cause of diseasb, it aggimates the effect a thousandfold. 
With our improved social habits, we no longer allow our streets aqd 
kennels to be defiled with the excretaj of a population ; the opemtions of 
nigiitmen are >iewed with increating difcgust. Why, then, should we bo 
content to live— to go through our daily avocatioas— expand ourselves in 
domestic or intellectual enjoyments— pour out our hearts in loving sym- 
pathies, with a pestiferous accumulation of putridity but a few inches 
lielow our feet? If the nuisance were irremediable, we might resort to 
fumigations and counteracting poriumes, as did our forefathers, and 
wid^Your to bo tiiaiikful that things were uo worse. But tlie remedy is 
as simple as the evil is ofienslvo. Svith an ample supply of water pro- 
perly distributed, and applied in dwelling houses and underground, all these 
noxious matters may be at once carried away. In a well-constructed 
sewer, the cpniitiuous flow of a small stream, of water efiects by simple and 
innoxious means a transport and removal which now cost so dear hi every 
sense of toe word. 

Tho reservoirs at the Fairraount wmrks, by which Philadelphia id sup- 
ply, eo^n 22,000,000 gallons. The water is distributed through 97 
njdles of iron pipe. The daily consumption in 1848 was 4,276,352 gaUons, 
for which the receipts were nearly 117,000 doHars. Three wate^wheels 
lift the quantify required at a daily cost of four dolliurs, and two men, 
worl^ing tH bumrs altornatelyi do all the duties connected with the 
supply, which, besides private service, includes 861 fire-plugs, and 319 
‘pubfio hydrant pumps,’ Mew York, toojiaa its aqueduct 40 miles in 
lengtli, 8 feet high, and 7 wide, which will convey 80,00(^000 galloi^ 
daily; the dist|ributisig reservoir holds i21, 000,000 gall^ and there ere 
more than 180 miles o? p^e bidthmughn^ut the city, j^ton slho w® bo 
abun^ntly lupplled when the aqueduct' which is to bring water from 
Codiituate Lake, twenty miles distant, shaQ be finished. The source will 
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Afford 10,000,000 gallons every (Uy: tlie capacity of the Jfeaervoirs is 
70,000,000 gallons. Such undertakings (Ure worthy of all pGaise« 

Loudon is supplied with water by eight iMrincipfd eompmiies,, and two or 
tliree minor ones, who furnish, according to Mr f^tchar’a calculation, as 
read brfore the Statistical Society, 330,000,000 hogjAeada yearly; being 
10,140,500 cubic feet per day, or at the rate of 30 gaDoha for eac^ indv- 
vidual of the population. Yet it is notorious that there w iuKLondon 
70,000 houses^ occupied by more than half a |^on of inhabitants, which 
have no supply whatever. It is in this class of dwpUings that the miseralUie 
]nake*8hiAs take place alluded to above, as exhibited most markedly in the 
east of London, where some hundreds of ^ stand-cooks’ scattered over the 
‘low nei^bourhoods,’ with an intermittent supply, afford but scanty 
means fw comfort or cleanliness. 

The thirty gallons per day to each individual is thus shown to 
be practically a fallacy. Yet were it true, certain essentials wDnljd still 
be lacking. We want water, but good w^cr, sweet and wholesome^ 
not diluted mud or sewer refuse. The Thames, in its course, of 160 
miles, leceives the refuse outpourings of 223 cities, towns, and villages; 
tlie metropolis discharges its pestilential tribute to the noble river 
through sewers, to the amount of 30,000,000 gallons daily, or 130,000 
tons. Among a population of 2,000,000, the mere daily ablntions must 
contribute largely to the causes of contamination ; add to this the excremen- 
titiotts matters, ‘ the washings of foul linen, the filth and refuse of many 
hundred manufactories, the offal and decomposing vegetable substances 
from the markets, the foul and gory liquid from slaughter-houses, and the 
purulent abominations from hospitals and dissecting-rooms^’ and an idea 
may be formed of the quality of the fiuid which no incousideralde portion 
of the inhabitants of London are doomed to drink, to use for all domestic 
purposes every day of their lives, unless, indeed, they alijure the impure 
dement altogether, and consume it as disguised by brewers, distillers, mid 
Lcensed victuallers. 

The Lambeth Company, which distributes water ever a large part of 
the low, flat district on the south of the Thames, take their supply from 
the rWer near to Cluuing- Cross Suspension bridge; they pump it at 
once, without any intermediate process of filtration, mto the cietems of 
thdr customers. Now it is wort% of remark, that during the late visita- 
tion of cholera the deaths were more numerous on the Lambeth side of 
the river than in any other part. The maximum mortality fell in Rother- 
liithc, a district supplied with water from the Thames near Chdaea Hos- 
pital The whole of this penm^uJated region lies low, aS befinre 'stated, 
some fbet belQw high-water mark-*a fact not to be 4ost\ sight of in 
theorising on the relation between impure water and choiefaie phenomena. 
But when we find the more elevated districts— supplied the New River, 
and the companies deriving their supplies fvmiL Ihnnpstead and from the 
Thames at Kew and Hammersmith, sources of purity— scap- 

ing almost intact, we eaimot resist tlie inference th^ bed water induces an 
ubnormal condition m those who drink it favonrable to the encroachments 
of disease. From time to time, a panie has seized the public mind on the 
subject of Thames water; and companiea have filtered on i large, and 
ifidividuals on a small scale, hoping to obtain a drinkable beverage. 

. la 
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In 1828, ^ committee of medioai and ecLentifie gentlWnon appointed bv* 
parliomeni itew up a report o& tte water quertm. We h^vo quoto<l 
fh>m this r^rt atore. Ae vegerda the meduudcal deansiDg) they con- 
sidered ^ it obruras tiiat water reeeiring so large a proporlioD of foreign 
martins ao we kmrtF their way into tkq TIumies, a»f so fix im|^e as 
to destroy fisli, ceiuiot, eren when clavided by dltrrtion, be pvoitooAeed 
entirdrfiee the mpicioti of general insalubrity.* Analyses of nater 
engagedf tiie attentiou of Beiaelius during some of the latter years ei hi& 
lilh: that great chemist found it impossible to divest water, once con* 
tandnated by human e^^cretas, of its noxious prinnples. ^ 

The subject is a fertile one, commercially as well as physiologieafiy. 
Siitee the Beports of the Health of Towns* Commission were published, 
many schemes and projects have been put forward with a view to a pure 
and efficient water-supply. Artesian wells, and distant lakes and streams, 
axe tinted about as availahlo sources ; but no one plan has yet appeared 
which combinea all the requisites. Forcible objections are luged against 
increasing the already too numerous associations of irresponsible com- 
panies. One great controlling and administrative authority would (^peor 
to be the essential principle of true sanitary reform. 

In addition to the vitiating causes already indicated, the monster smedee- 
nuisance is a pre-eminent gncv<ince Manchester, Stockport, and others 
of our northern manufacturing towns are flagrant examples of a prejudicial 
excess of smoke. Wherever the fuliginoub vapours abound, there vegrta- 
tioa languishes, in most cases perishes— the deadening mfluenco extending 
O’ven to outlying suburbs. That whiph is fatal to vegetable life would, by 
anakgy, be fatal also to animal existence : some things which may be 
taken into the stomach without harmful consequcuces, are eminently inju- 
lious when brought into contact with the lungs. People have eaten 
decomposing animal substances, and lived, when the gases evolved in the 
process of decompositton would have destroyed life. The air of large 
towns conueys to a person fresh from the country, and in a normal state 
of health, a sense of sufibcatiem. This feeling is experimiced by town- 
dwellera themselves in rainy or dump weather. The c^on of tlto smoke 
then heemes saturated, and sinks, and the subsidence of the murky canopy 
prevents iimt ventiikition which in clear open weather takes place in a 
greafedr or lesser degree. In Manchester, the rain-^vater is hai^r than^ 
diatuf springs in the neighbouring hills-~an anomaly only to be acoeunted* 
for hytihe^carlMmAceonB overcharge in the atmosphere. Hence the busy 
f>eate of manu&cture, whose inhabitants, qj^ove all others, tecpiira energy, 
;ictiv%, and imirit, are compelled to work at a discount, and dm industrial 
barometor is d^pussed in proportion to the aSrial surehaige and debase- 
ment 1^ wortog population ajre not the sole sofferora. * Even 
upcfn the midffie and* higher olasses the nuisance of an excess of smoke, 
occasioned by %natance and culpe})l6 carelessaess, opmtes as a tax, 
inenAuing the wear and tear of and the expense washing, to all 
who live withk the range of the mismanaged chhimeys.. in the su^rba of 
Manchester, fiop example^ linen will bo ta dhrfy in two or^ three days as it 
wotdd be evea Lu the suburbs of London ah a wm.* 

Londoners will hardly bo reconcSod In their own hmhky aunoyanoe by 
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the knowledge that a greater exists im hundred n^es to the northward. 
It was a subject of eomplauit a couple of centuries ago* Hio JSarl of 
StrafTordf writing to one of his friends after an illttess, j t I'erovered 
more in a day by an open country air tlian in a forti^ht's time in that 
smothering one of London/ * As air is/ says old Burton, * so arfi^^tho 
inhali^nteH^duil, hekTy^ witty, subtje, neat, cleanly, clowni^, sick, and 
sound.* The quaint humorist was nearer tlie truth than he perhaps 
thought. To say nothing of breweries, distiHeries, and their cottntim 
rivals of all de^es, the twelve gas companies of London bum 130,000 
tons of Coal in the twelvcmonth—no small item in the sooty aggrade. 
In fact the veriest smoke-dcnoimcer of the present day would ne^ but to 
reproduce honest J^olm Evelyn's complaint, as set forth in his ^ Fumifugitmu* 
Ih hiif \hy even the evH was already obnoxious; for he speaks of the 
* hellish and dismal <loud of sea coal/ and of the chimneys brewers 
and traders, whose * belching sooty jaws do manifestly infect the air more 
than all the chimneys of London put together.* Plants and flowers, too, 
would no longer grow where tlio fumes penetrated. The author of ‘ Sylva’ 
took part in preparing an act to snpprcbs the nuisance ; but nothing came 
of it, and the same negative result has coutinued down to our own day. 

A twofold necessity would se^i to exist for purification of tlie air in 
towilis. seeing that not only are the lungs of the community defrauded of 
their fair and natural quantum of oxygen, but the water is deteriorated in 
quality by absorption of impurities from the atmosphere. Dr Angus Smith, 
in a report on the air and water of towns, read to the British Association, 
shows the detei ioration to consibt in more than the increment of carbonic acid, 
and to be due to oiganic matter, whkh all animals throw ofl m exphatioo. 
He has collected condensed breath from the inside of windows in crowded 
rooms, and submitted it to chemical analysis. * If allowed/ he observes, 

^ to stand some time, it forms a thick, apparently glutinous mass ; hut 
when this ib examined by a mitroscope, it is seen to be a closely-matted 
confervoid growtli, or, in other words, the Oiganic matter is couvei'ted into 
confervm, as it probably would liave been converted into any kind of vege- 
tation that happened to take root. Between the stalks of the confervm furo 
to be seen a number of greenibh globules constantly moving about, vatbus 
speciea of volvox, accompanied also by monads many times smaller. '^Yhen 
this happens, the scene is certainly lively and the sight beqptji&I; b# 
petore this occurs, the odour of perspiration may be distinctly perceived^ 
especially if the vessel containing the liquid be placed in hoiK^ waltv/ 
It is worthy of note that even after, many days of rain, this 
matter may still be detected in a||^own atmosphere. i 

Tbfl dootwr's summing up ought to be Widely known. We 
apme of his conclnsions here-- they may serve as salutary texts* 
that irtm jpolhitinn of .air in crowded rooms is really owing to oi^nic ftiaiteii^ 
not jmeimy carbonic acid, that this may be collected firom the lunge, hr 
brea^ nod from crowded rooms indiflcrently ; that it is capable of det^- 
po4tfam, and becomes attached to bodies in An apartment, where it 
Ubly td^mposes, especially when moisture assists it ; that this matter baa 
a strong aoiAtal imeU, first of perspiration, or, wbenbutnt, of^mpounds of 
prcftein ; and thoil; its power of supposing the Sfe of afliioalples it 
ta contain the usual elements of organised *life. . ^ t ^ 
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Next ]ie 6x^]aki8 the chemistry of filtration, and allegw that ^ water cjin 
novet 8tsmd long with advantage, unless oii\ very hrgw soale, and should 
be need when OoUectedi Or as soon as filtered/ fthall filters & their work 
imjperfaetl/; the larger they are' the better. The vapid^ 8|dritles8 taste of 
wateT'^in idtge towns is* caused Ity the water purifying itself Aom the 
koxioqS matters i^hich it^eives from sewcra and drama by pe^Olai^ or 
Otherwise. The corrective rccomm^ded for thb absence of living flavour 
is the addition of a small qnmitity of add. Again^* The slightly-a&aMO 
etate into whidvtire soil is put at certain periods of die year, give it a 
fiieilHy for Emitting vapours/ Here we seem to have a glimpse of one of 
the manhbld operations of telluric chemistry: it would be interestii^ tb 
kmw whether any, or what condition of the soil favours the development 
of cholera; or whether the diffusion of ammonia in the atmosphere, by 
facilitating the evdution of organic particles in hot weather, lias dny part 
in tli6 phenomena of epidemics. 

It would far exceed our limits to dissert at length on all the causes 
which deteriorate public health, to the nrejudice of public and private 
economy and morals. Most of them lKw9t>een brought forward directly Or 
indirectly, and we can (mly paiihudaribe one or two others before approadi*' 
ing the subject of remedial measures. Perhaps but few persons, until of 
late, had ever thought that dirt and impurity involved such fearful conse- 
fences, such an amount of sorrow and sufieiing. Dirt, danger, disease, 
death, form an aillteratlve series fraught with higlily-important considera- 
tions which compel attention. It costs more nof to have paved streets, 
th-ains, and seweis, and a constant supply of water in the house, than to 
have all these couvcnionces. In Manchester, Lords, and other towns, aS 
shown by concurrent testimony, the more a street is neglected by the 
municipal authorities, the more will it l>e neglected by those who inhabit 
it. If a street be kept clean, there is a hope that the dwellers therein will 
follow the deanly example; but it is manifestly a delusion to expect 
purity to flourish in a swamp of impurity. Classify the fever patients in 
hoBpitds, you will find that nine out of ten come from the unpaved aud 
undpained districts^ Dr Barpn Howard remarks, that in such quarters 
* Whole streets are unpaved, and without drains or main-soweis; are worn 
into fieisp rata and holes, b which water constantly stagnates; and are so 
COvMMl With refuse mid excrementitious matter, as to he almost impassable 
ftafli dqithpf mml, and intolerable fbm stemh.* This is said of 
bkester, where^ ^ of 687 streets inspected by a voluntary assoeiatbn, 248 
were reported as being unpaved, 112 ifl- ventilated, 352 Us contabbg stog- 
ie pnots, heaps of refuse, ordure, . Of the 586 streets of Leeds, ^ 
iiu^are^ved l^the town— that is, by the Icpl authorities; theremamder 
edm ehher paved by owners, or ore partly paved, or are totally unpaved, 
w&h tite Mffimes broken in every direction, and ashes and filth of eveify 
deiiiu^tlon m^eumidatf d upon many them. In the maxmfiioturiDg toms 

fbrat of which have euWigedWbh great rapidity, the additions 
boetic^ttiide without regard ^er to riie personal comfort of the bhg- 

To btdld the latgest nUinW 
ol^cofltages hu thejaiallest a&owebb ipe^ eeems to have been thooriigi- 
aal vbw of the speciilatois; uhd &e having the houses* up and tenanted, 
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tbd m jgiZu^ their 4e6im. Thus tieighbonxbeeAr^ arUb in 

vhieih there is n^har water^sofr^tHS^ces, nor my <!mwiA6na^ for the 
abs(t4tkte mniliB of the occupiers.’* Hero we hsAre a si^fiMt hi&tr^ne out 
«f nian7-*-4hat 'cupidity ^ proprietors’ is justly disable with a great 
WMEOilnt of public miseiy. ^ 

^ In all this there ia not only lobs of character, health, and life, but ^loes 
also of a source of revenue to towns, and of materials liighly valuable to 
the agriculturist. Assuming that 15,000 tons of solid excrem^ntitioBs 
matter aro daily cast into the sinks and seWers of London, and that Ciadi 
ton is worth bOs. when converted Into poudntte^ or marketaUf manure, there 

in the present waste of such mat^Lds a daily loss of more than £7000, 
and this superadded to the often-urged obnoxious consequences of sueh 
waste. U we draw up a debtor and ci editor account in this, as in any 
■other part of the bubject, the balance is always against the Htlierto imper- 
fect arrangements. Wherever improvement has been attempted, although 
on no gi*and comprehensive scale, the icbiilt has proved favourable, in 
Aberdeen the streets are swept daily at a charge of £1000 yearly ; the 
refuse is worth £2000. In Per^, again, the cost of cleansing is £1660 
aamiaUy, while the value of the swoepmgs is £1730. With our kioreased 
knowledge of the chemistry of agriculture, and of the necessity for main- 
taking a due balance between the aiiimal and vegetable kiogdoms-r-between 
the physical and the organicr-it is little creditable to us, as a people i^t 
to avail ourselves of all promising means oi trade, that the most v^uatde 
of fertilising substances, the richest in nitrogenous principles, should be 
poured forth as wortliless. Our area of w^te lands would soon be dirai- 
liistied were a proper economy of manures onco established. In the nties 
and towns of Chim, tubs and -tanks ai’e placed in the streets for public 
use, and at tlie close of each day arc emptied into barges, whioh, by 
means of the numerous canals, convey the prised freight to all the ftrms 
of the district. Here we see a rational appreciation of useful ele- 
mentjb : whatever system of seworago may be adopted, it must, to bo 
thoroughly efficient, provide for a proper conservation and employment of 
the animal refuse. Its distribution in a liighly-dlluted state to wide dis- 
tricts, by means of pipes laid underground, has been recommended ; but 
taking ail circumstances into consideration, we believe that ifs couvefsiem 
into the solid form, or as jmdreife^ would be the more deairatde pmess," 
fmd the most avaiUlo f^r general transport. Tliq invigoraiion vdiitfe 6o% 
murce U destmed to feel under the relaxation of restrictive laws will dcsd)t- 
1^ stimulate ingenuity to sopae acceptable solutioh of the d^cuhyt 

Another instanee of combined waste and nomoosheas is to bo found kk" 
Ikxsmund slaugliter-houses. In this, as in so many other suiisancns, 

Aem dviiisation is remarkably tolerant. That which Fhntaguhets lurf 
Todois regulated by statutory enactments, is now left m a grpAt meawcife 
to kei^date for itself. There are 4000 butchem ia Loadod^ and ta 
the vfetvdaomod ever concentrated k the metropolis, neatly two inWMs 
of ankn^s of all sorts aro sold at Smiti^dSeld k ayear. A 

tibn fipBsf nay, in tl^ heart of a lam fuad^Aernidy-pofiidate^^ 
cm of thois^vadnsoii^ sdilch, fenmtefeod^ioagronsi^ Im 
onosiMerttcNf and^yet a few mofisenk Of 





hy cojnme«^ pme peetmlaiy dJmfcecQs^^ votilii •mnrkoe.any otto 
iii tlba onioe mttnide 

naj^ural Bittia^oo; for a qiiadrapadUL m foot oc^<£4oim cattles 

awkqts ^ oooiplflte tbe ftBo^raitcm to be coxamenoea oalHrf^towtt 
comeateneB. Ilfo ^ty corporation derive an amm^ profit of nearly 
fiom the present market^ tbe area of ivbfobi8 8carc%<me-four^ofvdxat 
is resfily needed to afford proper acconnnbdation to the herds and fiocks of 
live-bt^, the 160 salosmen, the 000 licensed drovers, and the mnititude 
of buyers, whose purcliases form an annual aggregate of £7,000,000< 

The other maikeis of London--north, south, east^ or west^-are xepro^ 
ducti(»is of the Smithfield nuisance on a smaller scaie : most of them 
infested by slaughter-houses—a very scandal to social police. Whether 
on the siu^e, or, as is frequently the case, in an underground cellar, the 
enuumtions from the noisome garbage taint the meat exposed for salsbat 
the Btalls, and add to the already existing overchaEge of atmospheric 
rity. From fifty to sixty sheep, or ten to twenty cattle, are slaughtered 
daily in some of these reeking vaults. We may, however, hope that the 
nuLbanoe here specified, as well as others, will ere long be looked back on 
as errors of the past ; for by the Feport of the Commission of Sewers for 
the City of Loudon, published a few weeks since, we learn that slaughter- 
houses within its jurisdiction are now licxinsed, and cleansed in accoraanee 
with the regulations, and that other local evils are in process of mkigatiou 
or removal. We gladly record this step towards essential efficiency iff 
corporate supervision. , 

Putting the physical and economical advantages against the ^ interests,^ 
there is no valid reason why such nuisances should not be abated — ^the 
rather as the precedents for such a step are as complete as could be 
wished. The two cattle-markets of Paris arc many miles distant from thp 
city ; all animals intended for consumption in the capital must bo killed at 
one or otha: of the five abattoirs, or slaughter-houses, built at some distance 
without the walls. These edifices were erected in 1810, in obedience tb a 
decree by Napoleon, and w^e so perfect in their arrangements, as to have 
never been improved on. The regdations for securing entire cleanliness ajfo 
admkable, and are enforced rigorously on the Imtchers and killers employed 
on tliO premises : a task greatly facOitated by the ample space afforded and 
the meone thorough ventilation and circulation of the air. Ihe oiigmal 
cost of the abattoirs was £660,000; tlie revenue derived from them hi 1646 
mounted to £47,608; wliile the expenditure being £4958, a net ptofit 
ijaiaainctd of nearly £^,000. Abattoirs are not altogefoer unknown In 
En^^and: Ihere is one about three miles from Liverpool, which, while 
remunerati&g the proprietors, has relieved the to^, though not so com- 
pletely as could be wished, of a mischiovous source aimojimce. The 
inhahitants great port of the Mersey will find but litfiie good in half- 
mmures; no^g short of entire prohibHion of uotramural riau^tering . 
¥Bi meot the necessities of tiie case. Norwich also has its abattoir, on tOi^ 
sooatt « wstde^ lioflroyer, to bo efficiently nemedhil as well pmfitbble. 

{ jnsa seifcow of tim metropoUtan cattte^narket is no new qnestiop; *it, 
was^efofo^y discnisediis speech and 'wa^Ung utariy a hmiSM yea|W.|^; 
^ the gqvtimmt Ootumnsion faifoly a|rpolnted toocill^ end 

rtfmi Ob the SmitiaMd iCMe^ will find miidi work rikeady doikt 
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Iianda in Mr (Iwynn's statem^ts, publisbed in 1766, as yniiX «8 in the memo- 
rial presented to the Lords of Council for Trade !n'l808. In reply to the 
btler, the Lords determined to suppress tlie existing lUarket, and remove it 
to a rite of not less tlien tvrelve acres beyond the trails/ Unfortunately 
this praiseworthy decision was not acted on, chiedy beouuSe of sopineuess 
On the part of the authorities, and opposition of interested individuals ; and 
it was not until 1828 that attention was again drawn to th^ subject, 
However, in parliamentary phrase, the parties took nothing by their amotion. 
In 1635 Mr Perkins erci'ted a spacious and well-provided cattle-ma^Ot at 
Islington, with a view to divert the trade from the *heart of the city, and 
tliereby abate a nuisance both dangerous and disgusting; but the under- 
taking proved a failure, and until within the past year not a hoof vtas 
lodged in the roomy receptacles. The decision of the Gommissfou now 
sitting will doubtless be a final one: we trust it may also be the rlglft one, 
and riiat through them sanitation may yet gain somewhat in completeness* 

Such, so far, may be considered os the essential grievances obnoxious to 
public liealth, and the cause of unparalleled evils, physical and moral, ’Social 
and individual. But the conclusions have been disputed ; tltey have beeU 
questioned as theoretical, and unsupported by fact. A Very slight acipioint- 
aitco, however, with the history of mcdicuie, coupled with tliat of interior 
national economy, will satisfy all the inferences as to cause and efiect. 
Ample confirmation is afforded by the annals of every people" whatsoever, 
tliat their wellbeing and advaqcemont depended not less on obedience to 
laws of health than to political Jaws. Mr Walker furnishes a case in point : 
— ‘ In ancient Egypt,’ he states, ‘ plagbe was unknown. Although densriy 
populated, the health of the inhabitants was preserved by strict attention to 
sanitary regulations. But with time came on change, and that change was 
in man. The serene climate, the enriching riv6r, llm fruilibl soil remained ; 
but when the experience of two thousand years was set at naught — when 
the precautions previously adopted for preserving the soil from accumulated 
impurities were neglected— when the sepulchral rites of civilised Egypt 
wereexcliangedfor the modem but barbarous practices of intcrment-*wheu 
the hmdof mummies became," as it tiow is, one vast chamcl-house-^the seed 
which was sown brought forth its bitter fruit, and from dangerous innova- 
tiona caine the most deadly pestilence. The plague first appeared in lijgypt 
4n the year 542, two hund^ years after the chaiu;e had been made from the 
undents the modem mode of ^pu}ture; and every onp at all acquainted 
'with the actual condition of Egypt will at once recojgnise intbe soil more 
sulBeient to accouut for the dreadful malady which constantly afiHcfs 
ihn^people.’ 

** we find .one of <the remarkable instances hi which It is possible to 

imsign a primary habih^ to a disease on distinct grounds^ ^ Ihe ]fiagne is 
paQ&ar to countries bordering on the Meditemmean; but its breeding- 
^0 ia St dietriGt on the coast of Egypt adjacmit to Alexan^. In former 
times theiBgyptidiis were very cleanly in their habits : they mado-dponhigs 
hs 1^ their rooms to promote ventilation, and kept up a coatiimd 

desceump^^Ottixen^ of air in their ohambm by means of the an 
appamtna C(msh;ucted on the roof of their heuBos; etlB used by theh 
descendants, hut nmohlass efUsotirciy. Now, the' great mass of tlur iiopola- 
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tion live huddled together in miserable dwellings. The system of burial 
among them is most imperfect: the grave is generally not more than 
eighteen niches in depth, and in many instances the body is covered only 
by a thin coat of sand. There are thirty-live burial-grounds in Cairo, each 
one a centre of pestilence. Dogs and hyenas prowl about them at night, 
and feast on the corpses ; millions of dies, generated by heat of climate and 
putrefaction, infest the air during the day, and sometimes by contact com- 
municate plague to tlie passcrs-%. Kg>'pt is not alone in this desecration 
of burial-grounds: in some parts of Ireland dead bodies are not unfrequently 
exhumed and devoured or*mutilated by packs of ferocious dogs. 

Again : one of the assistant-surgeons under the medical staff of India 
directs attention to the or burial-grounds, of which there are 

300 in and about the populous city of Benares. They are, to quote his 
own words, * productive of mischief .... and as the poor do not mind 
to bury the dead deeper tlm they think it necessary, a few years’ rains 

expose them to the action of the atmospheric heat and air Kfflu\ ia 

from putrid dead bodies, under favourable rircumstances, have been known 
even m Europe to nearly depopulate a number of villages; and that in India 
they will produce similar effects, but of an aggravated nature, is matter of 
no surprise.’ Here we have a definite effect arising out of a definite cause ; 
but other phenomena arc not so easily explained. It would be interesting 
could we know why scarlet fc\er should have originated in Arabia in the 
sixth century, and why no record of hooping-cough exists prior to 1510, 
when it prevailed fatally in Paris, and has subsequently destroyed groat 
numbers m all parts of tlie world. Cholera, too, is peculmr to India, in 
which country it has been known and dreaded from the most ancient times. 
Influenza also, which comes at all times and seasons, choleraic in character, 
and equally mysterious — what is it? Those ore instances where our 
science is at fault. That the obnoxious principle lies in paludal poison 
or marsh miasm, is gonerally agreed on; but opinions are divided as to 
the nature of the miasm. One side pronounces it ^ a product of vegetable 
decomposition; the other an cxliaktion from the earth, favoured by 
the condition of the marsh,’ Others, again, assign the cause to some as 
yet undiscovered phenomena of telluric chemistry — some acrifonn pro- 
duct of decomposition infused into the air immediately above the sur- 
face of the earth. But however ignorant we may be of the real causes 
of zymotic and epidemic diseases, wc know tliat filth, uncleanlhioss, and 
an impure atmosphere, are positively favourable to their outbreak and 
to the virulence of their ravages. The hl^hy condition of towns in Eng- 
land in former times is scarcely to be imagined : the unpaved streets were 
made the receptacles for filth and refuse of all descriptions. Cities 
and towns were thus converted into human jungles not less maLirioiis 
than the swamps of India. Kenewal of air was never regarded as a vital 
necessity, and fearfully at times was the ignorance punished. In our judi- 
cial records will be found more than one mention of a ‘ black assize.’ At 
Oxford in 1577, three hundred individuals who had attended the court, 
as well as the judge and sheriff, died from malignant fever within forty-eight 
hours of the opening of the proceedings. The disease was communicated 
by the wretched prisoners who liad been shut up for months In the noisome 
cells of an unventilated prison; and a similar instance occurred In London 
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at the Old Bailey in 175G, when the lord mayor, the two judges, besides 
several persons of note, and many others also, met their death. Cause and 
effect were never more markedly exhibited. The history of epidemics as 
regards our own country alone is appalling ; the lives swept away in the 
oft-recun-ing visitations of the destroyer must be coimted by myriads. To 
go back but two centuries: Howel, writing in 1648, says, ‘in and about 
St I’aul’b Church horse-dung is a yard deep and more than one writer of 
the days of the second Chiles complains that the sulphuretted hydrogen 
exhaled from the filth and refuse which then defiled the streets of London 
turned silver black. No wonder that with such a congenial nidus prepared 
for its reception, the pestilence of the East should have ravaged the West. 
But then, as now, the great plague found its victims among the * lower 
orders;' of those in high positions, and among the wealthy, but few com- 
paratively died. Even when no such dread calamity prevailed, the waste 
of life was startling to a competent observer: Sydenham has left it on 
record, that in his time from 1000 to 2000 persons died every year in 
the metropolis of ague and intermittent fever — diseases which seldom 
occur in the present day except in low, marshy, undrained localities. Had 
the great plague not been followed by the great fire, liondon would have 
suffered again and again from the same causes— want of cleanliness, space, 
and air. Sir Christopher "Wren’s noble plan for rebuilding the city, which 
may even yet be studied with advantage, provided amply for street ven- 
tilation; but how imperfectly the benefit was realised, will long remain 
as a signal instance of shortsightedness and cupidity. Perhaps the sash- 
windows, which ^ came in ’ with William III., may have assisted in the 
subsequent gradual ameliorations. 

The development of typhus is remarkable : its action is most fatal in 
northern latitudes ; in the south it rarely appears, or very mildly. It is 
constant in England ; jail fever, hospital fever, putrid fever, ship ffever, arc 
only other names for the one fell malady— typhus. It is both infectious 
and contagious; it is not generated in the miasm of churchyards, in the 
atmosphere of dissecting-rooms, in effluvia from noxious trade-operations, 
though all these prepare the way for its fatal attacks. It is pre-eminently 
the disease of the poor and the destitute. Many practitioners who visit 
exclusively among the wealthier classes never see a case of it. Dirt, pri- 
vation, bad food, and overcrowding, are powerful predisposing causes ; and 
where these are combined, the contagion pkys and riots with human life as 
the wild winds of the equinox with the fallen leaves of autumnal forests. 

* 1 once went,’ states Mr Bowie m his evidence, ‘ into a room where a 
woman was lying in typhus fc^cr, a small undeiground apartment, the 
window of w&h opened into a confined area or yard. To this situation 
she had been conned several days : the window and door were closed ; 
none of the excretions had been removed. On entering the room, I was 
almost suffocated ; the stench was unbearable. I rushed to the window, 
and threw it open before 1 could speak a word. After paying my visit, 
when I got into the street I was seized with headache, gid&ess, and 
sickness. 1 was so ill the next morning that 1 was unable to rise, and was 
confined to bed for several days afterwards. No dead locusts putrefying 
in a stagnant pool in Ethiopia could have produced a worse sinell, or 
created a more poisonous atmosphere, than existed in that room.’ In 
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addition to all other distressing circumstances, tlie more pecuniary cost of 
typhus is an important item in tiie general sum of sufTering. Livei-pool 
expends annually £2400 on cases of typhus fever alone ; an amoimt which, 
properly applied, would go far towards the entire suppression of the dis- 
ease. This is a case in which the remedial efficacy of ventilation cannot be 
too strongly insisted on : it is perliaps the cheapest tliat can be had re- 
course to. Varro and Hippocrates knew its value ; they both effected 
cures during the prevalence of epidemics by causing openings for ventila- 
tion to bo made in the walls of sick-chambers. And there is a passage in 
one of the letters addressed by Erasmus to Wolsey’s physician winch 
would apply with almost equal force at tlie present day, * The English,* 
says the learned Hollander, ‘ are thtally regardless concerning the as^HJCt 
of their doors and windows to the east, north, and south ; tlien they build 
tlieir chambers so tliat they admit not a thorough air, which yet, in Galen's 
opinion, is very necessary.’ 

The ancient Bomans, with their practical good sense, took measures, 
extraordinary for the period, to maintain the standard of public health. 
'Hie lirst aqueduct for supplying Rome with water was constructed as early 
as 313 B.G. The huge sewer or cloaca rnimma is attributed toTarquin, 
who also drained the unhealthy swamps which surrounded the seven-hilled 
city. These swamps are now left to take care of themselves, and the con- 
sequence is a perpetual malaria. Roads were gravelled and streets paved 
by the Romans at an early period, and aediles appointed to have charge 
over baths, sewers, temples, aqueducts, streets, and roads. At one time 
during the republic there was a contract by the censors to pay 1000 talents, 
nearly £200,000, for the repair of the sewers — ^no mean evidence of the 
importance attached to the imderground channels. The emperors outdid 
the republic. Agrippa once more repaired the sewers, and turned seven 
rivers into them with such effect, as to render them navigable. He also 
built 170 public batlis at his own cost. ITie whole number of these ediffees 
in Rome was nearly 1000. One of them was so spacious, that 3000 bathers 
could be accommodated at once. Under Augustus the whole city was laid 
out in vici or blocks, each of 230 dwelling-houses ; the height of houses was 
fixed at seventy feet ; and the law required that a space of Bve feet should 
be left between one house aud another; and crooked and narrow streets 
were'straightejied and widened. 

To turn to another part of the world ; when the Spaniards first invaded 
Peru and Mexico, they were much astonished to find that the ‘ barbarians,’ 
as they called the nativeis were far advanced in those social arrangements 
commonly considered as inseparable from modem civilisation. Aqueducts, 
carried ‘over hill and valley for several miles,* boro abundant streams 
wherever luxury or necessity required. The city of Mexico was supplied 
from a source in a hill a league distant by means of earthen pipes as Lirge 
as a man’s body. There were two rows of pipes, so tliat if one needed 
repair, the water could still flow through the other to the capital, there to 
be distributed to the fountains and reservoirs for the service of the popula- 
tion. And further, as recorded by Mr Prescott ‘ A careful police pro- 
vided for the safety of the city. A thousand persons were said to have 
been employed daily in watering and sweeping the streets, so that a man—* 
to borrow the language of an old Spaniard-—** could walk through them 
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with as little danger of soiling his feet as his hands.” ’ The population 
numbered 300,000 ; thus 1 in 300 was employed in the work of cleanli- 
ness. If such arrangements — ^the arts of peace — ^were made the subject 
of especial attention by the Romans, and by the barbarians of America, 
we have the less excuse for neglecting them in our more advanced state 
of enlightenment. 

The visitation of influenza in 1847, and of cholera in 1849, may, if 
rigidly viewed, be taken not only iis a waniuig, but as an index of 
what has not been done, and of what has to be done. The reports of> the 
General Board of Health published in the latter year embody a large 
and valuable mass of facts and suggestions on the whole subject in con- 
nection with quarantine and the prevention of diseases. With regard to 
the flrst of these (questions, it appears from the evidence that quarantine 
regulations, such as Iiavc hitherto prevailed, are a mistake, productive more 
of harm than good ; that on the arrival of a ship hi port, the immediate 
removal of the sick to airy quarters provided for their reception on shore 
is the best means of arresting the progress of disease. Science and pliilo- 
sophy are brought forward in support of these views. ‘ There lias been 
much confusion of tenns,’ states the report, ‘ in respect to the use of the 
words contagion and non-contagion. We have had instances of professional 
men who avowed their belief of the contagiousness of typhus, and stated 
tliat they had experienced it in their own persons. When asked for the 
evidence on which the belief was founded, they luive usually related some 
circumstances showing, not the contagiousness, but the infectiousness of 
the disease. Contagion is a term applicable to a cliiferent set of circum- 
stanc*es. Aocordmg to the hypothesis of contagion, no matter how pure 
the air, no matter what the condition of the fever ward, if the physk'ian 
only feels the pulse of the patient, or touches liiin with the sleeve of his 
coat, though he may not catc'h the disease himself, he may eommunicate it 
by a shake of the hand to the next friend he meets. If this were so, the 
track of a general practitioner who attended one i)atient labouring under a 
spcciflc epidemic disease woidd be marked by the seizure of the rest of his 
jiatients ; and if any disease of common occurri'iice really possessed sucli 
powers of communication and diflusion, it is diflicult to conceive how it is 
that the human race has not been long since extinguished. It is not in 
human power to take from any disease the property of contagion, if this 
property really belong to it ; but it is in our power to guard against and 
prevent the effects of any contagion, however intense ; and it is equally in 
our power to avoid communicating to common disease an infectious cha- 
racter, and aggravating it into pestilence. Strictly, contagion, as the word 
implies, is capable of being communicated only by actual contact ; while 
the influence of infection, as far at least as regards the diffusion of the 
exhalations of the sick into the surrounding atmosphere, Is represented to 
be limited to the distance of a very few yards.’ 

It may ndt be uninteresting to follow what is here advanced concerning 
contagion with some particulars as to the genesis and development of 
cholera, as communicated by Dr 8. Davis of Patna to the Statistical 
Society : — ‘ During the eight years,’ he observes, * of my residence hero, 

I liave seen severd severe visitations of cholera and remittent fever) the 
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former usually making its appearance at tko commencement of the hot 
winds. There is often in April and May an indescribable but well-under- 
stood state of the atmosphere, accompanied with variations in the wind, 
and a hazy and sultry appearance, tliat is ikvourable to the production of 
the former very frightful disease. During such weather you find vegeta- 
tion blighted by impalpably small animalcuhe, which elude the perception 
of the naked eye, but are easily discovered by the aid of the microscope, 
1 have long thought that cholera, and some other diseases, liave their 
origin in animalculine blight ; and late writers have brought together so 
many facts bearing on the subject, that this opinion gams ground with mo 
daily; nor is the circumstance of diseases spreading more in crowded cities 
than in smaller localities at all contrary to this theory, since there are so 
many more points of attraction and deposit. Tlie state of the atmosphere 
is without doubt greatly modified by tlic locality over which it ranges; and 
in situations favourable to the production of disease, it is not unreasonable 
to conclude that a peculiar state of it is attended by a vivifying inilueiice 
which brings into existence poisonous animalculine exhalations capable of 
producing maladies in those who may bo obnoxious to it, either from con- 
genital or induced debility, or other idiosyncrasy.* 

The enumeration of evils in many instances serves to suggest the 
remedies. If it be objected that we have left too little space for the dis- 
cussion of the latter, wo should find a sufficient answer in the fact, that 
more than one responsible ‘ board * or * commission * is at work on the 
whole subject. Our summary of the rc(‘Oinmcndations embodied in the 
Health of Towns’ lieport for 1845 will already have conveyed an id(‘a of 
the essential points; and a l)ri(‘f abstract of the several acts of parliament, 
all more or less consequent on the general sanitary inquiry, may appro- 
priately serve to complete the scheme. We shall take them chronologically. 
An act passed in August 1844, to take effect in January 1845 : it regulates 
and prescribes the height of houses in proportion to the width of streets ; 
the dimensions of courts and backyards of dw'clliug-houses, so as to insure 
free access of air for ventilation. -Jt pn)vides for duly -proportioned 
windows, without providing for the repeal of that egregious legii,intorial 
blunder which peq)ctuatC8 a wiiulow'-tax. Dangerous tnules or occupations ^ 
are to be carri^ on at a distance of forty feet from any house ; and those 
offensive or noxious— blood, bone, tripe, or soap-boiling, fell-mougering, 
tallow-melting, slaughtering of animals — arc not to be within less than 
fifty feet of any dwelling, or forty feet of any public way. And further, in 
thirty years from the date of the act, ‘ it slull cease to be lawful to continue 
to carry on such business in such situation.* This enactment, however, con- 
tains a saving clause, to be applied in special eases. The act also embodied 
a clause prohibiting the use of cellars as dwellings under certain conditions. 
Those persons who live in London will remember how the builders started 
into unwonted activity tow'ards the close of 1844; houses were built or 
commenced on every spare spot of ground, whether suited to the purpose 
or not ; and the result is, that several of the leading thoroughfares, espe- 
cially on the ‘ Surrey side,* are completely spoiled by unsightly projections, 
whose form is anything but that which constitutes a convenient dwelling. 

It is not presumptuous to predict that the buildings thus erected by over- 
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lusty enterprise will some day have to fall before the sanitary reformer. 
Jjiberty of the sul)je(‘t is a groat privilege, bat not to be tolerated when it 
prejudices the common-weal. 

The act to encourage the establibliment of public baths and washhouses 
was passed in August 1846. On requisition of any ten rate-payers a 
vestry meeting may be convoked, at which two-thirds of the number pre- 
sent may decide to erect baths and washhouses, and cliarge the cost on the 
poor-rate. The resolution is to be sent to the Secretary of State, and the 
arrangements to be under the supervision of government commissioners. 
A code of by-laws is also enacted, to be obsen'ed in such establishments 
for the proper maintenance of order, decency, and economy. In .June of 
IB'i? came an act for consolidating the provisions for lighting, cleansing, 
and improving townb. It provides for the appointment of surveyors and 
inspectors of nuisances; for plans of districts, or places where pipes or 
drains arc to be laid, to be drawn and engraved on a scale of sixty inches 
to the mile ; for the management, alteration, and construction of sewers ; 
no unauthorised drains to exist under penalty of £20. The commissioners 
arc empowered to drain houses or buildings, to construct ash-pits 'and 
privies, and recover the cost from any proprietor refusing to comply with 
the regulations. Cesspools and drains may at all times, after notice given, 
bo viewed by the inspector. The jiaving of streets to be also subject to the 
same control. No new streets to be laid out without authority, and to be 
not less than thirty feet wide if a carriage-way, or twenty feet if not a car- 
riage-way. Streets to be named and numbered; gates to open inwards; pro- 
jections to be removed; and, where a wider thorouglifare is required, houses, 
when rebuilt, to bo set back; the fixing of water- spouts, erection of public 
clocks, and licensing of slaughter-houses, also to come under the same 
authority. With the proviso of four weeks’ special notice, ‘the commis- 
sioners may piircluise, hire, or build slaughter-houses and knackers’-yards — 
places for public recreation — and public bathing-places, washhouses, and 
drying-grounds ; but m any building provided for baths, the number of 
baths for the workiug-people must uot be less than double that for tho 
higher classes.* 

Another act for promoting the public health passed in August 1848. 
h applies to all parts of England and Wales, except some metropolitan 
districts, and provides for sanitary improvements. One-tenth of the poor- 
rate payers in any town may petition for an inspector to visit and report 
on tho state of the locality; or, if on anr average of seven years, the Kegis- 
trar-General finds the deaths to exceed 23 in 1000, the Central Board may 
then, on their own responsibility, send do^n an inspector, and issue a pro- 
visional order according to circumstances. Vaults, cellars, or drains, must 
he made according to tixed regulations ; no house to be built or repaired 
below the groiuid-floor without proper covered drains communicating with 
a sewer, or without ash-pits and privies ; the latter conveniences, especially, 
to be provided at workshops where above twenty of both sexes arc em- 
ployed at the same time, under a penalty of £20, or £2 a day on default. 
Lodging-houses are to be registered and limited as to number of inmates ; 
cellar dwellings are prohibited unless seven feet high, three feet being 
above the street, and properly drained, and provided with all essential 
conveniences. Nuisances may be suxnmarDy abated, and overcrowded 
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vaults and buricd^grounds may be closed when necessaiy. The act further 
confers powers on local authorities, and prescribes penalties. The whole 
of the provisions were further confirmed and* extended by additional acts 
passed in 1849. 

A^hat more is wanted ? is a question that naturally arises after perusing 
the legislatorial enactments. Herein are embodied all the essentials of 
cllicient sanitation. But opposition is strong, whether based in selfish- 
ness or ignorance ; and ^ the greatest good of the greatest number’ must 
be conquered inch by inch from shortsighted opponents. Opposition was 
offered to Bliilip Augustus when he wished to pave the miry streets of 
Paris ; the parliament of the Protectorate were opposed in their measures 
for getting rid of brick-kilns within the precincts of London ; and who is 
there that will not remember instances of opposition to sanitary improve- 
ment within his own experience? The assault has, however, been 
made, and although the advances are lamentably slow, eventual success 
must bo achieved. Besides tlio Commissions mentioned more tlian once 
in the course of the present Paper, and the (Joncral Board of Health, there 
is the New Sewers' Commission. Talent and ability are not lacking, and 
the sooner these qualities are manifested in real practical efforts the better 
for all parties. If the plans for the sewerage and drainage of London be 
not yet matured, we see no rcabon why tlic surface of the streets should 
not be properly cleansed. The withdrawal of the opposition to the general 
jutroduction of JMr Whitworth’s street-sweeping machine would bo {in 
important step in the right direction, and tend greatly to promote indivi- 
dual cleaiiimcss. Whatever system of drainage may be adopted for the 
metropolis, we for our paif should like to sec it combined with Air Alartin’s 
plan for diverting 4vll the sewerage from the river, and constructhig a broad 
public tcrrace-tlioroughfare on each side from Vauxhall to London Bridge, 
whereby a good view of the noble stream would bo obtained, as well as an 
airy promenade for the pent-up citizens. We would not have water, taken 
from the Tlianies in or near London, drunk on any tenns ; but we would 
have the river sa\ed from its present ovcrwliclming pollution— a measure 
the more ueoessai-y, when it is considered that the surface of the stream 
within the limits of the metropolis is 2245 acres. The fouler the water, 
the more noxious the exludations — a fact wliich hitliei’to has not received 
all the attention it deserves. 

If our remarks througliout have been more especially applied to London, 
it is that we hope to see the capital city become a model for the whole 
kingdom : she may, however, take lessons from without as well as within. 
In some instances we are indebted to cholera for ameliorations which 
ought to liave resulted from foresight. Since the visitation of tlic epidemic, 
Birmingham has been favoured with a * constant supply’ of water, to the 
great comfort and convenience of the inhabitants, many of whom now dis- 
pense \vitli the encumbering and insalubrious water-butt. The Hoy-shop’ 
town, too, is well swept ; not a court or alley but is purged by the scavt n- 
gcr's broom at least once a week, wlule in the leading thorouglifaics no 
ac( umulatious of dirt are pennitted. 

How much is involved in the great question which wc liavo here endea- 
^ oured to discuss in a practical and philosophical spirit ! All human inte- 
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rrsts are in some way oonccnicd. Legislative policy, political economy, 
the amenities of ci\ilisation, arc unsound and imperfect, unless l)a8ed on 
true social cconom). Education without sanitation must be er Tiecesdtafe 
rei - inefficient and unsatisfactory: it is not easy to elevate minds familiarised 
with filth and squalor. There is an essential dependence between ph}sical 
and moral purity. If the substratum of society is to be uplifted, perhaps 
no means would be so permanent and effectual as its sudden introduction 
into an improved class of dwellings. A great point is gained wlien people 
become sensible that a degree of responsibility rests upon them— that they 
Imve a character to lose. And to this point— unless experience bo falla- 
cious — we can only arrive by means of the combined ameliorating influ- 
ences of sanitation and education. 

There is much in the question to task and interest the restless spirit of 
invention and enterprise, which now, as ever, characterises the British 
people. Tlie meteorologist, hyliis studies on climate and temperature, 
may render valuable service to the physician in framing an extended code 
of laws of health. The mechanician, the engineer, the artisan, will here 
find scope for their liighest ingenuity: we W’ant the sunplest and best 
modes of building, of fitting interiors, of constructing streets, of wanning, 
lighting, and ventilating. All these arc prime desiderata, waiting tlicir 
realisation in some coming Newton of sociology. All human sympathies 
may find exercise in the work. It is better to train and lead than to 
punish ; better to coen e by moral than mechanical influences. Reputation, 
too, is to be won, and ‘glory’ achieved, in this aggressive movement, not 
less brilliant and far more lasting than that won by cannon and cohorts. 
Happily our hands are less fettered than formerly : to some extent we can 
‘ Cut Prejudice against the grain:* 

wc have outlived the notion, that the calamitous results of human error 
and social ignorance arc the direct and inevitable inflictions of Providence, 
to be submitted to with Mohammedan fatality. The philosophy of cause 
and effect has cleared the question of most of its difficulties; and we can 
but trust that far-reaching views will be combined in its solution with 
soundness of judgment and promptitude of action, and that a liberal 
spirit will animate all parties in the furtherance of so gi*and and bene- 
volent a work. 
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T IIK nature of the series of events which forced the British dwellers in 
America to oppose an armed resistance to the aggressive measures of 
the ministers of the English crown, and the characters and motives of the 
distinguished men who conducted that resistance to a successful issue, are 
still strangely misrepresented, alike by persons who maintain the divhic 
right of the colonial office to administer the affairs of Englishmen— pro- 
vided they live a great way off -after its own good pleasure, and by those 
who regard the issue of the memorable struggle as a gi*eat blow struck for the 
common liberties of mankind. The example of its chief hero, Washington, 
is to this hour absurdly pleaded by every man who fancies that the violent 
subversion of existing governments is the sole means of ostablisliing im- 
pro>ed and lasting ones. To the heroes of such convulsions— and the 
remark ought now to strike the ear as the expression of a mere truism — 
tlie illustrious American bears not the faintest resemblance, any more than 
he docs to Mahomet or to Napoleon Bonaparte. Neither he nor his great 
associates, Hamilton, Adams, iVanklin, ICnox— not even excepting Thomas 
.Jefferson, subsequently the idol of the ultra-democracy of the States— were 
in any fair sense revolutionists ; nor were they republicans, in our idea of 
the term. Though native-born Americans, they were, by breeding and 
tastes, English gentlemen : nothing at first was more distressful to their feel- 
ings tliaii a repudiation of momu’chical principles, nor did they finally resign 
these principles till after all chance of accommodation with the British crown 
had passed away. Republican institutions, in the ossentuvl meaning of the 
phrase, they liad indeed lived under for upwards of a century -Rhode 
Island, for instance, perhaps the most democratic state in the Union, though 
the differences between the constitutions of the various states are unimpor- 
tant, is still governed by Charles’s charter of 16G.T— and those institutions 
they were thoroughly resolved to defend ; but, provided they practically 
enjoyed self-government, they, and the people whom they represented, 
were anything but anxious that the apex of the political column should be 
surmounted by an elective president in place of the hereditary monarch. 
Tlieir position was throughout purely a defensive one : they stood uiioii the 
ancient legal ways of the constitution; but being firmly resolved to resist, 
at wliatever cost or sacrifice, the unlawful violence with which they were 
menaced, and liaving accepted the appeal to arms forced upon them by the 
madness of successive British ministries witli profound regret, if without 
No. 10. I 
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mistrust, tliey determined, to use the words of their great chief, * never to 
slieathe the sword they had been compelled reluctantly to draw in defence 
of their country and its liberties till tliat object had been accomplished, 
but to prefer falling with it in their hands to the relinquishment thereof.’ 
And so little of wild theory mingled with the practical and sober aspira- 
tions of those thoughtful and earnest men, that when the contest was ter- 
niiiuted, and they were free to choose any fonn of constitution they pleased, 
lliey decided on clianging as little as possible-well knowing that for the 
present to firmly and permanently influence the future, it must itself remain 
connected #th, and lean upon, the past. The difference between the British 
and American forms of government— allowance being made for the disturb- 
ing eiFects of certain social influences— is, after all, much more nominal 
tlian real. Trial by jury. Habeas Corpus, inviolability of domicile, the 
independence of the courts, the subjection of every act of the executive to 
the ordinary operation and restraints of the law— a point so fatally over- 
looked by our continental neighbours— the distribution of power, by con- 
fiding local self-government to popular bodies thoroughly independent of 
the central authority— these, and other safeguards which constitute the 
essence of British iGreedom, were, and are, jealously preserved by our trans- 
atlantic brethren. The defenders of the liberties of America erected a 
noble, and— regard being had to the requirements of their geogra.phical 
and social position— possibly in some respects an improved, political edifice, 
compared with that beneath which they had been reared to the moral 
height and dignity of freemen ; but that their work will endure when other, 
and, in appeai’ance, more symmetrical stmetures sliall have crumbled into 
dust, is chiefly because they were modest enough and wise enough to build 
upon the old and tried foundations. 

It may be doubted, too, whether the term ^ hero,’ which has slipped 
from our pen, ought to he applied to George Washington— a man plain 
of speech and purpose, of gentlest afiections, and quiet, domestic tastes ; 
having neither the start, the swagger, the curt pomposity, nor tlie 
Yiirnished mask and glittering plumes of the liistoric hero, who, over pre- 
ceded by flourishes of innumerable brazen instruments, is industriously 
paraded on the world’s stage, till, the remorseless hand of Time having 
stripped him, bit by bit, of his tinsel glories, the blindest worshipper per- 
ceives what a poor humanity it was, after ifll, that had been audaciously 
tricked out for the admiration and observance of mankind. Neither 
had he, though impetuously bravo and daring, as was abundantly proved — 
not only at the fatal massacre at Monong^iela, but on numerous other 
occaslon^that love and admiration of war and fighting which distinguish 
the conventional hero. His sword, with him only a means, and a sad one, 
to a righteous and otherwise unattainable end, was much more joyfully 
sheathed tlian drawn ; and with war, he fervently desired tliat all its glorious 
and hateful memories might expire. Washington, too, appears to have liad 
a deep sense of the responsibility he was under to his Creator for the right 
use of the faculties and opportunities confided to him. Upon the arrival 
of the intelligence in Virginia that all hope of inducing the English ministry 
to abandon the illegal and tyrannous course upon which they had entered 
was at an end, and that war was consequently inevitable, he, we find from Ids 
diary, * went to church, and fasted all day.’ Finally, having obtained supremo 
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po^ver, triumplied alike over foreign aggression and domestic faction, he 
quietly put off the glittering burthen, and ascended — ^fbr surely we must 
I dll it so— to the dignity of private life, feeling only surprised, in the noble 
biinplicity and unconscious greatness of his nature, that men should admire 
iib a sjicritice that which he esteemed not only an imperative duty, but an 
iiuspoakable relief. Whether, with these qualities and deficiencies, Wash*^ 
iiigtou is fairly entitled to the appellation of * hero,* cither in tlie genuine 
or coiivcntioiud bense of the terra, we must leave the reader to decide. It 
niiibt be, we suppose, a matter, after all, of feeling and of taste — ^precisely 
as may be the comparative splendour of the brilHaiit fire-wofiders of our 
pleasure-gardens, and that of the calm and silent stars, upon which perhaps 
a Yaiixhall audience, and others who might be named, would dilOfcr in 
opinion. Still, as the word ^ hero ’ is down, it may remain. 

Tims much premised, wc may, without danger of misconception, proceed 
to mete out equal justice to the assailants and the defenders of the British 
btatf's of America during the revolutionary war. A retrospective glance 
at the chief incidents of that great event must be at all times interesting, 
especially to Euglishmcu, the present generation of whom may possibly be 
called upon to meet and decide a question akin to that of which the bar- 
barous and sanguinary solution cost their country, between seventy and 
eighty years ago, so terrible a sacrifice of blood and treasure. Tlie question 
of colonial connection and independence is fortunately no longer exclusively 
viewed through the blinding mists of a vainglorious and spurious patriotism. 
Experience has cfiectually disposed of some of tlie grosser fallacies pro- 
claimed in those days by the wisdom of our ancestors. It would scarcely 
b(' possible now, one would hope, to call down the applauding shouts of 
the Commons by Lord North’s declaration, so loudly cheered in 1775 — 
‘ that absolute sovereignty over our colonies is a question virtually inter- 
woven with not tlie increase, but the maintenance, of commerce with them.’ 
Noithci*, we unaginc, are there many persons in this age and country, 
however nervous and impressionable, that would feel greatly alarmed at 
the repetition, by any tongue however sonorous and eloquent, of the 
Earl of Chatham’s .K)racular counsel to liis admiring peers — ‘When the 
power of this country ceases to be sovereign and supreme over America, I 
would advise every gentleman to sell his lands, and embark for that coun- 
try.’ As wo have unquestionably outgrown such puerilities as these, we 
may reasonably Lope that others of less transparent, but not less real, 
absurdity will in time pass away firom the national mind ; and that, warned 
by the errors of the blundering past, a more honourable, a more rational 
determination of the vexed question of colonial dependence and imperial 
dominion may in future be arrived at ; and that, should the necessity arise, 
the last grasp of the hand exchanged by this country with any of its giant 
children, in token of merely political separation, will be a pledge of good- 
will and hearty sympathy— the precursor and sign of a true and real 
alliance of interests, pui-poses, affections, cemented by community of origin, 
of language, of literature, and of religion. 

A consummation this devoutly to be wished ; and no means seem more 
likely to assure it than to place vividly before the public eye the conse- 
quences resulting from the adoption of a different policy. Sad task 1 Eor 
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there is no passage wliieli an Englishman, jealous for the honour of his coun- 
try, would more gladly tear out and efface from its heroic history than the 
story of the American struggle for independence. This feeling of regret is 
not caused 1)y tlie failure of the attempt to subjugate the British people 
inhabiting America : far from it. The separation of England and the 
United States is now felt to have been one, sooner or later, of necessity . 
No one in the present day pretends that the restless, enterprising millions 
of North America could be safely or satisfactorily governed by any amount 
of wisdom which might happen to be enthroned in Downing Street ; and 
assuredly no sane Englishman can regret the rapid growtli in numbers and 
resources of a kindred people, who exchange, and, we venture to say, w ill 
continue to exchange, the rich surplus of their varied climate and fertile 
soil for the products of the skilled industry of Great Britain : nor is it 
caused by any emotion of wounded national pride or vanity ; for if he ha\ e 
made him<;elf master of the subject, ho knows that at no period have the 
military qualities i\hich distinguish the British race been more conspi- 
cuously and brilliantly displayed than throughout that disastrous conilict. 
Jiis regret is, that the silly sophistries of pretended statesmen, aided by 
the illusions of a blind and narrow patriotism, should liave induced the 
English people to lavish their blood and treasure in the vain hope and 
purpose of bending their distant countrymen to a yoke themselves had, 
after many fici-cc and sanguinary struggles, cast off and trampled beneath 
their feet. Yet not wholly without redeeming lights is tlmt dark and 
troubled picture. The heart swells with mournful pride, and the moistened 
eye kindles with a subdued exultation, as we mark the development upon 
a distant soil of the old spirit which has placed an island, almost lost 
amidst the storms and tempests of the Northern Ocean, in the van of civi- 
lisation — ^the calm speech and the determined purpose, the resolution, at all 
hazards, to hold fast by the sacred rights bequeathed by a great ancestry. 
No spasmodic outburst there of passionate, unstable discontent— no ‘ straw 
on fire’ of hot, inconstant passion. ‘ We liave counted the cost,’ they say, 

* and find nothing so dreadful as slavery.’ They had been else unworthy 
of their name and race ; for were not the (lUe of these people the descend- 
ants, the immediate descendants, of the men who had left the British 
hliorcs during the intervals of triumphant despotism which occurred during 
the long struggle terminated by the Revolution of 1688 ?— men amongst 
whom, but for an accident, would liave been Hampden, Cromwell, Ireton ; 
the stubborn old Puritan b^ed, in short, with all its virtues and all its pre- 
judices ; Solemn-League-and-Covcnant hill-side folk — ^thc very last people, 
one should suppose, with whom a wise minister would seek to play a 
high prerogative game ? The old fire had frequently blazed fortli, too, in 
the new States. The authorities of Mas^chusetts sheltered Goffo and 
Wballcy^ who had sat in judgment upon Charles I., from the vengeance of 
his son } and when compelled to proclaim the Restoration, strictly forbade 
nil T^oicings, even to the drinking the king’s health. This feeling was 
piibbably strengthened, if not chiefly excited, by the savage deaths inflicted 
by the restored government upon that sincere, enthusiastic fanatic Hugh 
Peters, and the celebrated Sir Harry Vane. Peters, a native of Massachu- 
setts, had been for many years a favourite preacher at Salem. A few hours 
before he was hanged, ho bade liis only child, a daughter, ^ go home to 
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New England, and trust in God there.’ Sir Harry Vane, wlio, spite of 
(Vomwcll’fl dcnniiciativc exclamation, was a great and sterling patriot, 
and mild, tolerant withal upon religious mattera— a rare virtue in those 
days — had been an exceedingly popular governor of Massachusetts; 
and there, as well as in Kliode Island, to which he liad also been a gi'eat 
benefautor, his memory was held in honour, and his violent and illegal 
death, it should seem, vindictively moiinied. This State declared 

in 1692 ‘ that no tax could be valid without the consent of the local 
authorities;’ for the project of taxing the unrepresented colonics was, 
it must be borne in mind, no sudden inspiration of George 111. and his 
advisers. It had been long contemplated, although, till Mr Grenville, no 
statesman had been found mad enough to attempt to carry the design into 
execution. Sir Robert Walpole, not the most scrupulous or constitutional 
minister this country has known, when defeated in his Excise scheme, was 
urged by William Keith, the governor of Virginia, to tax the American 
colonies. The wary baronet was wiser than his counsellor. ‘ 1 have,’ ho 
replied, * Old England against me already ; do you think 1 want New 
England also?’ In 1704 the protest of Massachusetts was ronCTved by 
New York and other States. Nay, Virginia, where, and in the Carolinas, 
the British connection was the most ardently cherished, declared as early 
as 1651 ^ that the right of tiixation rested solely in the House of Burgesses’ 
— so thoroughly >varned were the British ministers of the certain rcsistonce 
they must encounter ! It must not be forgotten either by persons desirous 
of accurately measuring the extent of the wisdom and foresight displayed 
by those gentlemen, that the British colonists, at the time it was resolved 
to carry tlie long-meditated design into execution, liad enormously in- 
creased in power and resources, and were placed in much more favourable 
('ircumstances for defence and resistance than at any funner period of their 
history. The victory of Wolfe, and other triumphs, sealed by the treaty 
of 1763, had relieved them of their late powerful and dangerous neighbours 
tlie French, and their allies the Indians. Their numbers were not much 
short of three millions, and the development of their commercial enterjiriso 
was so great— in the wliale-fishery, for example — as detailed in 1775 before 
the House of Commons, as to causo Mr Burke to exclaim, * AVhat in the 
world is equal to it?’ Having attained this degree of growth and ])ros- 
perity, it was resolved to tax them for the benefit of the imperial revenue, 
on the by no means invalid pica, that as great expenses had been incurred 
ill Gxpclhng the French, and giving peace to the colonies, they should con- 
tribute something towards the imperial exchequer* At the same time, 
however, the colonists were told they could have no rejn'eamtation in the 
British House of Commons. And on this bigoted notion, that the House 
of Commons was already made up — complete-perfect— and could bear no 
fresh intrusion, the whole affair hinged. Wliat a lesson is this fact cal- 
culated to teach ! 

Mr George Grenville, urged by George HI.— who, it clearly appears 
from his since published private correspondence with Lonl North, was 
througliont fanatical in his insistence upon the right and duty of hhiglaiid 
to tax America— gave the signal for confusion, tumult, and ultimate war, 
by passing, March 1765, with the concurrence of large majorities in both 
houses of parliament, a bill to impose stamp duties on the peaceful and 
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loyal colonists, wlio required notliing of this country but permission to lovo 
and respect her, and leave to contribute, by the recognised authority of 
their own representative assemblies, such expenses as it might appear 
England had incidentally taken upon herself oii their behalf or in their 
defence. Happily the fortunes of Great Britain are beyond the power of 
acts of parliament to permanently damage— the spirit and energy of the 
people snfhcing to redeem, though sometimes at a frightful cost, the 
mistakes of legislators. Were it not for the lamentable consequences which 
resulted from the doings of the different ministries that led and continued 
the attack upon the franchises and immunities of our separated country- 
men, it would be amusing to remark their alternate rashness and cowardice, 
their bold words and childisli acts, their high-sounding promises and impo- 
tent conclusions. A glance, though only a brief one, is instructive. 

The American Stamp Duties Bill was of course indignantly rejected by 
the colonists. Mobs paraded the cities, bearing aloft the obnoxious act, 
surmounted by a death’s head, and the words, * England’s folly ancl 
America’s ruin;* lawyers bound themselves to the nation and each other 
to use only unstamped paper; women fonned themselves into associa- 
tions, pledged not to speak to, mm h less many, any of the other sex who 
should presume to buy or use stamps ; the entire people, in a word, entered 
into a solemn league and covenant to resist by every means in tlieir power 
the odious edict. Well, the Grenville ministry quitted office, and the 
Rockingliam administration, wliich succeeded, repealed the hated and 
unproductive bill ; but at the same time deprived the repeal of all efficacy 
or value by a solemn reservation of the only point really in dispute— ilie 
iiglU of parliament to tax the unrepresented colonies ! 

Another cabinet succeeded ; and ^Ir Charles Townshend introduced and 
carried a bill, intended, doubtless, in the plenitude of the ministerial 
wisdom, to benefit hoik countries, by levying duties on British manufac- 
tured goods — glass, china, paper, painters’ colours — imported into the 
colonies, besides a duty of threepence per pound on tea. This curious 
measure excited as fierce an opposition as the stamp act. The death 
of Mr Townshend caused the break-up of this ministry, of which the 
Earl of Chatham, it must be stated, was the nominal, thou^ inactive 
chief. The Duke of Grafton next succeeded to power, or at least to 
office ; and Lord Hillsborough, secretary of state, wrote to the governors 
of the American provinces to state that the cabinet intended introducing 
a bill for the repeal of the duties on * paper, glass, cliina, and colours,’ as 
‘ contrary to the true principles of commerce.’ After some delay, this 
promise was redeemed, but it was at the same time resolved that the 
impost upon tea should remain! Upon the firm maintenance of tliat 
threepenny duty both ministers and parliament resolved, as upon a thing 
necessary for the dignity of the king’s crown, the integrity and prosperity 
of the empire, the supremacy of parliament, the safety of the constitu- 
tion, and many other admirable things very eloquently dilated upon at 
the time, but scarcely worth recapitulating now. 

The political scene again changes, and we find oorselvos in the presence 
of Lord North’s (son of the Earl of Guilford) cabinet. The opposition of 
the indignant colonists to the miserable and aggressive measures of the 
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British ministers continuing as vehement as over, and mercliants and 
manufacturers beginning to find, in consequence of the general refusal of 
the colonists to purchase any British commodities, that trade and coni- 
inerce were rapi^y declining under the expedients devised for their main- 
tenance and extension, a stroke of remarkable financial generalship was 
resolved upon by the new administration. They granted such a reduction 
on the British duty on tea as enabled the East India (Company to sell the 
article to the colonists at so reduced a rate, that the tax of tlireepence 
per pound would not raise the price to the consumer. This device was 
much applauded at the time. The partisans of the minister were con- 
fident that it would reconcile all differences; the Americans would of 
course surrender the principle so long contended for, if they could only 
save their pockets ; and tlie king’s government, by giving back with 
one hand wlmt they snatched with the other, would prove themselves 
alike the able champions of the prerogative of the crown and the welfare 
of the people. 

The success of this scheme did not at all correspond with the expec- 
tations of its promoters. The tea cargoes were in some ports for- 
bidden by the authorities to bo landed; and in Boston harbour, on the 
18th of December 1773, a mob of persons, disguised as Mohawk Indians, 
boarded the Dartmouth East India tea-ship, and tlirew its cargo overboard. 
Tins done, they retired without committing any other damage, or offering 
any violence or insult to the crew. 

It was dcteiTOined by the British miuistry to visit the consequences of 
this outrage upon tluj entire community of the State in which it was com- 
mitted. A bill was passed to fine the town of Boston to the value of the 
t(‘a thrown overboard. This was seriously defended upon the precedents 
that London had been fined in the time of Charles 11. because some 
unknown persons liad slain Dr Lamb; and tiiat Edinburgh had been 
amerced in a large sum for not Imving prevented the mob from hanging 
Captain Portcous. They might as well have adduced the law of the 
(’onciueror, wluch levied a fine on any county or hundred where a Norman 
should be found slain. The essential distinction that London and Edin- 
burgh, whether justly or unjustly, were punished by recognised authoiities, 
was overlooked, or treated as of no importance. Boston was also deprived 
of its privileges as a port of customs, which were transferred to Salem, 
’'fhese measures, in the opinion of those who maintain the right of the 
liluglish parliament to tax and bind America, may have some sliow of 
justice, but not even they can justify tlie subsec^uent acts of the minister, 
who, in his bill * for the better regulating government in the province of 
Massachusetts,’ entirely repealed the charter of William and Mary, and 
vested the nomination of councillors, judges, magistrates, and shcriifs in the 
crown, and in some cases in the governor. In other words, the ministry, 
with tlio aid of parliament, trampled under foot the constitution of Massii- 
chusetts, and erected an unmitigated despotism in its stead ! It was also 
enacted tliat any person accused of treason, murder, or other capital 
offence, if alleged to bo committed in defence of the measures of the 
British government, might, at the pleasure of the governor, be removed to 
England for trial— that is to say, as every lawyer knows, aud knew, be 
withdrawn from ail chance of punishment. 
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These outrageous proceedings, which it is impossible to palliate, miu*h 
less to justify, wore carried with a very high hand indeed. Mr Ballou, the 
agent for Massachusetts, was refused a hearing by the House of Commons; 
and the respectful prayer of the Americans resident in London, that hon- 
ourable gentlemen * would not drive a long-suiferiiig and gallant people to 
the last resources of despair,’ was treated with contemptuous indifference. 
The truth was, the ministry were determined to put down all resistance by 
force, and they replied only by a lofty and disdainful silence to every effort 
made to turn them from their fatal course. 

The colonists were thoroughly persuaded that the outrage in Boston 
harbour was but a pretext eagerly seized upon by the ministry to carry into 
effect a long-since-forcgnnc detennination — that of restricting the general 
liberties of America. This suspicion derived countenance from the pre- 
vious discovery of a number of letters written by Governor Hutchin- 
son and Judge Oliver of Massachusetts to Mr Whately, a member of par- 
liament, and secretary to the minister, Mr George Grenville. Hutchinson 
and Oliver urged upon the ministry that the colonists were not fit ‘for what 
are called English liberties,’ and recommended the adoption of measures to 
modify, in a despotic sense, the popular constitutions of the Amerw'an pro- 
vinces. This treasonable correspondence— it was surely nothing less in a 
moral point of view, coining from men who had sworn to respect and main- 
tain those liberties? — ^liad been placed in Dr Franklin’s hands by a Dr Hugh 
Williamson, with an injunction to keep secret the source from which lie 
obtained it. Franklin immediately traiismittcd them to America, wliero 
their publication produced an immense sensation ; and the impeachment of 
Governor Hutcliinaon was soon afterwards demanded. Dr Franklin, whoso 
incessant and zealous efforts to heal the unhappy differences between the 
mother country and the colonies had been warmly and frequently acknow- 
ledged by the most eminent persons- -amongst others, by Chief- Justice 
Pratt, the judge who first held that ‘ general warrants ’ were illegal, and 
better known as Lord Camden — was summoned before the council relative 
to the demand of impeachment. The abuse with which the single-minded 
and amiable philosopher was assailed by Wedderbume, the attorney- 
general, afterwards Lord Lougliborough, a man now only remembered 
because he did abuse Dr Franklin, is an amusing specimen of the vinilence 
of a loosc-tongued lawyer, salaried to exhibit simulated indignation. First 
charging Franklin witli having obtained the lettt’rs by fraudulent and cor- 
nipt means — ‘ unless, indeed, he stole them from the person who stole them’ 
— Wedderbume thus proceeded: *I hope, my lords, you will brand this man 
for the honour of his country, of Europe, of mankind. . . . Into what 
company will he hereafter appear with an unembarrassed face, or the honest 
expression of virtue? 1 ask, my lords, if the revengeful temper attributed 
by poetic fiction only to the bloody African is not surpassi'd by the coolness 
and apathy of the wily American?’ This rabid nonsense, according to Dr 
Priestley, threw the lords of the council into ecstasies of mirth : * even 
Lord Gower laughed ; and the only man who behaved with decency was 
Lord North.’ Franklin listened to it all in silence, returning not a word ; 
only, when he took off the court suit of Manchester spotted velvet which ho 
had worn on the occasion, he mentally resolved never to put it on again; 
nor did lie break timt resolution till the fitli of February 1778, when ho 
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at Versailles a treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, between 
IVaiiee and the United States. Dr Franklin not long aftenvards left Kng- 
•liuid for America, disgusted with the conduct of the llriiish ministry, and 
not very well pleased with that of the states he represented. By the 
wibinet he Avas eoiiteimied as a violent American; while some of the more 
hot and impatient of his countrymen feared lest his ])artiality for England 
might prevent him from acting witli siillicient vigour in the crisis which all 
could see was rapidly a])proachiijg. Otlier agents were appointed, and the 
catastrophe came swiftly on. 

The intemperate proceedings of the ministry derived no ■countenance 
from the acts or speeches of the colonists. The language of the difierent 
asscmldies was invariably respectful, though firm. As late as November 
1774, the first coiigrc.ss of the American people, assembled at Fliiladelphia, 
ill its address to the king, thus unaiiimonsly cx])ressod itself: — ‘ We ask but 
for peace, liberty, and safety ; we wirth not a diminution of the prerogative, 
nor do w’e solicit the grant of any new right in our favour: y(»ur royal 
authority over us, and our connection with (Jrcat llritain, we shall always 
cheerfully and zealously maintain.’ Washington, in a letter to Captain 
Jiobert ^Mackenzie, gave the following testimony You are taught to 
believe that the people are rcliellious, setting up for independency, and 
what not. ({ivo me leave, iny good friend, to tell you you are abused— 
grossly abused. (Jive me leave to add, and 1 think 1 eau answer for it as a 
hict, that it is not the wish of any government liere, separately or eoUee- 
tively, to set up for iudejiendcnec; but this you may at the same time rely 
oil, that none of them will c\er submit to the Joss of those valuable privi- 
leges which arc essential to tlio Jiappinoss of every free state, and without 
which life, liberty, and jiroperty are roiidercd totally insecure.’ Jefferson 
himself thus wrote to Ueytoii Kandolph, president of the first congress :— 

^ Believe me, my dear sir, there is not throughout the British empire a man 
who more cordially clicrishc.s a union with (Ireat Britain than I do; but, 
by the Cod tliat made me, 1 will cease to exist before I accept that union 
upon the terms proposed by the 2 )arruiment ! and in this 1 belmve I speak 
the sentiments of America. We want neither motives nor iiowcr to effect 
.a separation- - the (rill alone is wmitiiig.’ general, iiidc*cd, was the 
expression of loyal attaehiiient to the 2 >arcut country, and of a desire to 
remain at pcat’o and amity wdth her. that Lord Camden remarked upon it 
with some surprise to Dr Franklin, and predicted tliat the tone of the 
colonists would soon change into a demand for independence. ‘Not,’ 
replied Franklin, whose almost fanatical anxiety to maintain what he 
deemed the ‘ unity’ of tlie British empire -that * costly and beautiful vase* 
— is so well kiiOAvn — * not unless w^e arc scandalously treated.’ ‘ It is pre- 
cisely l)ccausc I foresee tliat you will be so treated,’ rejoined his lordship, 

‘ that 1 make that prophecy.’ 

Many eloipicnt voices, it is consolatory to remember, w'erc raised on 
behalf of those distant Englishmen, even in tlic parliaments wdiidi backed 
the insanity of ministers by such ovei’whclming majorities. Chatliam, Burke, 
Fox, vehemently combated the right of parliament to tax America. Lord 
(Chatham in a few striking sentences placed the matter in a clear and vivid 
light. He supposes the House of Oommons to be enacting a ' supply ’ bill : 

‘ We, your majesty’s faitliful Common# of Great Britain, give and gi'ant to 
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your majesty — ? our own property V No ; but tho property of tlio 
Commons of America I’ And yet this nobleman, who placed the intolerable 
assumption of tlic parliament in so clear a view, with tiie same breath* 
maintained, in the strongest terms, ‘ tliat parliament might ])ind the trade 
of the colonists, confine their nmnufiictiires, and o^jccrcise over them every 
right except that of taking their money without their consent.’ Strange 
obliquity of vision, that could not see how * binding their trade, confining 
their manufactures,’ was as much taking tlieir money without tlicir consent 
as any direct means could bo ! The nervous clocpience of tho noble earl, 
tlie conciliatory suggestions of Burke, arrayed as they wTro in gorgeous 
and sounding periods, made no iinjiression on the infatuated ministry. 
They were determined to ride roiigli-shod over tho colonies, and they con- 
fidently anticipated a c(*rtiiin and easy victory. Nothing in this wi'ctched 
business appears more ludkious than the notion wliicli noble lords, gene- 
rals, and other official personages cnteriaiiied of the personal cowardice of 
the British colonists. Doubtless llioy must have had some theory of tho 
enervating effect of the climate of America upon the Anglo-Saxon race; 
for if there was one point upon whidi tlicy were all fully agreed, it was 
that the descendants of the Tiiritans, of the Solemn-Leaguo-and-Covcnaiit 
men, would not fight ! ‘ Cowardly, undisciplined, and incapable of discipline,^ 
the * country gentlemen ’ wore night after night assured the Americans were. 
General Biirgoyiic, wlio had dnimatiscd Jlicliard Cceur do Lion in a now 
forgotten operelta, and wlio afterwai-ds made a splendid American cam- 
paign, ending at Saratoga, declared that a regiment of disciplined English 
soldiers migljt march without oik ountering any serious opposition through- 
out the length and lireadtli of the laud. Another authority pronounced 
‘ that four or five frigates would efiectually settle the business.’ Aly Lord 
Sandwich was quite jocular upon the subject. ‘ Suppose,’ he said, ‘ the 
colonies abound in men — ^^vbat then ? They are raw, undisciplined, and 
cowardly. I wish, instead of forty thousand or fifty thousand of tliese brave 
fellows with which we arc threatenod, they w^ould produce two hundred 
thou.sand. If they did not run away, which there is little doubt they 
would, they would assuredly starve tliemselvos into compliance with oiir 
measures.’ Compare this vapourmg with the long, dull, melancholy, 
silence which j)ervaded the ranks of tho * country gentlemen ’ at the con- 
clusion of Lord Nortli’s Rpeeeh in tho House of Commons, February 17, 
1778, in the third year of tlic war, and after the suiTender of boasting 
Burgoyno, in which the minister formally renounced the right to tax Ame- 
ric.a, and restored the constitution of Massachusetts, whilst ^ too late — ^too 
late,’ surged through tlie dullest brain in the assembly, and avoid, if you 
can, a feeling of profound humiliation that such men sliould have had 
power to hound against each other two kindred pe’oplcs, whose great past, 
and, we will hope, still greater future, arc so essentially and intimately 
blended and associated with c;ich other. The * coimtty parly,’ however, 
though with much pouting, carried the ‘conciliatory* measures of the 
minister with the same decisive numbers as they liad his coercive bills ; 
and the majority against the thirteen United States remained firm and 
intact, till the day they were formally recognised as ‘ a free, sovereign, and 
independent state.’ 

In common justice and candour,^ we must here record that this persistent 
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subserviency to ministers on the part of the great country party, to whose 
sound constitutional maxims we are taught to look in any real national 
extremity for practical wisdom and guidance, was once during these events 
in slight and momentary danger of intemiption. It arose thus: — His 
majesty George III., in a speech from the throne, informed the Houses 
that, * in testimony of his affection for hLs people, who could have no cause 
in which he was not equally interested, he had sent to Gibraltar and Port 
Mahon a portion of his Electoral troops.’ This was of course done with 
the benevolent intention of liberating the British garrisons for war-service 
in the colonies. Strange to say, this paternal consideration of the king for 
his subjects, as Lord North termed it, the country gentlemen viewed with 
highly constitutional indignation. Ministers might send Hessians, Hano- 
verians, randours, Croats, to slay and trample the British people of Ame- 
rica; they might even employ Indian savages, as they did, for that purpose. 
.Ml tliat was proper and constitutional ; but to partially garrison Gibraltar 
and Port Mahon with foreign troops was a violation of British libcrtie.s ; 
and unless some pledge was given that this paternal act would not be 
(h-awn into a precedent, they, the country gentlemen, would deem it their 
unpleasant duty to witlidraw a portion at least of their gracious count e- 
naiicc from the administration. An implied pledge was given : the Ger- 
mans went to America, and all was wtjll. 

A plea ill mitigation of the conduct of the British ministry is fre- 
quently set forth, which it may be as Avell at once to dispose of. It is 
this — that no liiunan foresiglit could have predicted the issues of the war; 
and that, however mitowardly events ultimately occurred, there was a 
fair and reasonable prospect of success at the outset of the contest. This 
excusatory plea will not hear a moment’s serious examination. In the 
lirst pliice, no person acquainted with the ivipiircmeiits and exigencies 
of modem warfare could hoiie to overcome nearly three millions of people, 
three thousand miles distant, provided they were but moderately true to 
themselves, by any force which Great Britain or any other power could 
send against them. But apart from this consideration, let any person 
glance at the state of Europe at the time, and say whether the colonists 
had not a perfect right to calculate on the support of the chief j>owers in 
the event of a serious conflict with England? The recent ‘ glorious ’ peace 
of 1763 — ^thanks to the triumphs of Wolfe in Araericca, Clive in India, and 
the brilliant successes of the British fleets — ^liad stripped France of Canada, 
the whole of l^ouisiana east of the Mississippi, and her possessions in tho 
East Indies, besides various islands of more or less commercial value. Si>ain 
had also been humbled, and despoiled of Minorca and various colonial sove- 
reignties. Victories, however splendid, ever create more enemies than they 
destroy, and who could doubt that these countries, humbled in their self-love, 
but untouched in substantial power, would seek to avenge their losses and 
defeats the instant a favourable opportunity presented itself? Then Hol- 
land had humilhitions inflicted by the giant of the seas to wipe out ; and 
the other secondary naval powers naturally regarded the maritime supre- 
macy of Great Britain with envious dislike. The spurious liberalism of 
tho courts of St Petersburg and Berlin, of Catherine the ‘ Great * and 

Frederick the ‘ Great,’ who partitioned Poland, and patronised Voltaire, 
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was sure to display itself by a cheap, unhazardous sympathy for a people 
whose principles would, they knew, never reach the ears of the Prussian 
and Russian serfs, but whose arms might strike a good blow at an envied 
rival. Tho ‘ griiat ’ Frederick especially had a strong, if somewhat con- 
fused notion, like a still more modem conqueror, that the prosperity of 
Great Britain is somehow or other bound up witli the power of keeping 
exj)('risive guard over distant communities of Englishmen quite capable of 
guarding themselves. All this, which was clearly foreseen by the leaders 
of the colonists, but entirely unsuspected by the British ministry, speedily, 
as we arc {ill aware, came to pass. France supplied a fleet and anny, be- 
sides considerable sums of money. The motives of her statesmen for that 
act — ^wluitevor might liavt! been the individual impulses of enthusiastic, 
chivalrous men, such as Lafayette — are now well understood, and are as 
old and corrupt as human nature. Spain, prompted by the same feeling, 
lent, though hesitatingly, her armed assistance. Holland followed; and 
Russia, Denmark, and Sweden, with Prussia for a silent confederate, ar- 
rayed tlieiiisclves in what was called ‘an {irrned neutrality ’--that is, they 
diligently prepared themselves to strike in against Great Britain the instant 
she had become sufficiently weakened by the tromendous struggle to afford 
them a chance of sucjcoss. Thus England, strangely enough, found all tho 
despotisms of lOurope arrayed against her in pretended defence of tlic liber- 
ties of America, but in very truth from the motives we have just indicated. 
The ultimate issue of the strife would in all human probability have been 
the same bad no foreign i)ower intertered ; for, whates'cr help the subsidies 
of their allies afibrded tho colonists, their fleets and armies, higlily dis- 
ciplined and gallant as they doubtless were, proved but of slight {ictive 
assistance ; indeed tho last great iucideiit of tho war was the utter destruc- 
tion of the French grand licet by Bir George Rodney. Still, so vast an 
array of power necessitated gigantic and exhausting etforts on the part of 
this country, .und the probability of such a coinbimition ought to have been 
foreseen. I’he plea of Lord North, that he did not anticipate it, knowing 
as he did how fresh and recent >vere the wounds inflicted upon France and 
Spain by the victorious sword of England, is only another proof of his 
ignorance of the springs of human action, and his consequent deplorable 
incapacity^as a statesman. 

With the passing of the coercive measures for Massachusetts legislative 
action ceased, and the minister devolved on the armed force in America 
tho duty of enforcing his paper decrees. That fon^e, altogether inadequate 
to such a task, shut up in Boston, and commanded by General Gage, was 
surrounded and hemmed in by daily-iucrcasing swarms of armed colonists, 
chiefly commanded by Golonel Putnam, an English officer settled in 
America, who hud served with great distinction. Gage offered him, it is 
said, high rank in his old service if he w’ould join the king’s forces. This 
offer Putnam "peremptorily declined; and the instant the news arrived tliat 
all chance of a peaceful accommodation was over, he joined the resisting 
colonists. The first encounter of the British soldiers with tho armed 
countryfolk was upon the occasion of a small body of troops being pushed 
on to Concord to destroy some military stores there. The object was 
i^omplishod ; but on the return of the detachment, the gathering country- 
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men pursued them with a fire so fierce and deadly, from tree, hedgerow, 
hillock, bush, tliat but for the opportune arrival of Lord Percy with a rein- 
forcement and a few pieces of artillery, it is doul)tful if the destroying 
detachment would have regained Boston. As it Avas, they re-entered it 
much harassed and diminished in numbers, and, Avith their comrades, re- 
mained quietly in their quarters till the morning of the Kith of June 1775, 
Avheii the cannon of the Lively sloop of war awoke General Gage to tJie 
astounding discovery that a large body of colonists had been busy during 
the short summer niglit erc(;ting a redoubt, and throwing up a breast-Avork 
on Breed’s, or rather, as tljc mistake has become historical, on Bunker’s 
Hill, at the entrance of the peninsula of CharlestOAvn, and commanding 
Boston. This audacity was not to be borne, and the instant roll of the 
British drums mustered the soldieiy in hot haste to for(‘C with the bayonet 
intrenchments upon Avbich the fire of several ships of war, active and inces- 
sant as it w*as, made not tlie faintest impression. The troops, to the number, 
from first to last — ^ac(;ording to the letter of General Gage to tlie Earl of 
Dartmouth — of about 20(X), landed, under the command of Genends Hoavo 
and Plgot, at Moreton’s Point. The Americans report their muster — a 
common practice — at much less; but there seems little reason to doubt that, 
as regards numerical force, both sides were about equal— -the British, how- 
ever, superior by discipline, and in the constant use of arms; the colonists, 
by their intrenched position, and in the fatal ac*cura(*y of their aim. The 
attacking forcjc, consisting of ten companies of grenadiers, ten of light in- 
fantry, and the 5th, 38th, 43d, and 52d battalions, formed into three lines, 
advanced sloAvly,but steadily, as on j)aradc tigainst the silent colonists: they 
Avere commanded by Putnam, who Avas riding hurriedly np and down tlie 
intrenchments iterating his command - Not to lire till the Avhites of tlie 
soldiers’ eyes could be scon, and then to aim at their Avaistbands,’ and 
threatening to cut dovm any man who disobeyed liis orders. The troops, 
halting occasionally, to afford time for the field-pieces to open on tlie 
enemy, gradually approached the iiitreiichmcnts, Avhich they kncAv could only 
be carried by the bayonet. Ncjarcr — still nearer —and it seemed that the 
front line must have paralysed by their mere appcaraiiec — for the fire of the 
artillery had been entirely thrown away — the rash colonists, trembling, 
doubtless, behind their hastily-constructed eartli-Avorks. Another moment, 
and these silent men raised, levidlcd, pointed tludr fatal rifles ; a stream of 
tire burst forth, folloAvcd by a stunning crash ; and as the smoke quickly 
whirled away, it Avas seen that that gallant front line had been rent into 
frightful gaps, and, that the suiwivors, stunned, bewildered, sc^ittcred, Averc 
falling back in disorder upon the 5th anil 8th battalions, Avho, Avith quick- 
ened step, were pressing fonvards to retrieve and avenge the repulse and 
slaughter of their comrades. Again, as the soldiers approached within 
half pistol-shot of the breast-Avork, the rifle-volleys Avere poured forth — 
quick, deadly, annihilating I The third line had joined; but what men 
could Avithstand that fieiy tempest ? The soldiers who had escaped the 
caniage staggered back in utter disarray beyond musket-sliot, spite of 
the efforts of their officers, who Avere frantic Avith rage and shame at th3 
failure of the attack. What would be said in England ?---in Boston, where 
thousands of eyes were looking on at their discomfiture? At len^h tlie 
nicu were again marshalled into order, again ascended the hill and were 
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agam hurled back from before that impassable wall of fire ; and there were 
not soldiers enough left to form another line ! In this second attack an 
incident occurred which vividly illustrates alike the destmetive nature of 
the conflict and its fratricidal character. Major Small remained standing 
alone amidst the dead and dying, the only one of all that surrounded him 
who liad escaped the fire of the colonists. ‘ I glanced my eye,* we quote 
the major’s own words — ‘ I glanced my eye towards the enemy, and saw 
several young men levelling their pieces at me. 1 knew their excellence 
as marksmen, and considered myself gone. At this moment my old friend 
and comrade Putnam rushed forward, and striking up the muzzles of their 
pieces, exclaimed, “ For God’s sake, my lads, don’t fire at that man : I love 
him as my brother!” We were so near to each other, that I heard his 
words distinctly. He was obeyed : I bowed, thanked him, and ^valked 
away unmolested.* 

The failure of the troops was obscr\'cd from Boston, and a reinforcement 
under the personal and volunteered command of General Clinton, who had 
but recently ai-rived from England, was iiiiined lately despatched. It con- 
sisted of four companies of grenadiers and light infantry, tlic 47th battalion, 
and a battalion of marines. On its arrival Iho troops wxrc again formed. 
The men, by fatal experience, made aware that the nature of tJio w'ork in 
hand, if it was to be done at all, admitted of no parade, encumbrance, or 
display, took off tlick knapsacks, to bo lighter and readier for a rush. After a 
brief but spirited exhortation from Clinton, those indomitable soldiers once 
more sprang forward to attack the intrenchments, from wliich, without the 
power of resistance, they bad been swept down like grass. The advance 
was this time as rapid as it wjis firm; and the instant they reached the boun- 
dary marked by the red heai)s of slain and wounded men, the rifle-volleys 
again biust forth, swift, destructive, temblc as before, but not with tlic 
same result. The fierce shouts of the excited soldiery replied to the deadly 
volleys of the Americans, find with a wild nish they closed with their an- 
tagonists, and the battle of Bunker’s Hill was — won ! The colonists fled 
rapidly, but in tolerable order, across Charlestown neck, pursued by the 
fire of the Glasgow frigate, which, however, it would appear, was not very 
effective ; and the victorious but astonished general had time and leLsure to 
estimate the probable cost of conquering a countiy defended by a nation 
of such men as those who, in the few brief moments during which the 
contest really lasted, had w'ounded and slain 1124 out of, according to 
General Gage, 2000 gallant soldiers I— a destruction, in proportion to the 
numbers engaged, and the duration of the conflict, unapproached in any 
battle of aricient or modern times. There were also about 500 colonists 
killed and hurt; and there remained in General Clinton’s power, if that 
could yield him satisfaction, a few score prisoners, the accents of many 
of whom, testified at how comparatively recent a period they had Icil 
the Cormsli and western coasts of England. They, and a few pieces of 
cannon of small calibre, were the tropliies of his triumph. 

General Gage sent home a glowing account of his victory by the C(frhG- 
ru8j Captain Chadds, the effect of which glorious news, arriving there on 
the 25th of July, was to cause troops to be assembled and liurried off with 
aU possible speed to the assistance of the victorious general ; and to silenco 
for ever: the senseless depreciation of the courage of the British colonists, 
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Yrhich had been so long and so freely indulged in by men who ought^ one 
would suppose, to have known better. The news, too, soon atWwards 
reached England of the capture of the forts of Crown Point and Ticou* 
dcroga, which had cost so many lives to wrests from the Frenoli during the 
last war. They liad been surprised by a mere handful of the absurdly- 
despised colonists. Two hundred and seventy Connecticut ‘ Green Moun- 
tain boys ’ under Colonel Allen, rchiforced by a small party under Arnold, 
reached the lakes, and secured the forts without a blow, as well as the sloop 
of war Enterprise, ^ In whose name,’ demanded the oflicer commanding at 
Ticonderoga, surprised in his bed — ‘ in whose name do you call on me to 
surrender?’ * In the name' of the great .lehovah and of Congress I’ was 
Allen’s reply. The climate of America had not, then, it was quite mani- 
fest, spite of my Lord Sandwich, enervated the British race dwelling 
there ! 

The sword once irrevocahly drawn, the colonists threw away the scab- 
bard. The blood wantonly shed created an impassable gulf betAveen 
them and recoiiciliation w’itli the English crown, and in due time a 
* Declaration of Independence ’ was promulgated by Congi*oss, preceded by 
a long indictment against tlie British monarch, to tho fultilmeiit of which 
the subscribers, all men of eminence in America, pledged ‘ their lives, their 
fortunes, ,and their sacred honour.* Before, however, that celebrated mani- 
festo was fulminated. Colonel Washington, appointed, by a unanimous vote 
of Congress, commander- in-chief of the American forces, arrived soon aftar 
tho figlit of Bunker’s Hill at the wiinp lujar Boston. He soon aftenvards 
conceived a plan for an attack on the British troops there, with a view to 
strike a gi'cat and decisive blow bctm*c the expected reinforcements could 
arrive from England ; but his calculated and wise daring was overruled by 
tlie ophiion of throe successive coimcils of war — a result that Washington, 
l>oth then and in after-times, bitterly regretted, and which determined him 
seldom again to permit liis own decisions to be reviewed by war councils — 
an assemblage of iighting-ineii that proverbially never decide on fighting. 
He also remonstrated with General Gage upon his brutal treatment of tlie 
prisoners made in his great ‘ victory.’ Gage, with whom Wasliington had 
served twenty yeai’s before in Braddock’s fatal expedition, replied, ‘ That 
rebels taken with arms in their hands ought to be grateful for any treat- 
ment sliort of tho gallows ! ’ Tlie first impulse of ^Washington’s indigna- 
tion on receiving this reply was to send off directions to retaliate on such 
English officers and soldiers as were within liis power. His momently-dis • 
turbed equanimity happily soon returned, and long before hi| orders could 
be carried into execution, they were countermanded. He determined 
wisely, as justly, not to return evil for evil. 

Whilst this Virginian colonel, checked in his military ardour by the 
more tunid councils of his officers, is endeavouring to organise an army 
capable of measuring itself against the disciplined forces on their way to 
reinforce the victor of Bunker’s HiU, we shall have time to present the 
reader with a brief sketch of hi? previous history. 

Tfie experience of England, it has been frequently remarked, as well 
as that of America, is opposed to the generally-received axiom, that a 
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scientific apprenticeship to tlic arts of war and diplomacy is an indispens- 
able condition of great sUccess in those national crafts. No bolder or more 
skilful soldier than he who turned the tide of victory at Marstoii Moor 
and Naseby, and few eyes more keen than those which marked the descent 
of the J: 5 C 0 ttish forces from the heights of Dunbar, can be pointed out in tlie 
long roll of educated military chieftains. Other instances might be easily 
addiicefl as conclusive, if not so striking, as that of Cromwell. It was the 
same with the great men of British Americia, who, at the sudden call of 
their startled country, sprang at once to the full altitude of eminent 
warriors, statesmen, and diplomatists ; approving themselves at the very 
outset of their career a full match for the keenest and most practised of 
their trained opponents. Franklin displayed talents of the first order as a 
diplomatist both in London and l^aris ; Alexander Hamilton and Thomas 
Jefferson, it will scarcely be denied, rank with the highest intellects that 
have devoted themselves to the study and elucidation of the complex ques- 
tions of governmental and social policy; and finally, we have Grcorge 
Washington, a man eminently gifted for the duties of war and peace — 
eminent in council as in the field. What were those men, and others that 
might he named, before the necessities of the time called them to the front 
i-ank of their nation ? Ih'inters, agriculturists, land-surveyors, lawyers of 
small practice — militia soldiers of loss ! Nor do we find that the military 
chieftain of America manifested in his early days any constitutional pre- 
disposition to render the earth a chess-board, on which, with living men for 
pawns, he might thereafter play a bloody game for foi*tunc and renown. 
When a boy, he neither delighted in playing at soldiers, like Cliarles XH., 
nor at iniinio lights with snow-balls, like Napoleon Bonaparte. The eldest 
son of Augustine Washington, a respectable planter, whose grandfather 
emigrated from Yorkshire in l(i57, and settled in Westmorekind county, 
Virginia, lie appears to liave exhibited only the ordinary charac- 
teristics of a well-disposed lad — ^very tractable, very obedient to his 
excellent mother, early left a widow with live children. He was a tall, 
well-made, athletic youth, passionately fond of field-sports, and daring 
in a high degree by temperament, and withal modest, reasonable, very 
methodical in all things, fond of mathematics, and perfectly contented 
with his destined profession of land-surveyor --except during one brief 
period, when lie appears to have been dazzled by tlio British naval uniform, 
and prevailed upon his Uncle Laurence to procure liim a midshipman'^ 
w'arrant in that distinguished service. 

His mother disapproved of tliat step, and IVashihgton at once aban- 
doning bis ivijcntion, almost immediately set off with liis rule and com- 
passes for the Alleghany Mountains. It was during his Bqjoiii*n there 
that we first obtain a glimpse of a pliasc in this distinguished soldier aiidr 
statesman's character which will come upon many readers with surprise : 
we mean his extreme susceptibility to the charms of the gentle sex. Hie 
first recorded love was, it appears from one of his early papers, a ‘ l-<ow- 
land beauty.' AVliat her name was, and indeed any particulars concern- 
ing her, except that she was a Scottish lassie, it is difhcidt to decide or 
ascertain. Washington thus writes of her from the Alleghanies to ^‘liis 
dear friend Robin:’ — * My place of residence is at bis lordship's (Lord 
Fairfax), where I might, were my heart disengaged, pass my time very 
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pleasantly, as there is a very agreeable young lady in the house — Colonel 
(jeorge Fairfax’s wife’s sister. But that only adds fresh fuel to the lire;, 
as being often and unavoidably in her company, with Iicr revives my former 
passion for your Lowland beauty, whereas were 1 to live more retired 
from young women, I might in some measure alleviate my BOn*ow, and 
bury that chaste and troublesome passion in oblivion ; and I am very well 
assured this will be the only antidote and remedy.’ Other letters are in 
the same desponding tone; and it moreover appears that he had never 
been able to muster sufficient courage to tell the lady of the mischief she 
“was playing with his heart. It is fair to suppose that he adopted tlu; 
remedy his letter to ‘ dear llobin ’ indicates, for we find him not very long 
afterwards in such full vigour of body and clearness of intellect, as to be 
selected by the governor of Virginia, Dinwiddle, for the delicate mission of 
ascertaining by personal inspection and inquiry tlic real position and inten- 
tions of the French forces— which, it was rumoured, wore building a chain 
of forts intended to connect Canada with Louisian, ‘i, and thus confine the 
British settlements to the east of the Alleghanies. This commission, a 
striking proof of the high estimation in wliicli the modest, retiring young 
man — he was little more than one-and-twenty years of age— was already 
held by men skilled in the reading of character, Major Washington— tlie 
militia rank confeiTcd by the governor— discharged with remarkable dis- 
crctioii,iCOurage, and sagacity. He easily penetrated the views of tlio 
French commander through all his artificial wrappings and disguises, and, 
thanks to his skill in drawing, brought away a complete plan of the fort— 
afterwards called Fort Duquesne — ^i^diich the French were erecting on a 
branch of French Creek, about fifteen miles south of Lake Erie. His 
conduct gave such entire satisfaction to the provincwl authorities, that ho 
was soon afterwards despatched on a simihir errand at the head of a small 
body of the Virginian militia. Whilst engaged on this service, he had 
a sanguinary skirmish with a detachment of French soldiers, commanded 
by Lieutenant Jumonville, in which that officer and a considerable number 
of his men wore slain. This affair has been grie.vously misrepresented by 
certain French winters as a wanton and unjustifiable treachery. M. (luizo^ 
however, in his essay on the cliaracter of Washington, fully e.xonerates him 
from all blame in the matter, frankly admitting that his conduct was en- 
tirely in accordance with the acknowle<lgcd usages of ivar. During this 
skirmishing campaign the young major of militia built Fort Necessity, and 
fought what has been rather ambitiously called ‘ the battle of the Groat 
Meadows;* and altogether so distinguished himself, as to be promotc'd, 
on his return, to the rank of colonel, and not long afterwards he waa 
appointed commander -in -chief of the local Virginmn forces. Not a very 
extensive command certainly, but an unmistakeable testimony of the 
high estimation in which his character and abilities were already hold 
by bis countrymen. 

The next year he volunteered las services on the staff of General 
Braddock, who was about to march at the head of 2000 regular troops, 
to drive back the French from their new establishments on the western 
frontier. He had also with him a body of Virginian provincials, as 
they were sometimes called. Arrived at Wills’ Creek, the general 
found that a very insufficient number of wagons had been provided by 
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the local authorities to enable him to proceed. We here obtain a 
gHmpse of JJenjamin Franklin, postmaster, who, waiting upon the per* 
plexed general on matters relative to Pennsylvania, no sooner ascer- 
tained the state of affairs, than he volunteered to procure the neces- 
sary number of wagons without delay. Ilis offer was gladly accepted : 
Franklin fulfilled his engagement, and the troops moved on. When 
near the scene of action, Washington earnestly intreated tho general to 
take precautions against surprise. This counsel, coming from a young 
man supposed to be totally ignorant of military science, was contemp- 
tuously disregarded; and Braddock, confident in the valour and discip- 
line of his troops to bear down all opposition, moved boldly on ; the van 
’ led by Major Gage, who, tvrenty years afterwards, commanded in chief at 
Boston. Washington is reported to have said that ho never witnessed 
a more splendid sight than the advance of the British troops on that 
fatal occasion : their tine soldierly appearance, their burnished arms 
glittering in the morning sun as they marched, with the celerity and 
precision of a parade day, along the southern bank of the Monoiigahela, 
the river running on their right. Arrived at a ford withm about ten miles 
of Fort Duqiiesnc, the troops prepared to cross over to the north bank of 
the river; and Washington again intreated that the Virginian scouts might 
be allowed to reconnoitre the wood and ravines in front and flank before 
the troops crossed. His counsel w'as spumed. Braddock gav(i the order 
to advance ; and that which ^V^ashington foresaw happened. No sooner 
were the soldiers fairly across, than a deadly fu*e from innumerable foes 
concealed in ravines and thick woods opened on tho front and fianks of 
the sacrificed troops. They were swept dowi by companies ; and instead 
of allowing the men to close as they best could with their invisible foes, 
Braddock persisted in manoeuvring them as if he had been lighting a 
scientific battle in an open plam! Braddock fell at last; most of the 
officers were also slain, picked off by the rifles of the Indian allies of the 
French. Ultimately a remnant of the troops were extricated from their 
terrible position, and fled, unpursued by the victors. Washington, who, hy 
the testimony of all, exposed himself in the most reckless manner, exhort- 
ing, commanding, rallying tlic men in every part of the tiiiiuiltuoiis and 
terrific scene, escaped, as if by miracle, unhurt. His clothes were torn 
in several places by bullets, and he had two horses killed under him. 
Years afterwards, wlien his fame had found wider echoes than tho back- 
woods of America afford, an Indian, who had expressed a wish to see 
the commander -in .-chief, recognised him as the officer whom ho had 
covered with his rifle twenty times at Monongahela, but always 'without 
effect, and whofiihe therefore at the time believed to bear a ‘ charmed life.’ 
This may or may not be true — for such stories, it must he admitted, are 
easily invented — but certain it is, tJiat if the advice of the young militia 
officer had been taken, the massacre at Monongahela would not liave 
occun*ed ; and it is e(|ua]ly certain that that officer daringly fronted the 
peril which his comisel would have averted. 

Washington continued to serve in command of the Virginian forces 
till the peace of 1763, by which the French resigned all tlicir possessions 
in North America, wnth the exception of the portion of Louisiana west 
of the Mississippi, afterwards purcliased of France, at the instigation of 
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JcfTerson, for the sum of sixteen million dollars. His name had be-' 
come famous amongst his countrymen. An enthusiastic preacher, of 
the name of Samuel Davies, prophesied* of him before crowded and 
approving congregations, as a man miraculously preserved to be a leader 
and lawgiver of* his country. A still uiiconquerably-modest man withal, 
and possessed of no gift of ready eloquence whatever. When he took his 
seat, on behig elected to the Virginian House of Burgesses, Mr Robinson 
the Speaker warmly congratulated him upon his appearance there. 
Colonel Washington hesitated, stammered, blushed like a school-girl: 
the words ho should have spoken would not come. * Be seated, Colonel 
Washington,* said the Speaker kindly ; ^ your deeds speak more eloquently 
than could any phrase of speech.* His intellectual superiority, however, 
notwithstanding his deficiency of talking power, never failed to manifest 
itself strikingly. Patrick Henry, on being asked whom he considered the 
greatest man in tlio first Congress, replied, ‘ If you mean for eloquence, 
John Rutledge of Carolina; but if you speak of infonnation and sound 
judgment, unquestionably Colonel Wasliington.’ 

In 1759 Washington, then in his twenty-eighth year, married Mrs Martha 
Custis, a widow with two children, but still young. She was three months 
liis junior, and, moreover, beautiful, and possessed of considerable landed 
estates, besides forty-five thousand pounds in cash — ^an enormous fortune 
at that Jime, and in that country. He now settled at Mount Venion, and 
busily engag(*d in his favourite pursuit of agriculture. Previous, however, 
to meeting with the lady destined by the fates for liis wife, ho had fallen 
into another love-scrapo, which appears to liavc had no matrimoiihd result, 
from the same cause tliat in all probability ilepiived the ^ Lowland beauty* 
of the honour of becoming the lady of {he first president of tlic great 
western republic — namely, his excessive diflidenco. The soldier who could 
face a battery of twelve-pounders without a perceptible variation of pulse, 
could by no dint of preparation muster sufTicicnt courage to disclose his 
passion to the fair object of it. This time — it was in 176G— the lady’s name , 
was Mary Philipps, sister to his friend Mr Beverly Robinson’s wife, and 
residing with her sister at Ts^ew York. Washington looked, loved, lingered 
for many da^ about the spot, dejiartcd for Boston, returned, and was again 
received as cordially as ever. He departed again ; not, howcA’cr, till he 
had imparted his hopes and fears to a friend, who promised to keep him 
constantly informed of what was going on. This promise appears to have 
been faitlifully and amply fulfilled;* but in a few months intelligence 
reached Washington that a rival was in the liclcl, and that some decisive 
step must be taken at once. Whether the future president of America 
was doubtful of success if he ventured, or whether the duties of the camp 
occupied lus mind to the exclusion of Mary Pliilipps, does not appear. 
He never saw her again till she was the wife of Captain Mon-is, and liimself 
the husband of ]\Irs Martha Custis, who possibly — we have no right to - 
venture further, if so far — making considerate allowance, like the Speaker 
of the House of Burgesses, for 'Wasliingt on’s want of oral eloquence, availed 
lierself of a widow’s privilege to suggest encouragement to her bashful 
wooer! One does not well see how else the marriage of tlie American 
commander-in-chief— a very happy one, for the wife was worthy of the 
husband— could liave been brought about ! 
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This; then, was the general, and these his antecedents, upon w'hom the 
American people had devolved the great and difficult task of successfully 
encountering the forces which an un-English administration had despatched 
across the Atlantic to put down English liberties in America. 

^J’lic battles-- skirmishes which ensued between the disciplined forces of 
Great Britain and the raw levies of the colonists — ^^verc almost invariably, as 
far as regarded the field of action, adverse to the Americans* Still, Wash- 
ington, surrounded by difficulties and discouragements of every kind, some- 
times in consequence of the sluggish co-operation of Congress, and the faulty 
mode of enlisting the troojis: at other times from causes impossible for 
Congress to adequately remedy — ^want of money, of clothing, of arms, stores 
of all sorts — abated not one jot of heart or hope. By masterly retreats ho 
avoided otherwise certain defeats in the field ; and when the national pnlsc 
flagged, and despair of ultimate success -would temporarily cloud the bravest 
spirits, he world strike a sudden and impetuous blow, which rallied the faint- 
ing energies of the people, and flushed with new hope the ])ale doubters of 
the justice ani providence of God. In 1776 the campaign had been little 
else than a series of disast(‘rs and defeats. I'lic British generals had con- 
quered possession of the Jerseys, of Long, Ithode, and Staten Islands, and 
the subjugation of Pennsylvania appeared imminent and certain. A procla- 
mation by the brothers Lord and Sir AVilliam Howe, promising tlgi king’s 
pardon to all who sliould make submission witliin sixty days, had been is- 
sued, and by many of the wealthier classes had been complied with. It was 
a time of gloom and dismay, almost of despair. ^ What will you do,’ the 
coinmandcr-in-chief was asked, ‘ if Pliiladelphia be taken?’ ‘ Ectirc behind 
the Susquehanna, and if necessary to the Alleghanies,’ was the reply. At this 
moment, when, in the opinion of the' timid and the wavering, all hope seemed 
lost, and English generals were writing home that the subjugation of the 
colonists was virtually achic\cd, lie struck a blow which not only restored 
the national pulse to its old vigour, but taught his vaunting opponents that 
the conquest of America had yet to be achieved. lie had retreated across 
the Delaware, when he ascertained that three regiments of Hessians, about 
1500 men, hired from Germany to assist in putting down theSlritisli colo- 
nists, were posted, with a troop of British liorsc, at Trenton. On a bitter 
Christmas night Washington reerossed the Delaware, and fell with the 
suddenness of a thunderbolt upon the astonished foreign mercenaries, «ip- 
tured 1000 of them, with 1100 or PJCfO stand 5f arms, and six field-pieces : 
the British horse escaped, and the Hessians who were not killed or captured 
dispersed in various directions. Washington was again across the Dela- 
ware with his prisoners and booty before the British general thoroughly 
comprehended what had taken place. The capture of the redoubtable 
Hessians, of whom immense things had been expected, cost the Americans, 
who were not at all superior in numbers to their enemies, two men killed, 
and two frozen to death ! 

As a proof of the vast moral ascendancy which tlic achievements 
and character of Washington had acquired for liim, as well as of the 
consummate foresight and prudence which distinguislied him — and not 
a little revclative, too, of hereditary Yorkshire blood and prejudice — 
we need only glance at his decision upon tlie proposed attfick upon 
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Canada by the expected— tliis n-as in 1778— French aiutiliarioB. Ac- 
cording to the proposed scheme -the details of which were to be arranged 
in Paris by Lafeyette and Franklin— a French fleet was to ascend W 
St Lawcnce, and a lai%c body of Frcucfi troops were to attack Quebec. 
Congress unanimously approved the project, as a powerful diversion iii 
tavour of the States: not so Washington. He eiimcstly remonstrated 
against the entertainment of such a design. ‘Canada,’ he wrote to 
Congress, ‘ formerly belonged to h’rance, and had been severed from her 
in a manner which, if not humiliating to her, contributed nothing to her 
glory. Would she not bo eager to recover the lost province? If it 
should be recovered by her aid, would she not claim it at the peace as 
rightfully belonging to her, and be able to advance plausible reasons for 
such a demand?’ He added various military and political arguments in 
support of his views, and concluded by suggesting, that as ho could not 
icnte all he wished to say uiion tlie snbjett, a conference with some of 
the leading members of Congress might be advantageous. This was 
readily acceded to, and upon the advice of the members to whom he 
detailed his reasons for objecting to the plan, it was at once and unani- 
inously abaiidoiicd. 

The limits of this Taper forhid iis, if we had the iuclinutioii, to 
onter into furthor details of this melancholy war. Siiftico it to say, that 
at no time wa.s there a chance of subduing the British people of Ame- 
rica. In 1778 Burgoyno surrendered to Chmoral Gates at Saratoga; a 
treaty of alliance between Franco and the United States was signed ; and 
Spain and Holland soon added themselves to the list of belligerents against 
Great Britain. C-ount D’J^lstaing arrived on the Amcrioair coast with the 
first division of the French' grand lleet, and Count Rochambeau followed 
with an army, amongst whom was the Marquis Lafayette. This division 
of the French tlect was, not very long aftenvards, blockaded in Newport by 
Admiral Arbuthiiot, and Roeliambeau’s army Avas obliged to remain there 
for its protection. The second division Avas blockaded in Brest, and never 
appeared on the Amcrienii coast at all. Nevertheless, Lafayette skirmished 
Avith considerable success Avith the outlying forces of Corimallis in Virginia 
and the Carolinas. Finally, l^ord ConiAvallis not being succoured, as he 
expected, by Clinton, Avhom Washmgtou had thoroughly outgeneralleil, 
surrendered at York-Town to tlie combined American and IVeiich forces 
commanded by Washington in person. This capitulation was contrary to 
the advice of many of tho British general’s sulTtfrdinutcs — ■ of (.'olouel 
Tarleton especially, from Avhom .fellbrson had so narrow an escape at 
Monticcllo, and one of the most (hiring and successful olRcers in tho service. 
He offered, if Cornwallis Avould allow him only two thousand men, td 
break through tlie enemy’s lines, and join Clinton. 'J’arleton Avas probably 
rigdtt in a merely military point of view; but fortunately for humanity 
wiser counsels prevailed, and the surrender Avas accomplished. With 
this event the warj which had endured eiglit yeara, virtually ended. Sir 
Guy Carlcton soon afterwards arrived from England to arrange tlie basis 
of a paciticatinn ; and peace, Avhich Rodney’s splendid victory deprived 
of a portion of its sting, was, after no great delay, concluded ; his majesty 
George III. acknowledging the United States to be a free, sovereign, and 
independent nation. 
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Thus was happily, hut, on the part of GrCcat Britain, ingloriously, termi- 
nated the war of Ainericaii Independence— a war begun in arrogance and 
folly, and concluded in bitterness and discomfiture, by a peace only re- 
deemed iVom intolerable humiliation by the devotion of the gallant service 
whose traditional valour has ever shone most brilliantly when the clouds of 
danger have gathered thickest round the national fortunes. Beside the 
inunouse sums stpiandcred during those eight years of fratricidal strife, the 
future industry of the country was mortgaged to the extent of upwards of 
a hmidred millions sterling ! And all for what — even supposing the object 
of the war to liave been obtained? Merely to keep our own countrymen in 
such a state of tutelage and subjection as wc ivould not ourselves submit to 
at borne, and to render a connection, which, were a wise and friendly policy 
pursued, must necessarily bo one of mutual honour and advantage, both 
worthless and dcgi'ading — a source of weakness to the parent country inf 
stead of slnuigth, and profitable ordy to the class wdiich provides us with 
governors, li(!utciuiiit-govcrnors, ficld-marslials, and their apparently inse- 
parable corollai’ics — ^loan-inongei*s and national debts ! 

The sword was sheathed ; but the truly glorious portion of the task 
assigned by Providence to the man avIio had conducted tlie contest to a 
successful issue only now began. Peace has its victories far more renowned 
than war ; and the laurels which 'VVashiiigtoii was destined to reap in that 
liiglier and better service will ligliten rouud his brows when the breath of 
trutli lias withered 'the coronals ol‘ every conqueror tliat lias plagued mankind 
from Nimrod to Napoleon. The daz/liiig prize, ‘ supreme power,’ which 
men called ‘ great ’ liave in all ages of the world, by absurd and lying pre- 
texts of varioitl patterns and degrees, induced their tools and dupes to win 
for them by their own sacrifice and humiliation, was early oflered to the 
victorious leader of the American armies, and by him refused with calm 
contempt. Many well-meaning and iutelligcnt Americans appear to h»ive 
doubted at the time of tlie possibility of erecting a stable republican go- 
vernment. Pranklin him.self, judging from the remarkable sentence in his 
will, after the clause bcqueatliiiig liis ‘fine crab -tree walking-stick to his 
friend, and the friend of mankind, General Washington,’ would appear to 
liave been secretly at least of that opinion. ‘ If,’ wrote the philosopher, 

‘ if it were a sceptre, ho lias merited it, and woidd become it,' It is no 
marvel, then, that the officers, and the ai*my generally— by all of whom 
Washington was almost idolised, and who had, or imagined they had, 
cause of complaint against tlie Congress — should liave taken the same view 
of affairs, and cast about to raise their leader to a position not only, they 
might believe, essential to the jiernianent welfare of the country, but bene- 
ficial to thcihsclves and humbling to their fancied enemies. This dispo- 
sition of the troops and their officers w'as communicated to Washington in 
writing by a colonel of one of the regiments. Here Ls the reply : — ‘ I am 
much at a loss to conceive wliat part of iny conduct could have given en- 
couragement to an address wliich to mo seems big with the greatest mis- 
fortunes that can befall a country. If I am not deceived in the knowledge 
of myself, you could not have found a person to whom your schemes were 
more disagreeable. Let me conjure you, if you have any regard for your 
country, concern for yourself or posterity, to banish such thoughts from 
your mind.’ Thus did this single-minded man disdainfully thrust aside 
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tlie proffered toys of a childish and vulgar ambition. His reproachful re- 
jection of their proposition seems to liave at once annihilated the schemes 
and intrigues qf the men who, from various motives, were still hankering 
for a monarchy. 

Anxious to put off as speedily as possible the splendid harness he had 
so long worn, and deeming the blessed time had at length arrived when 
he might, without injury to the public service, retire into private life, 
Washington, who declined receiving from Congress any pecimiary recom- 
pense wliatevcr for his services, bade adieu to his brother soldiers on the 
4th December 1783 in the following simple and touching address; — ‘With 
a heart full of gratitude I now take leave of you. I most devoutly wisli 
that your latter days may be as prosperous and honourable as your fomer 
ones liave been glorious and honourable.* Not at all an elotpient man, 
one perceives, even now. He seems not to have in the least improved in 
the art of clothing poor thonghts in grandiose expressions; his speech 
is merely simple, sincere, to tlic purpose, like the man ^hhnself— -no- 
thing more. Ceiicral Knox stood next to him, ami witli him the retiring 
cominandcr-in-chief lirst wannly shook hands, afterwards witli the others 
in succession — for every one of whom ho had a kind wish or expression — 
and thou tranquilly withdrew, and was soon on his unescorted road 
homewards. ’ 

Unescorted that is by soldiers, for the nation may be said to have lined 
the road along which he passed to Ibrmally surrender his power to Con- 
gress, wliicli body bad adjourned from Princctown to Annapolis in j\[ar}*- 
land. He was compelled to travel slowly, in consequence of the enthusiastic 
felicitations, congi’atulations, addresses, and benedictions which gi'eeted him 
from cveiy cily, village, and hamlet through or near which he passed — ^all 
requiring gratcfid ackiiowlcdgmeiit artd respectful reply. It was not till 
the 23(1 of tlie month that he arrived at the seat of (’ongress, and officially 
rendered back the great trust confided to him. ‘ Havhig,* said Washington 
amidst the solemn hush of the assembly — ‘ having now finished the work 
assigned me, I retire from the scene of action ; and bidding an affectionate 
hircwell to this august body, under whose orders 1 have so long acted, I 
here return my commission, and take my leave of all the employments of 
public life/ Ho then .advanced and placed his commission in the hands of 
the president. Not a ’sound broke the sacred silence which accompanied 
this act, for a parallel to which, in its simplicity of greatness, the mind 
vainly stretches back through the wreck-strowed .ages of the past ; and it 
was not till several minutes after the unconscious hero had left the hall, 
that the members found vent for the emotion which oppressed them in 
ordinary applause and common mutual felicitations. 

The next day Wasliingtoji reached Mount Vernon, from which he had been 
absent within a few days of eight years .and a-half, having during that entire 
period only visited his home as he hurriedly pass(?d with Kochambeau towai'ds 
York-Town, and again as briefly as he returned from that expedition. Uig 
deliglit at escaping from the tumioil of public affairs seems to have been 
intense. To General Knox he writes : — * 1 feel now as I conceive a wearied 
traveller must do, who, after treading many a painful step with a heavy 
burthen on his shoulders, is eased of the latter — ^liaving reached tlie haven 
to which all the former were directed, and from his house-top is looking 
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back, and tracing with an eager eye the meanders by wliich he escaped the 
quicksands and mires where none but the ^ll-powerlul Guide and Disposer 
of events could have prevented hun from falling.’ To Lafayette he thus 
expresses himself : — * Envious of none, I am determined to be pleased with 
all; and this being the order of my march, 1 will move quietly down the 
htroam of life, until 1 sleep with my fathers.’ 

The state of public affairs did not, however, permit our hero to rc- 
2 nain long in his beloved retirement, and he was not a man to consult 
inclination when duty spoke, lie actively assisted at the settlement of 
tlie federal constitution of 1781), which he accepted without rcst*r\'e ; 
not because he thought it by any means perfect, but that, under the 
circumstances— the conflicting views tuid interests of several of the states 
with regard to negro slavery cspcchiUy — it was the best that could be 
obtaimul. 'J'hat constitution is essentially based upon the principle, that 
whatever power is not distinctly, and in terms, transfeiTcd to the cen- 
tral, or rather federal authority, remains with each state as an inde- 
pendent republie. Tins federal govemment is but an enlarged copy of 
each state government. The president of the Uniled States con*esponds 
to the governor of an individual state. The legislature of each state, 
like the general Congress, consists of a Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives, with their respective and iudependont executives, b'rom the first 
there were two great parties in America, called Federalists and Democrats 
•-the one anxious to consolidate and enlarge the power of the general 
government, and the other desirous of maintaining and extending the prin- 
ciple of the distribution of independent political power over the country. 
Adams, the second president, Alexander Hamilton, and Knox, were the 
lirst chiefs of federalism ; Jefferson, I’cyton Randolph, Gallatin, the able 
and ultimately triuinpluiiit champions of a more ultra democracy. Many 
of the mistakes which Englishmen fall into with respect to American 
legislation arise from not keeping iii view the narrow limits to wdiich the 
action of the federal government is confined. It possesses no such general 
powers as the Uritish i)arliainent. The sou^lierri states, for instance, deny 
the right of Congress to levy a high protective tariff on foreign nianufac- 
tpred goods — a light duty for the purposes of general revenue is of course 
another matter — the effect of which would be to tax the Virginian planter 
for the benefit, real or supposed, of the manufacturer of the northern 
states; and the state legislatures of tlic south have not, as we know, 
hesitated to ^ nullify’ acts of (Jongress of that nature, and would no doubt 
do so again should the necessity arise; wliich, however, is not very 
probable. I’hey also deny the right of Congress to legislate op the subject 
of slavery —no such power having, as tiicy contend, been conferred upon 
it. Unless this distribution and antagonism of independent power is 
borne in mind by the reader, the complications of American legislation will 
frequently be incomprehensible. 

Under this constitution Washington , was elected by acclamation the 
first president ; and he, believing it to be his duty, accepted the great and 
onerous trust conferred upon him. His progress from Mount Venion 
towards the scat of government to assume his high functions was one 
continued trlumplL The people crowded tumultuously on his path, in- 
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Toking with streaming eyes blessings on the head of * the Father of his 
Country.* It was a general jubilee of joy, of gi*atitude, of mutual felici- 
tation : and yet this very people — a noisy portion of them at least — had 
not very long before been as eager to traduce and vilify this great man as 
they were now fervent in doing him honour. Washington, who had borne 
patiently with the people’s mistakes, was not intoxicated with tlfeir homage. 
He knew both their weakness and their strength, and could excuse their 
follies for the sake of their virtues. He had always confidence in them 
that, however temporarily misled by passion or prejudice, they would 
come right at last. Some time before his election to the presidency, when 
calumnies of all sorts were rife against him, and wild counsels, which, if 
embodied in action, would infallibly have brought ruin to the state, had 
obtained an ephemeral popularity, he thus expressed himself; — ‘1 cannot 
think that Providence has done so much for us for nothing. 1 cannot but 
hope that the good sense of the people will prevail over its prejudices. 
Tlie Mighty Sovereign of the Universe has conducted us too long on the 
path to happiness and fame to abandon us in the midst. Py our folly and 
evil conduct we may for a time wander from the way, but 1 have con- 
fidence there remains sufHcicnt sense and virtue amongst us to regain 
the right road before we are utterly lost.* We shall presently see this 
now much-lauded hero again exposed to popular odium and insult, and 
again behold him triumph over it by his former principles — clear rectitude 
and inflexible justice ! 

The first presidency of this illustrious man was unmarked by any inci- 
dent of a disturbing character. His cabinet, in which were Hamilton and 
Jefferson, Knox and Eandolph, testified how entirely he was luiinfluenccd 
by party prejudices, and desirous only of securing the services of able and 
honest men, to whatever section of politics they belonged. The business 
of the country was firmly and expeditiously transacted, and order gradually 
arose out of the chaos in which the war had left every department of public 
affairs. In 1793, during his second tenn of office, an event, or rather series 
of events occurred, which, but for the clear sagacity, the firm decision, the 
vast moral authority of the president, must have again exposed America to 
the calamities, physical and moral, of a w^ar of the most tremendous and 
destructive character. The French Revolution had occurred, and M. Uenet, 
the newly-appointed ambassador of that country— m(jrely, as it seemed, be- 
cause France, like America, had adopted a republican form of government 
— took upon himself the right, on landing at Charleston in Virginia, to 
direct the fitting-out and arming of cniisers to act as privateers against 
Great Britain, with whom the PVench republic was at war. This extraor- 
dinary gentleman had not as yet been even presented to the government, 
whose authority and functions he so audaciously usurped. Washington was 
not, however, a man to be bearded with impunity, and he issued orders to 
put a stop by force to M. Genet’s proceedings. M. Genet, who appears to 
have laboured under the delusion that the bellicose oratory of the violent 
democrats, or rather anarchists, by whom he was encouraged and supported, 
was the expression of the deliberate opinion of the calm and sober majority 
of the American people, attempted to defy the president, and talked of ap- 
pealing from the government to the nation. The ferment in the country was, 
there is no doubt, terrific, and might have frightened a man less resolute 
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in the right than Washington from his purpose. Ho, however, was as little 
disposed to yield to the despotism of a mob as of a monarch ; and heedless 
of the storm of abuse and calumny with which he was assailed, steadfastly 
pursued the path which duty and the law of nations pointed out. The calm- 
ness of his resolution, as well as of his contempt for his vililicrs, he thus 
expressed in a letter to the govenior of Maryland, who had urged him to 
prosecute the assailants of his fame and character : — * I have some time 
since resolved to let my calumniators proceed without any notice being 
taken of their invectives by myself, or by any other with my participation 
or knowledge- Their views are, I daresay, readily perceived by all the en- 
lightened part of tlie community; and by the records of my administration, 
and not by the voice of faction, 1 expect to be acquitted or condemned here- 
after.* The recall of M. Genet was peremptorily demanded of the French 
executive, and the ports of the United States were closed by the authority 
and power of tlie federal government against the entrance of English mer- 
chant prizes ; and when the British government demanded restitution of such 
captures as had already been made, the demand was promptly complied with 
and enforced. AVashington, and all wdio abetted him, were of course furiously 
denounced as traitors and villains, as the friends and mercenaries of Eng- 
land— of that England which had desolated America by a war of which the 
wounds still bled and festered ! 

At this time, too, it unfortunately happened that the relations of the 
United States with this country were of a very unsettled and unsatis- 
factory cliaractcr. Some of the frontier posts agreed to be surrendered 
by Great Britam had not yet been given up ; British emisers did not 
hesitate to impress seamen on board American vessels, under the pica, 
real or pretended, that they were Englishmen; and there were other 
points in the commercial intercourse of the two countries of an unsatis- 
factory and irritating nature. Washington despatched Mr Jay to Eug- 
land to negotiate a treaty which should place matters upon an amicable 
footing. Jn 1794 that gentleman returned with a commercial treaty, in 
which, though the British ministers had made some concessions, there 
were other, and, as AVashington himself thought, important stipulations 
which had not been acceded to. The arrival of Mr Jay renewed the outcry- 
in favour of France and against England. The articles of the treaty were 
carried by a tumultuous mob through the streets of Fhiladelphia, and 
burned before the doors of the minister and the British consul. Washing- 
ton was at Mount Vernon at the time, but intelligence of these proceedings 
brought him instantly to Fhiladelphia. His cabinet, which had been pre- 
viously much weakened by the retirement of Hamilton and Knox, Avas 
uncertain and divided; but he, regardless of the difficulties which beset 
him, acted at once, and with his usual vigour and decision. Ho sent the 
treaty to the senate, with a recommendation that they should accept it. 
That body, sustained by the undismayed attitude of the president, accepted 
the treaty, although only by the bare legal majority of two-thirds of their 
number, but stipulated for an important modification previous to its 
being signed by the president. Washington saw the danger of delay, and 
signed it at once -without waiting for the required modification. Baudolph 
immediately withdrew from the cabinet, and the popular indignation -was 
of course tremendous. An immense number of addresses poured in upon 
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the president, all more or less menacing in tlicir tone, and requiring him to 
desist from the course he Iiad entered upon. Washington made the foUow- 
ing reply to one of the most influential of the deputations that iraitod upon 
him ; and his answers to all the others were the same in substance : — * With- 
out any predilection for my own judgment, I have weighed with attention 
every argument which has at any time been brought into view. But the 
constitution is the guide which 1 can never abandon. It has assigned to 
the president the power of making treaties with the consent and advice of 
the senate. It was doubtless supposed tliat those two branches of govern- 
ment would combine without passion, and with the besl means of informa- 
tion, those facts and principles upon which our foreign relations depend, 
and tliat they ought not to substitute for their OAvn conviction the 
opinions of others, or to seek truth through any other cliannel tlian 
that of a temperate and well-informed investigation. Under these 
circumstances, I have resolved on the manner of executing the duty 
before me. To the high responsibility attached to it I freely submit, 
and you, gentlemen, are at perfect liberty to state these as the grounds 
of my procedure. Whilst 1 feel the most lively gratitude for the many 
instances of approbation I have received from ray coimtiy, I can no other- 
wise deserve it than by obeying the dictates of my own conscience.* Not 
only was the finnness of the president assailed by public meetings and 
addresses, but the House of Representatives, by an immense majority, de- 
manded that all papers and correspondence relating to tlie obnoxious treaty 
should be laid before them. This Washington civilly but peremptorily 
declined to comply with, on the plea that to do so would be injurious to 
the public service; and the flerce uproar redoubled, if that were pos- 
sible, in rage and violence. The British ministers, however, fortunately 
yielded the modification required, and in theii* turn ratified tlie treaty. 
Still, the legislative action of Congress was required to give effect to the 
provisions of the treaty, and the struggle that ensued between the 
House of Representatives and the president was bitter and intense. At 
length, after a six weeks’ contest, the House, despairing of overcoming the 
firmness of Washington, yielded the point, and the enactments required 
to give force to the provisions of the treaty were caiTied by a nisjority 
of three. 

Tlie resignation of the secretaryship of state by Mr Randolph, though it 
added greatly to the immediate embarrassments of tlie chief of the exe- 
cutive, was not quite voluntary on the part of that gentleman. A letter 
which M. Pauchet, the French envoy who succeeded M. Genet, had de- 
spatched to his government, had been intercepted at sea by the English, 
and was, by order of the British government, phiced in the president’s liands. 
A perusal of it rendered it evident that either M. Pauchet vm grossly mis- 
leading the French Directory, or that Mr Randolph was mixed up with the 
French party in a manner totally inconsistent with his duty not only to 
the president, but to his country. Washington entered the cabinet, and 
placing the letter in the secretary’s hands, demanded an explanation. 
Randolph, exceedingly astonished, complained that the president ouglit to 
have spoken privately to him on the subject. Washington thought dif- 
ferently, and the secretary resigned his office, which step was of course 
attributed by the people solely to his disapproval of Washinfgton signing 
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the commercial treaty with England before the required modification had 
been obtained. The vacant post was instantly filled up by Mr Pickering, 
and Mr Randolph appealed from the judgment of the president to tliat of 
tlic people. Having loudly proclaimed that papers necessary for his de- 
fence were withheld from him, more especially one addressed to him by 
Washington himself, the president sent him the following reply : — * That 
you may have no cause to complain of the withholding of any paper, how- 
ever private and confidentijil, which you may think necessary in a case of 
so serious a nature, 1 have directed that you should have the inspection of 
my letter, as you request ; and you are at full liberty to publish, without 
reserve, any and every private and confidential letter I ever wrote to you — 
nay more, every word I ever uttered to you, or in your hearing, from 
whence you can derive any advantage in your vindication.’ The unfavour- 
able impression conceived by Washington of Mr Randolph’s integrity, spito 
of that gentleman’s ingenious defence, was soon participated in by tho 
public, and was perhaps rather confirmed than weakened by a written 
testimonial to his perfect innocence which he obtained from M. Fauchet. 
11 is position as a public man was gone for ever. 

The popularity of the president did not long suffer eclipse. ITie sense 
and virtue of the country rallied in his defence ; the clouds of prejudice 
and passion gradually exhaled in the increasing light of truth ; and before 
his second presidency had expired, Washington was again the idol — the 
‘ father of his people.’ Such magic is there in right ! 

Amity with England, in the vocabulary of the French government of 
that period, was synonymous with enmity to France, and war was loudly 
threatened by the chance, ephemeral rulers of that country, Washington 
was anxious to maintain pcJice between the two republics, though he 
w'ould make no unworthy compliances to obtain it. He accredited (1797) 
three commissioners — Messrs Pinckney, Marshall, and Gerry — to the Direc- 
tory, with a view to the pacihe arrangement of existing ditHculties. Tlie 
Directory, like M. Genet, seem to have been impressed with the notion 
that the opinions of the American people were opposed to those of the 
American goveminent, and that they might therefore dictate their own 
terms. Tlie commissioners were received in the most absurdly- haughty 
manner; and M. Talleyrand had even the effrontery to inform them, 
that, as a preliminary to any possible negotiation, * I)e Vcurgmty beau- 
coup de Money, plenty of money!’) must be forthcoming. 

The grave Americans laughed in the fantastical ex-bishop’s face, and 
then quietly assured him it ^Rs not by that mode the United States 
negotiated peace. They soon afterwards returned to America, and pre- 
parations for war commenced in good earnest. 

In the meanwhile Washington’s second presidency had expired; and 
firmly declining to be a third time elected, ho withdrew to Mount Vernon, 
as spotless in integrity, as pure in heart, as unscliish in his patriotism, as 
on the day that he first pledged for the deliverance of his country * his life, 
his fortune, and his sacred honour.’ The following anecdote related by 
Bishop 'White is very instructive and significant ‘ On the day before 
President Washington retired from oflice a large company dined witli him. 
Among them were the foreign ministers and tlicir ladies, and other con- 
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spicuous persons of both sexes. During dinner much liilarity prevailed; 
but on the removal of the cloth, it vvas undesignedly put an end to by the 
president. Having filled his glass, he addressed the company with a smile 
in nearly the following words:—** Indies and gentlemen, this is the last 
time I shall drink your healths as a public man. 1 do it witii sincerity, 
wishing you all possible happiness.** There was an end of all pleasantry. 
I happened to turn my eyes in the direction of the lady of the British 
minister, Mrs Liston, and tears I saw were rapidly coursing each other 
down her cheeks !* 

* Behold the man ! ye crowned and ermined train, 

And learn from him the royal art to reign; 

No guards surround him, or his walks infest. 

No cuirass meanly shields his noble breast ; 

His the defence which despots ne’er can find. 

The lore, the prayers, the interest of mankind. 

Ask ye what spoils his far-famed arms have won, 

What cities sacked, what hapless realms undone { 

Though Monmouth’s field supports no vulgar fame, 

Though raptured York shall long preserve his name, 

I quote not these— a nobler scene behold. 

Wide cultured fields fast ripening into gold ! 

There, as his toil the cheerful peasant plies, 

New marts are opening, and new spires arise ; 

Here commerce smiles, and there m groupe arc sean 
The useful arts and those of sprlghtlier mien : 

To cheer the whole the Muses tune their lyre, 

And Independence leads the white-robed choir. 

Trophies like these, to vulgar minds unknown, 

Were sought and prised by Washington alone : 

From these, with all his country’s honours crowned, 

As sage in councils as in arms renowned; 

All of a piece, and faithful to the last, 
fireat in this action as in all the past, 

He turns, and urges as his last request, 

Ileraotc from power his weary head to rest,’ * 

But no permanent rest could, it seems, be allowed the now aged veteran : 
lie must perforce die with harness on his back. The new president, Adams, 
preparing hastily for war with France, wrote to Washington, begging him 
to accept the post of coramandcr-in-chief of the army. * Your name,* 
obsemd Mr Adams, * will be a host.’ Washington could not refuse; but 
he accompanied his acceptance of the office by the condition that Hamilton 
should be bis second in command: no higher compliment could have been 
paid that gifted man. The different modes by which the troops of France 
and Great Britain should be encountered ho thus expressed :— * In the last 
war it was necessary to wear out the English veterans by a desultory, 
liarassing warfare, but we must meet and fight the French soldiers step by 
step.* Fortunatdy the advent of the First Consul to the dirqctioii of 
affairs removed all apprehension of war. Napoleon Bonaparte was too 
wise to add America to the list of the foes of France ; and an equitable 
arrangement was soon effected ; noc, unfortunately, however, till a naval 
engagement liad taken place between the United States frigate Constella^ 


* St John Honey wood, an Amorican poet, and ootomporary of Washington. 
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turn and the French frigate L'lnsurgentej in which the latter, after a spirited 
action, was captm*ed by Commander Truxton. 

The news came too late to reach tlie car of Washington. The last scene 
of life’s strange and always tragic drama had arriyed for him. A brief 
illness, the immediate cause of which was his being caught in a shower of 
rain whilst out riding on his estate at Mount Vernon, terminated his event- 
ful career on the 14th of December 1799. He expired surrounded by his 
weeping family and friends, his servants amongst the most sorrowing of 
those friends. He suffered (considerably, but no murmur of complaint or 
impatience escaped him. ^ 1 am dying hard,* he observed with a faint, 
pale smile to the physician in attendance, ^ but it will soon be over.’ 7'hus 
calmly and rcsigneclly passed away that childlike, giant man; and, liis 
earthly mission well accomplished, he slept peacefully with Jiis fathers, 
having lived sixty-eight years. 

* Let me be buried privately, and let no funeral oration be pronounced 
over iny remains,’ was one of his last injunctions. Those who have dis- 
obeyed tliat solemn command have done so vainly, for Time alone can write 
his fitting epitaph — that future and advancing Time, in whoso clear day 
the grim and fantastic sliadows mistaken for tnie heroes in the darkness 
and twilight of the world are destined to pass away and be forgotten, but 
w’liich light from heaven w’ill only add new lustre to the aurede of moral 
beauty, dignity, and worth which encircles the brows of the great 
American. 

The will of George Washington contains, as we read it, not only a great 
lesson for the world, but an especial admonition to his countrymen. The 
adinonilion is contained, veiled if you will, in the first paragraph after the 
general bequest to his wife, in which, with so much solemn earnestness, he 
decrees the freedom of all his slaves at the death of Mrs Washington, 
lamenting that he durst not order their immediate liberation because of the 
misery that would result to themselves in consequence of their intennar- 
riage with the dower slaves, over whom he had no control. He further 
orders, that when the time for freeing them shall have arrived, those amongst 
them that may from age or infirmity be incapable of supporting themselves, 
shall be comfortably fed and clothed by his heirs : the children he directs 
to be educated and provided for till they are twenty-five years of age. 
‘These dispositions,’ he writes, ‘I solemnly and pointedly enjoin on 
my heh*s to see religiously fulfilled.’ To us it appears evident that Wasli- 
ington bitterly felt and lamented the foul blot which negro slavery — 
the sad inheritance, we must not forget, bequeathed by the vicious policy 
of former governments — stamps upon the glory of the stars and stripes ; 
and that, possessing no power to abate the evil by legislative action, he 
was desirous of showing by his own example-recorded in the most solemn 
document man can frame, for it is his last— how necessary he esteemed it, 
if his countrymen would not continue to give the lie to their professions of 
natural freedom and equality, to rid themselves, at the earliest moment it 
could be done, without creating a greater evil than it was intended to 
abolish, of an institution inconsistent alike with real safety and true great- 
ness. The lesson to the world, and especially to conquerors and their 
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dupes and tools, is the oft-quoted passage in which he bequeaths his 
swords to liis nephews * These swords are accompanied with an injunction 
not to unshcath them for the purpose of shedding blood, except it be for 
self-defence, or in defence of their country and its liberties ; and in the 
latter case, to keep them unsheathed tiU the object be accomplished, and 
prefer falling with them in their hands to the relinquishment thereof.* 
Words which, whilst they express his and every just person’s abhorrence 
of aggressive war, must ever stir as with a trumpet the heart of every man 
compelled to arm in defence of home, freedom, and country. 

There is not much requiring remark in the aftcr-caieer of any of the 
distinguished associates of tliis great man ; their public acts were for the 
most part modelled upon his. Adams and Jefferson, the second and third 
presidents, by a remarkable coincidence, both died on the same day, the 
fiftieth anniversary of * Independence* — one at the age of eighty-four, and 
the other ninety-one years of age. The last days of Jefferson were unfor- 
tunately embittered by pecuniary difficulties. The inscription on his 
tomb, written by himself, records that he was the author of the * Declara- 
tion of Independence,* and the ‘ Virginian Statute of Religious Freedom,* 
and the ‘ Father of the University of Vii*ginia.’ No mention is made of 
his having been president of the United States. Franklin died some years 
before Washington. The quaint epitaph composed for himself by the 
calm-minded philosopher, though familiar to most readers, will always bo 
worth quoting as long as the absurd notion shall linger in the dark holes 
and corners of the world, that a belief in the immortality of the soul is 
inconsistent with a knowledge and love of natural science : — ‘ The body of 
Renjamin Franklin, printer (like the cover of an old book with its con- 
tents torn out, and stript of its lettering and gilding), lies here food for 
worms : yet the work itself sliall not be lost ; for it will (as he believed) 
appear once more in a new and more beautiful edition, corrected and 
amended by the Author.’ Alexander Hamilton ^vas killed in a duel by 
tlie notorious Colonel Burr. The mention of this* person’s name reminds us 
of an anecdote connected with AVaslungton, which rests, we believe, upon his 
(Colonel Burr’s) authority. It was reported in America tlmt George III., 
on being told by some one that the newly-appointed American commander- 
in-chief once asserted that * lie loved the whistling of bullets,’ had remarked 
that the Virginian officer said that because he had heard so few. Many 
years afterwards Washington was asked if he could ever have made use of 
such an expression ? * 1 think not,* replied the veteran ; ‘ but if 1 did, it 
must have been when 1 was very young!* 

Here tliis brief summaiy of an important chapter of the world’s history 
naturally concludes; and we may, without rendering ourselves justly 
obnoxious to the charge of passing rash judgments, draw the follow- 
ing conclusions from the premises: — Isf, That admiration of the con- 
duct of the leaders of American resistance is perfectly consistent witli 
the liiglicst respect for moiiarcliicai instituticttis, inasmuch as the liberties 
which those leaders armed to defend were liberties enjoyed under char- 
ters consecrated by successive English monarchs; 2rf/y, That the resist- 
ance of the British colonists was strictly a defensive one^ and the real 
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revolutijl^ts therefore the British miuisters, who made unlawful war upon 
au unluehding, loyal, and peaceable people ; 3%, and lastly^ That the 
very worst use to which the valour and resources of the British people can 
be din;ctcd, is an endeavour to subject distant communities of English- 
men to a yoke they would not themselves endure at home, or to ftet 
about converting, by the employment of violence and insult, a "kindred 
and friendly people into a jealous and hostile one. The hcteful memories 
of former unjust violence towards the American States are now happily 
passing away, an4 the old influences arising from identity of race, lan- 
guage, and airOMltral achievement, are resuming their natural sway. It is 
the inclination — ^wliatcvcr incendiaries may say or sing—as well as the duty 
and interest of this country, to aid that return to old feelings of mutual 
friendship and respect ; for assuredly if there is one nation in the world 
on which Englishmen ought to look with pride, it is America; just as it 
is equally natural and true that the * Old Country’ is the only kingdom in 
Europe which our American brethren regard with affection and esteem. 
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A TALE OF CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE 


T IIP] quiet village of Enfield in Warwickshire, situated witluii easy riding 
distance of the town of Coventry, is nestled in one of the pleasantest 
spots to be found even in that county of sylvan nooks and comers. Wood 
and river, hill and dale, combine to gladden and diversify its tranquil love- 
liness, its peace-breathing solitude. With what a courteous majesty do the 
gi-and old woods, in which the hamlet lies, as it were, enframed, wave 
welcome to the traveller who passes their green portals! They see— 
wise, ancient trees are they, which liave looked upon and beckoned to tlie 
foolish world for centuries— that he has just come up from the hot, 
stifling cities, of whose daily-increasing turmoil and uproar the tainted and 
unquiet winds unceasingly inform them ; and they, with their leafy fans, 
strive to free him from the heat and dust they know he must have con- 
tracted there. The river— a hard- worker in other localities— a carrier of 
great burthens— takes holiday here : prolongs his stay by many a devious 
winding through green meads margined by the pensile willow, which stoops 
down to kiss and glass itself— -as mourning beauties love to do — ^in his 
clear mirror; and murmurs, as he departs over the pebbly boundary, sad 
•but musical regrets that he must perforce pass on to return and disport 
himself there no more for ever 1 

Ho calmly-l)cantiful is tlie village in its ordinary working-day aspect ; 
but on the day to which I would more especially direct the attention of 
tlie reader, the holy stillness of the Sabbath rested upon and deepened its 
quiet peacefulness. The rustic worshippers had issued forth of the village 
cliuvch, where God’s words of peace had been expounded to them, into tfic 
temple of his works, where every sight and sound, tree, stream, and flower, 
was eloquent with the same inspired message. Surely, then, amidst an 
unsophisticated, sequestered community, nurtured by such divine homilies 
as these, there could bo found no hearts tainted, corrupted by the vices, 
the fierce and evil passions, which seethe and ferment in the crowded cities 
of the world ? 

lie that thinks so is little read in the human heart. Observe that some- 
what straggling gi^oup of four persons walking slowly up the declivity 
yonder in the direction of the rather pretentious cottage, ivhose new 
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red-brickedness, but that it is almost wholly concealed by the trees wliicli 
surround it, would be bo vile a blot on the fair landscape. One of them 
is an old man— at least his hair is gray, and his face deeply fuiTOwed; 
a fair girl holds him by the arm ; and two young men — ^farmers, or farmers’ 
sons, of rather a high class apparently— walk with an air of unquiet bash- 
fulness by their side. Well, the strongest, fiercest passions that ever stirred 
and ruled the human heart are raging in the breasts of three at least of 
that small group. Avarice, stronger tlian death; love, tu^aultuous, un- 
reasoning, headlong ; black envy, hatred, jealousy, despair, reign there in 
scarccly-^sputed masteiy, preparing the as yet unconscious, unapprehen- 
sive actors for their parts in one of those terrible dramas which passion, 
imcontrolled by conscience, sometimes exhibits for the warning and instruc- 
tion of a startled community ; and the memory of which will long linger 
amid the quiet haunts of Enfield and the surrounding neighbourhood : for 
the story, reader, which 1 am about to relate is in its essentials strictly true; 
as far, at least, as absolute truth may bo predicated of any record m which 
imperfect or scanty infonnatioh on minor points, however industriously 
sought and carefully collated, may have led to error with respect to inci- 
dents of slight prominence or of secondary interest. 


I. 

The gray-haired man I have pointed out was Amos Leveridge : his age 
might have been about fifty-five or fifty-six ; but worldly care, a ceaseless, 
eager pursuit of gain, had bowed his form and blanched his locks with 
premature old age. lie had been many years in business in Coventiy m the 
lace and ribbon trade, and liad amassed a very considerable fortune, when, 
to use a much-hackneyed expression, the sudden transition of the nation 
from a state of war to a state of peace, so for a time depressed the com- 
merce and paralysed the industiy of the country, that Amos Leveridge 
was glad to catch at what, under the circumstanSes, he deemed an advan- 
tageous offer for the stock and goodwill of his business, and retire with 
his accumulated savings into the ease and security of a non-trading life. 
Ho chose Enfield as a retreat for no other reason than because Warwick. 
Villa— the red-brick excrescence I have indicated, of which he had ob- 
tained cheap possession, in consequence of the bankruptcy of its builder 
and proprietor— did not let, and it was therefore a considerable saving 
to dwell in it himself. To mere beauty, whether mundane or celestial, 
he was profoundly insensible. The stars of heaven, the flowers of earth, 
glittered and exhdod utterly unheeded by Amos Leveridge, whose daily 
meditations and nightly dreams were of his beloved money-heaps. On 
the of every quarter-day, punctually as it arose out of eternity, 

the..o!4'^n set off for Coventry, where he had huge house-propejty, to 
draw his rents, returning homd on the following evening. These journeys, 
whkh he performed on horseback, marked the chief epochs of his life ; 
and ponderings over the nett produce of the last, and preparations for 
the next gathering, its chief business and delight. Amos had been once 
wedded ; obtaining, it was said, by his marriage not only a gentle and 
industrious wife, but, in his then circumstances, an important sum of 
a 
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money. She died several years before his retirement from trade. Tljo 
only issue of the union was Fanny Leveridge, the fair girl walking by her 
father’s side towards home. Beautiful exceedingly, veiy graceful, and 
tolerably educated was she, and withal fully conscious of her attractions, 
both as a handsome woman and a rich heiress. 1 camiot say tliat her father 
loved her with the deep affection which parents usually feel for an only 
and dutiful child : hewas too much absorbed in Mammon-worship for that 
But he was at least proud of his daughter; and occasionally thought, not 
without exultant sclf-gratulation, upon the time — a distant one of course 
it must he, for how could his selfishness endure to forego the attentive 
ministrations of so affectionate a cliild?— when he might see her the rich 
and honoured wife of some rich, gi’cat man ; too rich and great, too much 
ill love—so ran his dreams — ^to need 'or heed a dowry. Feelings of arro- 
gant selfishness like these caused him, it will be readily supposed, to look 
with extreme disHke and uneasiness upon present suitors, especuilly if of 
tlic class to whicli both he and his daughter belonged ; and unfortunately 
pretenders of that stamp were, to his great annoyance and dismay, some- 
wliat numerous. Two especially, who now accompanied them from church, 
had manifested a resolution, a pertinacity, which no adverse hints, no 
studied coldness, no contemptuous rudeness on his pai*t, could abate or 
overcome. Perhaps the daughter’s smiles more than compensated for the 
father’s frowns ; but even if so, they would seem to have been very impar- 
tially distributed between the rivals, if one might judge by the beaming 
light which flashed upon both her worshippers as she curtseyed farewell 
to them from within the gate her father had just rudely slammed in their 
faces. The young men tiu’ned silently away, and in silence pursued their 
path homewards, which lay for a considerable part of the road in the 
same direction. Wliatever feeling was throbbing in their veins or gnawing 
at their hearts foimd no outward manifestation— in words at least. They 
walked moodily along, chewing the cud of sweet or bitter fancy, without 
uttering a syllabic ; till, anrived where their paths diverged, a coldly-civil 
‘Oood-day!’ was interchanged, and each passed on with a freer air and 
heartier stride to his own dwelling. 

William Collins, the eldest by a few months of these lovers and rivals, 
was about six-and-twenty years of age, well-looking, and of fair character. 
Toung as ho was, ho was a comparatively wealthy tenant of the nobleman 
whose estates comprise so large a portion of the division of the county 
in which Enfield is situated. His father and father’s father had culti- 
vated Holm Farm, and he, an only son, had succeeded to the tenancy 
about three years before, and had so industriously and prudently conducted 
liiinsolf, as to win golden opinions from the whole countryside as a careful, 
quick-witted, rising man. William Collins was somewliat better liked by 
Amos Leveridge— if, indeed, the faint preference displayed by the steni 
old miser could be properly called liking— than his rival Edmund Atherton ; 
but— and the knowledge or suspicion haunted him like a demon— Atherton 
stood highest, he hated to believe, in the good graces of the daughter. 
There is no doubt either that sincerely, passionately as William Collins 
now loved the lair Fanny, her charms as an heiress had at first, at aU 
events, entered largely into his estimate of the advantages of such a 
match. Now his youthful ardour, stimulated by the intoxicating society 
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of the lady, and the sharp spur of rivalship, had o’erleaped all considera- 
tions of pelf and profit ; but originally, there is little question, he was 
quite as much dazzled by the pecuniary as the personal charms of his 
mistress. He was far too thrifty a ' yoimg man to have been lured into 
Hymen’s net save by the glittering of gold beneath the meshes ; but once 
caught therein, egress was difficult, if not impossible ; and he yielded, as 
men in such circumstances usually do, passively and iresignedly to his fate. 

Edmund Atherton was a man of another stamp ; didcrently moulded 
by both nature and education, lie was not, perhaps, a whit botterdooking 
than 'William Collins, but more lithe, agile, vigorous ; less thrifty too, it 
was said; but al^io the less needing tlu*ift, as the two hundred and odd 
freehold acres which he farmed were his own — bequeathed by his father 
about a twelvemonth previously. He had been at one time intended for 
one of the liberal professions, and paiiially educated with that view ; but 
his unconquerable predilection for a country life — ^lus vehement love of 
field-sports, in which lie greatly excelled — induced his parents to forego 
their purpose, and permit him to follow the bent of an inclination which 
prompted him to tread the safe and beaten paths leading to competence 
and ease, ratlier than attempt to scale the dizzy heights, o’erstrewn with 
pitfalls, where fame and fortune seem waiting to crown the rash enthu- 
siast. His mother still survived — a strong-hearted, strong-minded vromau, 
whom I many times have liad the pleasure of conversing witli : she was, 
I think, a native of Cumberland'—at all events of the north of England, 
or of one of the southern Scottish counties ; and had been, I understood, 
brought up ill the Presbyterian faith and (liscipline. Her lot, however, 
having been cast in a land of * prelacy,’ she, with her husband, attendeil 
divine service in the parish church of Enfield — two of the most earnest 
and devout of the congregation which knelt and worshipped there. Habi- 
tually reserved, and somewhat formal, Mrs Atherton was regarded by persons 
who did not look beneath the suifacc as a frigid, cold-hearted woman. 
They knew her not : within tliat grave and somewhat stern exterior there 
dwelt a perennial, ever-swelling fount of sympathy and tenderness, wliich, 
whenever the voice of affection, of suffering, or of want smote upon the 
apparent rock, gushed forth in plenteous loving-kindness, mercy, and com- 
passion. This noble mother Edmund Atherton loved and honoured as 
such a mother should be loved and honoured; whilst his affection for 
Fanny— the beautiful Fanny— was as enthusiastic and unselfish as his own 
ardent and unselfish nature. He loved her for herself alone, and would 
gladly have relinquished all present and prospective claim to the fetlier’s 
money -h^s for a favourahlo acceptation of his suit for the daughter’s liaiid. 

I have said that, judging from the demeanour of Fanny Leveridge to the 
young men when they took leave of Jier and her fathcr after escorting them 
home from church, she appeared to feel no marked preference for either 
of them. But this leave-taking occiirrod, it must be remembered, in the 
broad, open day, beneath a garish sunlight, utterly inappropriate to, and im- 
coi^genial with, the coy and timid glances witli which reserved and modest 
niaidens recognise -and reward accepted affection. On the evening' of that 
feme 'Sunday— just as the faint beams of the setting autumnal sun were 
feebly lingering on bright ffowers and glancing .streams, clinging with a last 
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embrace to the beautiful ; and the silver stars, one by one, shone forth 
upon a world once more in need of, and grateful for, their tremulous and 
tender light — Edmund Atherton leapt the low garden-wall of Warwick 
Villa, and after waiting with exemplary patience till it suited the conve- 
nience or caprice of the lady to join him, was permitted to pour forth the 
vows of love and eternal constancy which flow so glibly from the lips of 
youth, not only unchecked by voice or gesture, but to read in her delighted 
eyes an answer to which no eloquence of words could liave added force or 
meaning. 

Not unmarked was this stolen meeting. William Collins had observed 
the entrance of his hated rival into the garden, had followed him unper- 
ccived, and huriself, concealed by the thickly-growing trees and shrubs^ 
overheard Ccach syllable of a conversation which confirmed his worst fears,, 
and filled him with fury and despair. Excited — almost maddened — 
he hurried to the house ; and demanding speech of Amos Leveridge, 
briefly informed him that Edmund Atherton and his daughter were in the 
garden planning and arranging the means of eflecting a private marriage. 
A detestably falsehood, by the way, and invented by Collins as a means of 
kindling the old man's passions, and rousing him to take siunmary and 
decisive measures for breaking off a connection which boded ruin to his own 
hopes. Leveridge started as though a sci-pent stung him ; and jumping 
up, hastened into the garden with frantic rage. Collins, satisfied with the 
success of his device, quietly retired. 

The lovers were just about to part. 

* But suppose, dearest,’ Edmund Atherton was saying—* suppose this 
unreasonable obstinacy of your father should continue unchanged ? You 
are- of ago : my mother, who, you know, would consent to nothing wrong, 
approves her son’s choice, and ’ 

‘ I will never leave my father, nor marry without his consent,’ inter- 
rupted Fanny Leveridge somewluit reproachfully. 

‘ There is no necessity for leaving him ; there is junplc room at Elm 
Lodge for’ 

The speaker was checked by a fierce execration from Amos Leveridge, 
whose approach over a soft green sward bad been unnoticed, followed by a 
furious blow, which made him I'eel several paces backwards. ITio hot blood 
suffused the face and temples of the indignant young man ; and in the « 
first impulse of his passion he raised his arm to return the blow with 
interest. With difliculty he mastered himself, and in a voice trembling 
with ill-suppressed rage, exclaimed, * Thank your gray hairs, sir, or rather 
tliank your daughter, tluit I do not resent as it deserves your brutal assault 
upon me ; but that ’ 

His words were drowned in the torrent of invective and abuse which 
the furious old man showered upon him. Every epithet which a coarse and 
excited imagination could devise was hurled at him, in tones so loud and 
fierce, that passers-by gathered to the spot and listened to the altercation. 
Miss Leveridge, trembling, fainting with teri'or, clung nfervously to her 
fiithor, imploring Edmund to leave the place. He at length complied, 
exclaiming as he sprang over the dwarf enclosure, and alighted amidst the 
gaping bystanders, * You will repent this abominable outrage, Mr I.<everidge, 
depend upon it, and that, too, before many hours have passed over your 
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liead.’ A natural expression, that might fairly be interpreted to allude to 
the regret likely to be felt by any man of the slightest generosity of mind 
when,, upon calm reflection, he finds he has been betray^ into momentary 
injustice ; but which, illustrated by after events, acquired unfortunately a 
terrible and fatal significance. 

One of the lookers-on was William Collins, of whose agency in bringing 
about the humiliating scene from which ho liad just escaped Edmund 
Atherton was of course wholly ignorant. Collins, the more effectually to 
conceal liis malicious meanness, as well as to enjoy the writhings of his 
favoured rival, as he probed and irritated the festering wound, affected 
great indignation at the conduct of Amos Leveridge. Atherton, too much 
excited and indignant to heed such thinly-masked irony, walked fiercely but 
silently on in the direction of his home, accompanied by Collins and a 
Farmer Elliot, who had witnessed the assault and subsequent abuse of his 
young friend by Amos Leveridge with unaffected pain and disgust. 

‘ Don’t take it to heart, Edmund,’ said the blunt, wcU-meaning man, just 
before he and Collins, whose roads lay in the same direction, took leave 
of their impatient companion : ‘ Your father’s son may look higher than 
to the dainty piece of goods yon doited old curmudgeon seems by his 
talk to think good enough for a lord. I don’t see anything very extraor- 
dinary in her myself, and considering the sort of father she has, I trow 
you arc well rid of her, Edmund : that’s my opinion.’ 

This very consolatory cffiision appeared, much to Farmer Elliot’s 
surprise, to increase instead of allaying the irritation of the person to 
whom it was addressed, who abruptly changed the conversation, by asking 
Collins 4f partridges were as plentiful in the Holm Covers this year as 
formerly?’ 

* Quite so, at least so I hear ; for I seldom go out myself. Why don’t 
you step over, as you used to do, and beat them up ? My leave, you 
know, is sufficient.’ 

‘ Thank you : I will ; perhaps to-morrow.’ 

* To-morrow is Michaelmas-day, and I shall not be at home. I have 
been at last obliged to discharge that incorrigible rascal and poacher Tom 
Carter.’ 

* A good riddance,’ interjected Farmer Elliot. 

» * Yes, but he’s a handy fellow notwithstanding, and can do a capital day’s 

work wlien he pleases. I must be off to the fair to hire some one else 
in his stead ; and by coach, too, I’m thinking — for Leveridge, as usual, 
borrows my mare for his Coventry journey ; he prefers her, he says, to 
any horse. he can hire.’ 

‘ No doubt— -no doubt,’ chuckled Elliot, * one can easily believe that.’ 

* But if you will say Tuesday,’ continued Collins with much friendly 
semblance, * I sliall be glad, very glad to sec you at Holm Farm aft^ your 
day’s sporty and. have a humming glass together, as we used to do “ lang 
syne.’” . 

‘ Amos Leveridge returas from Coventry on Tuesday evening by your 
house, does he not?’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘ Does he stop?’ 

* For a^minutc or so only, just to leave the mare.* 
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^ Well, then, Til run over tho Hohn Covers on Tuesdaj, and call in on 
iny return.' 

A few moments aftcrwai'ds Edmund Atherton liad shaken hands with 
his two companions, and was hastening at a rapid pace towards Elm 
Lodge. 


n. 

The next morning, exact as the dock, Amos Leveridge mounted the 
borrowed liorso, duly brought to liis door by Tom Carter ; and once more 
enjoming his daughter— whose countenance still bore traces of the previous 
evening's emotion--to keep strictly within doors during his absence, took 
the heavy riding-whip proffered by Carter, and turning the horse's head to 
tlie Coventry road, essayed to move on. 

‘ If you please, sir,’ said Tom Carter, holding tlie horse's head firmly by 
the bit, and pulling a shaggy forelock—* if you please, sir, I shall not be at 
the farm when you return : I be discharged.’ 

This information was volunteered by Carter for the equitable purpose of 
obtaining present payment of the half-crown fee which Amos Leveridge 
was in the habit of payuig him when he left the mare at Hohn Farm on 
his return home. 

This quarterly payment constituted an annuity which Amos had often, 
with much bitterness, reflected amounted to a year’s legal interest of ten 
pounds. He had been unfortunately diiven, the first time he had bor- 
rowed Collins’s mare, to create so extravagant a precedent, by his stupid 
neglect to provide himself with small silver change ; and he had since been 
unable, from very shame, to dimmish the amount of the gratuity. Here 
was an opportunity of ridding himself of the onerous payment altogether, 
and he eagerly embraced it. 

* I am sorry to hear it, Carter, and I wish you a better place than the 
one you have lost.’ He then struck the horse sharply with his spurs, 
and attempted to ride on ; but Carter held resolutely by the bridle, spite 
of the efforts of the mare to free herself. 

* But, sir,’ remonstrated the man, observing Leveridge shift ends with the 

loaded riding-whip he had given him — * but, sir ’ 

He had time to say no more : the heavy butt end . of the whip 
descended with great force upon the hand which grasped the bit: the 
sudden pain forced him to loose his hold, and the mare darted off at speed. 

* Curse thee for a cowardly skin-flint !’ shouted Carter, shaking his fist 
ifnth impotent rage at tho exulting horseman, who was speedily out of 
sight and hearing. An instant afterwards, a dark and meaning smile passed 
over the fellow’s sinister features, and he muttered, * Thou shalt pay for 
that blow in pocket and person too, if the devil only grant me the 
chance 1 have long dreamt of!’ 

A slight noise broke in upon* his soliloquy, and he looked hurriedly 
round, fearful of having been observed or overheard. His fears were 
groundless. Miss Leveridge had re-entered the house several minutes 
before ; no other person was within sight or hearing ; and satisfied tliat 
his dark thoughts were known only to himself, he turned his sullen steps 
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towards Holm FaiTn, so long his home, but which at twelve o'clock on 
that day he was to quit for ever. Mischief is indeed swift to enter into 
tlie thoughts of desperate men. ' 

On the following day Edmund Atherton, as he. had promised Collins, 
took his gun and dogs and walked over to the Holm Covers, b » they were 
(‘ailed. The game was abundant, and the sun was rapidly declining before 
the eager sportsman could tcuir himself from^is beloved pastime. At 
length hunger and fatigue compelled his still reluctant steps towards Hohn 
Farm, where he determined to rest himself thoroughly before proceeding 
home. He had approached witliin about a (][uarter of a mile of Collins's 
residence, when a splendid covey of partridges started up, whirred past, 
and settled down again at an inconsiderable distance. His gun was im- 
loaded,' indeed his wads were all used up, but the tejnptation was irre- 
sistible. lie liastily reloaded, and for wadding tore off part of a letter 
he found in one of his pockets. He moved subtly and stealthily along.; 
but before he could approach within shooting distance, the birds were up 
again, and off out of sight and ken. The disappointed sportsman resumed 
his path towards Holm Farm, muttering, ^ I sliall perhaps get a shot, if it's 
not too dark, on my way home.' 

William Collins was not at home ; but a woman-servant, who opened the 
door, informed Atherton tliat her master was expected every mimite. He 
had told her Mr Atherton would call, and desired her to say that ho 
should be glad if he would make himself at home, and await his arrival : 
refreshments, the woman added, were placed ready in the parlour. Atlier- 
ton, tired and heated, gladly accepted the invitation; pulled off his vel- 
veteen shooting -jacket, and placed it with his hat on a chair in the 
outer room beside his still loaded gun ; he then entered the parlour, and 
fell to with a hearty relish upon the substantial faro set before him. The 
servant came in after the lapse of a few minutes to ask if there was 
anything else he required, as she had to go to Enfield on some errand, and 
would take advantage of his being there to set out before it grew dark. 
He replied that he wished for nothing more tlian she had* provided, and 
a few minutes afterwards the woman left the liouse. Atherton made a 
hearty dinner, and drank somewlmt freely of his host's ale, and then, feel” 
ing drowsy, stretched himself upon the sofa, before which lay his dogs, 
also spent with toil, and was soon fast asleep. 

Carter, who liad been prowling about Holm Farm the whole day, marked 
the departure of the servant, whom ho believed to be the sole occupant 
of the hqpse ; for he had not observed Atherton's entrance, and as soon as 
she was out of sight, rapidly approached the door. His iutentioU, it 
was afterwards ascertained, was to procure his late master's gun, whicli he 
knew was always kept loaded over the parlour mantelpiece. He c6uld 
execute the devilish project he had conceived, he calculated, and return 
the gun to its place before it was piissed. As he entered the door, his eye 
fell upon the skooting-jackct with largo pearl buttons, die straw-liat medc 
of alternate strips of white and black plait, and the silver-mounted gun 
of Edmund Atherton : he recognised them in an instant. Cautiously ven- 
turing on, he peeped through the glazed parlour door, and saw the owner 
of the articles sound asleep. Swiftly he returned to the hall, and examined 
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the gu]i: it was doubtless loaded, for the cap was on the nipple. To 
make sure, lie drew the ramrod, and ascertained beyond a doubt that it 
was 80. * WclV thought the villain, and a Satanic grin exaggerated the 
natural ferocity of his countenance, ‘ the devil docs sometimes help his own 
at a pinch, that’s certain.’ In a twinkling his smock-frock and hairy 
ujp were throivn off; and, arrayed in Edmund Atherton’s jacket and hat, 
and armed with his gun, jdic assassin stole swiftly forth, and liumed to 
the spot w'here lie had merniined to await his victim. It was close 
upon the hour of Amos Leveridge’s return, and he dreaded lest, by delay, 
his prey should escape liim. He was soon posted in his lurking-place, 
and liis patience and resolution were not exposed to a very len^liened 
trial. Ten minutes had scarcely passed, though in the eager and morbidly- 
active imagination of the murderer an hour seemed to have limped slowly 
hy, when the well-known trot of the mare was hoard ; and presently, turn- 
ing a sharp angle of the road, appeared the doomed man, riding in con- 
tented sleepiness, slowly and unconsciously, along towJirds an instant eter- 
nity. He had approached within about a dozen paces of the fatal spot, 
when the muzzle of the assassin’s gun was slowly raised, the fiery dis- 
charge belched forth, and tossing his arms wildly in the air, the murdered 
man fell heavily to the ground, and the terriliod mare sprang off at a 
gallop towards Holm Farm. Carter was hastening forward to secure the 
l}ooty for which he luui perilled soul and body, when his steps were aiTested 
hy shouts of * Villain! assassin! scoundrel!’ proceeding from a field which 
overhung, so to speak, the deeply-cut road, or rather lane where Leveridge 
had fallen. Carter looked up, and beheld Mr James Simpson, the stalwart 
.schoolmaster of Enfield, rmiuing eagerly along the thick hedge which 
kept him from the road, in scarcii of an opening by which he might 
descend, flourishing his stout* black-thoni stick, and sliouting aC!) he ran 
with furious energy. Cowardly as ferocious, the murderer, abandoning at 
once all hope of the expected booty, turned and fled for life. Simpson 
roared after him — *I know you, Edmund Atherton! villain! murderer! 
madman! Stop him! seize him!’ he continued, observing the figure of 
a man emerge at some distance from the wood almpst directly in the patli 
of the flying miscreant. ‘ Arrest him, Mr ColliihS,’ he shouted witli sten- 
torian power, as he recognised the new-comer; * he has murdered Amos 
Leveridge!’ 

His injunction would be, it at first seemed, fuliilled. Collins, astonished 
and bewildered by what he saw — Edmund Atherton fleeing towards Holm 
Farm, pursued by cries of * villain ’ and ‘ murderer ’-Hievertheless rapidly 
neared the fugitive. He had approached within about twenty paces of 
him, when the man tiinied, lifted his broad-brimmed hat, and disclosed 
the features of his discharged servant. * Carter!’ exclaimed the pursuer, 
stopping short. A significant smile passed over the villain’s features as 
he rejoined, in a meaning tone, ^Yes, master, I.’ Collins seemed rooted 
to the spot; and the assassin continued his flight — unfolhwed! 

‘ Why did you not arrest him?’ demanded Simpson, who had descended 
into the road, and was busy, when Collins approached, examining the state 
of the wounded man. 

* He was too quick for me,’ Collins replied in a husky voice. 

<No matter — no matter; we shall find him &st enough: he cannot 
No. 11. 9 • ‘ 
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escape. Sec, here is part of a letter used as 'wadding which I have 
found still smouldering close to the body. To think that Edmund Atherton 
should have coiiunitted such a crime as tliis for the mere love of a black- 
eyed wench ; or worse, to avenge a foolish insult offered by an old man ! ’ 

AVilliarn Collins replied not, and, to conceal his tcll-talo countenance, 
bent do™ over the body in apparently anxious scrutiny. 

‘ He still breathes!’ ^ 

‘ Yes ; but in my belief lie is, notwithstanding, hurt past all surgery. 
However, as whilst there is life they say there is also hope, let us make as 
easy a litter as wo can, and carry him on to Enfield. It is useless waiting 
for help in this solitary place; <and we shall be more likely to meet with 
assistance on the direct road, tluin if we wore to turn off towards your 
house.* 

This was instantly set about; and the dying man, with the help readily 
procured as they drew near the village, was rapidly conveyed home. 

Id the meaxiwhile Carter had safely reached Holm Farm.. Edmund 
Athoi-ton still slept, and with frenzied liaste the wretched murderer 
divested himself of his borrowed apparel, resumed his frock and cap^ 
and hurried off for life — life — life, by the most secret by-ways known 
to him, out of the neighbourhood; and then more leisurely, though 
scantily furnished for such a journey, towards London, the universal re- 
ceptacle for all celebrities and all infamies who happen to imagine or find 
the provinces too narrow or too hot for them. Carter counted a good 
deal, for at least present impunity, upon the avenger of blood being put 
on the wrong scent. His late master could, it was true, denounce him, 
and save Edmund Atherton; but would he? A ferocious laugh burst 
from the lips of the cunning villain as, after weighing the probabilities of 
the case by the aid of his knowledge of the character of Collins, ho arrived 
at a not unsatisfactory conclusion, ^ If it depend on him, Atherton will be 
hanged ; and then, my fine master, Holm Farm is as much mine as thine.* 
In the meantime it was necessary to do something for present support ; 
and BO readily does the freemasonry of crime introduce to congenial com- 
panionship, that Carter, before many days had elapsed, was a recognised 
associate of some of the most daring felons that infested the metropolis. 

It was quite dark when Edmund Athei-ton awoke from the profound 
slumber into which he had fallen. His host, he found, was not yet arrived, 
neither had the servant returned. ^ These autumn evenings are somewhat 
chilly,* mourned the scarcely-awaked young man ; ‘ I hi^ better, at all 
events, put on my coat.* Ho did so, resumed his seat, and waited for 
some time longer with tolerable patience. At length, wearied with delay, 
he determined to take his departure; but first lighting a candle by the 
kitchen embers, he wrote a brief, apologetic noto, which he Icff on the table, 
addressed to Collins. He then quitted the house, quite satisfied that in that 
neighbourhood no risk to its owner’s property was thereby incurred. * I 
will go round by Warwick Villa,* thought he. * It is a good way about, 
but 4he walk will warm mp, and perliaps Fanny will be at one of the win- 
dows.’ Upon such slight cliances of obtaining but a shadowy glimpse of 
the beloved one will young men, inspired by genuine passion, waste time 
and exertion I The oircaitous route he had chosen led him to within 
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about two hundred yards of the dwelling of Amos Leveridge. Tliere was, 
lie could perceive, a hurrying to and fro of lights in the lower apartments 
of the house ; and sluidows of men and women flitted in and out of the 
rooms, * They have company, I suppose, to welcome the old man's 
return ; an unusual occurrence, to say the least of it. No matter, I at 
any rate should be no welcome guest just now.’ lie sighed, as men in 
love will sometimes sigh, and hastened on. lie was within about a quarter 
of a mile of Elm Lodge, iltien he became conscious that his footsteps were 
dogged by several persons, who, however, manifested no disposition to 
overtake liim, slowly as he now walked. Presently two men, whom he 
knew well — ^they were the chief constables of tlie hundred — rapidly ap- 
proacjlicd, coming from tlic direction of Elm Lodge. The men behind 
shouted loudly the instant the new-comers appeared in sight, and those 
immediately replied by a hail of intelligence. Edmund Atherton felt that 
these signals, for some unaccountable reason, referred to himself ; and he 
noticed that the men who had loitered behind now came swiftly up, so 
that both parties were in a few minutes close upon him. 

‘Edmund Atherton,’ said IMr Hams, the head constable, witli an ex- 
pression more of sorrow tlian of anger, ‘ it is my painful duty to ai*rest you 
on a charge of wilful murder.’ 

‘ How !’ exclaimed the astonished young man, starting back, and at the 
same time instinctively raising his fowlingpiece, whilst his dogs sprang 
forward with' loud yells. 

‘ Violence, unhappy man, is useless here,* replied Mr Harris qtiickly ; 
and springing forward, lie seized the barrel of the gun. The rest of the 
^osse conimitatus, his example, closed in upon their quarry, -and ■ 

Atherton and his dogs were in an instant overpowered. 

‘Wliat is the meaning of this outrage?* demanded the prisoner, as, 
panting and bleeding, he vainly strove to resist being handcuflfed, 

‘ You know as well as I do, Mr Atherton,* replied the constable. ^ ‘ Amos 
Leveridge, whom you doubtless thought to have killed outright, has sur- 
vived sufficiently long to make a declaration, wliich, combined with other 
evidence, will liang you if you had a thousand necks. Come along !* 

Consternation and surprise rendered the unfortunate young man speecli- 
Icss, and not another word was exclianged between him and his rough 
captors till, after thrusting liim into the untenanted cell of the villago 
Jail or cage, Harris, having carefidly searched his person, bade him a stem 
‘ Good-night.’ 

Amos Leveridge had been brought to Ins home, and laid upon a couch 
amidst the frantic outcries and lamentations of his daughter, who, strange 
as it may to some appear, felt for the old miser the tenderest affection. 
Medical aid was immediately sent for; and powerful restoratives having 
been administered, the dying man, when the surgeon, a Mr Mostyn, 
arrived, was perfectly sensible, though sinking fast. Mr Mostyn exa- 
mined the wound, and then looked with unmistakeable meaning in the 
sufferer’s fece. 

‘There is no hope then?’ murmured Amos Leveridge in a low husky 
voice. * I thought so ; but it is a bitter tiling to die, and leave-*-leave — - 
Oh God, have I heaped up wealth hut to perish by a dog’s death like 
this ?’ lie gnashed his teeth with demoniaO rage, the gloom of a fright- 
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fill despair settled gradually upon his pallid features, and large drops of 
agony ran down his forehead. His daughter pressed a cordial to his 
lips, and, momently strengthened, he partly raised himself on one arm, 
and with a gliastly look, in which terror and hate struggled for predomi- 
nance, glared wildly upon the spectators as he exclaimed, ‘ Bear witness all 
of you to the words of a dying man : I liavc been basely murdered by 
Edmund Atherton!’ 

* Did you see his face ?’ asked Mr Simpson in a gentle voice, afl:er a few 
moments* pause. * I did not ; neither, it seems, did Mr Collins.’ 

* No, perhaps not his face,* muttered Leveridge ; * but what of that ?. Tt 
was growing dark ; but I saw his dress— his coat, his hat : it was he I 
tell you. And now,’ added the miserable man in a feeble, scarcely audible 
voice, Met every one except — except Fanny and William Collins leave 
the room.’ 

His orders were obeyed. Fanny, weeping hysterically, knelt at her 
father’s side, and Collins, pale as marble, and shaking like an aspen, slowly 
approached from the further corner of the room, where till now he had been 
standing. 

* Fanny,’ said Amos Leveridge, * you love that accursed villain ?’ 

* I did, I did, father ; but oh do not suppose tliat I— tliat 1 ’ 

‘That you would wed your father’s murderer? No, girl— no; but — 

William Collins, come nearer. Fanny, you are my heir. 1 would not 
that my hard-earaed savings should be squandered in idle follies when 1 
am gone. William Collins is close — thrifty, and will add to the store 
instead of diminishing it ; besides, it would punish, more than the gallows 
•will, the wretch who lias destroyed me. Promise, Fanny, to many Collins. 
Promise me, I say,’ 

‘ But, &ther ’ 

‘ And let him know, Fanny, that his hanging will be your wedding-day. 
Ha— ha— ha ! that will be gall— wormwood — ^hell-fire 1 Promise— promise 
me, I say!’ 

‘ I do, father, if— if * 

‘ If me no ifs I ’ hoarsely murmured the expiring man. ‘ He will be 
liangad ; and then— then ’ 

The vindictive expression of the old man’s features faded into the cold, 
passionless rigidity of death ; the tonantless body fell heavily back upon 
the couch ; and Amos Leveridge was no more I 

Collins reached his home about an hour after the close of the scene 1 
have. just narrated in a state of mind impossible accurately to portray. 
Exultation, dashed with fear and doubt ; love— passion rather— whispering 
triumph, victory ; avarice, with that dead old man’s sinister smile pointing 
to dazzling heaps of gold ; remorse, whose serpent fangs he felt already 
fastening on his heart— ruled him by turns. He was tossed to and fro in a 
chaos of conflicting emotions. A first step in the fatal path of crime, of 
mwder — the word wmlil surge out of his palpibvting brain — had been 
taken; and how, even if he were willing to do so, could he retrace that 
step without instant destruction to his character, to his hopes— without 
forfeiting the goldea fortiuie almost within his grasp ? / 

‘Would to Heaven!’ he mentally exclaimed with intense bitterness of 
12 
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spirit, ‘would to Heaven I had not seen that villain’s face, nor heard him 
speak ; 1 had then' obtained the prize without incurring this torturing 
burthen of remorse and doubt. Suppose I make revelation of the truth, 
proclaim to the world that I indeed contemplated a profitable crime, but 
wanted courage to act out my purpose — ^what shall I by that means accom- 
plish ? Not only brand my own name with infamy, but bestow on Ather- 
ton, whom I loathe — abhor — a splendid fortune, and the only woman I 
ever did or ever shall love ! He shall hang first I I am not capable of 
such heroic sacrifices. I suppose they wUl hang him ; murder is seldom 
in this country visited with a less penalty : and iny evidence withheld, the 
circumstances press strongly against him. Horrible ! But I did not plan 
or bring about those circumstiuices ; and if 1 offer no testimony against 
him, as 1 will not, how can it be said that I consign him to the scaffold ? 
Carter alone knows that I recognised liim, and he, for his neck’s safety, 
will be silent. I run no risk; none — not the slightest. .Then what an 
utter idiot I must be, when love and fortune cast their treasures at my feet 
not only at the bidding of coward conscience to spuni them from me, but 
bless, enrich another with their precious gifts ! Kiches, beauty, no fear, 
no risk ! None but a madman would refuse to take tliis fortune at its 
flood ! Edmund Atherton, you may count upon — my silence 1 ’ 

With opiates such as these did William Collins strive to still the 
gnawings of 'the wonn which, once awakened, dicth not ; and for a time ho 
partially succeeded. 


III. 

llie excitement in and about Enfield, the thousand-and-one rumours and 
exaggerations which flew from mouth to mouth, may be imagined better 
than described. An express had been sent off the same evening for the 
county coroner, and at about noon on the following day that bustling and 
important functionary arrived ; and an inquest on the body of the murdered 
man was immediately held. 

As soon as the preliminary form of viewing the corpse had been gone 
through, and the jurors had returned to the vestry-room of tlio parisli 
church, where, by the vicar’s permission, the inquiry was held, Edmund 
Atherton, strongly guarded, was brought before them. Ho seemed to have 
(piite recovered his usual serenity of temper and cheerfulness of spirit, as 
he looked boldly round the court with the air of an injured man, whose 
innocence of the crime imputed to him would soon be made manifest to 
those who, doubtless misled by lying rumours, for the present thought so 
hardly of him. After bowing respectfully to the coroner, whom ho slightly 
knew, he looked anxiously around for his mother, and was evidently hurt 
and disappointed that she was not present to witness his unqucstionablo 
triumpli — she who must have felt so acutely the shame and agony of so 
foul an accusation! Mrs Atherton was, however, in the vestry-room, 
though her son did not see her. She was seated, by her own desire, at tho 
end of tho apartment, concealed beliind the bulky person of Farmer Brooks, 
who had escorted her to the court, and to whom she had expressed her 
resolution to hear the evidence against her son before she trusted herself 
to see or speak to him. 
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The fh'St witness examined was Farmer Elliot* He related the parti- 
culars of the previous Sunday evening's quarrel between tlie deceased 
and the prisoner, and the menacing words used by the latter on leaving the 
garden. 

‘ You say,’ said the coroner, ‘ the prisoner intimated that the deceased 
would repent what he liad done before many hours had passed?’ 

* Yes : his words at least were to that effect.’ 

* Certainly,’ exclaimed Atherton, ‘ 1 did make use of some such expres- 
sion, but with no meaning of tlic kind you seem anxious to attach to it. 1 
merely intended to express my conviction tliat Mr Loveridge would, upon 
reflection, regret the unprovoked assault he liad committed upon me.’ 

* You had better, I think, Mr Atherton,’ observed the coroner, ‘ reserve 
explanations of this nature for another tribunal. You have no legal adviser 
present, I believe ; and it is therefore better for yoiu* own sake that you 
should not prejudice any defence you may hereafter be advised to offer by 
ill-judged comments upon the evidence now to bo adduced in suppoit of 
tliis most serious charge.’ 

‘ Tut — ^tut ! ’ exclaimed the prisoner impatiently ; ‘ there is no serious 
charge in the case. It is a pure absiu-dity.’ 

^ This affected levity and carelessness ill becomes the position in which 
you are placed,’ retorted the coroner angrily ; ‘ and I must insist upottyoiir 
keeping silence.’ 

‘ Be it so,’ said Atherton. ^ Proceed; I will utter no word more.’ 

Fanner Elliot next related the conversation which took place between 
the prisoner and Mr Collins relative to shooting over the Holm Covers. 

* Did not the prisoner specially inquire,* was the next question, * whether 
the deceased would return that way from Coventry before ho accepted 
Mr Collins’s invitation?’ 

‘ Well— I think so. Yes he did.’ 

‘ And acceded to the proposal the instant he was told the unfortunate 
gentleman would be sure to return home by that road?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ This is another strained construction of words which liad quite anotlu'r 
meaning,* cried the prisoner with irrepressible indignation. ‘ But,’ lie 
added more calmly, ‘ it can be of no ultimate consequence : the truth must 
at last appear. Go on.’ 

Mr James Simpson was next called. As his evidence proceeded, the con- 
fidence of the prisoner visibly diminished ; and though he scarcely opened 
his lips during the remainder of the inquiry, it was evident tliat each suc- 
ceeding deposition deepened the anxiety and alarm which the testimony of 
the schoolmaster liad first awakened. 

Mr Simpson stated tliat on the previous evening, after dismissing his 
school, he had taken a longer stroll than usual in the direction of Holm 
coppice. He was considerably beyond Holm farmhouse when he saw the 
prisoner, as he believed, dressed in his ordinary shooting-jacket and pecu- 
liar sitraw-hat, pass by at a distance of about fifty paces. He was walking 
very rapidly, ahnost running, with liis head turned in an opposite direction, 
so that witness could not see his face. 

‘ What time was this, Mr Simpson?* demanded the prisoner. 

‘ About lialf-past six, I should think — ^perhaps a little later. I did not 
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look at my watch, and therefore cannot speak -^th certainty on that point. 
I do not think the prisoner noticed me. A few minutes afterwards, 1 got 
over the gate of Farmer Elliot's ten-acre field, which, as we all know, runs 
along by Rockstone lianc or road. 1 passed along by the hedge, and, &om 
the comparatively considerable height at which I was walking, saw the pri- 
soner enter a thicket just below where the direct road from Coventry tui*ns 
into Rockstone Lane. Wondering what kind of game he could be seek- 
ing there, 1 watched his proceedings with some curiosity. No great time 
elapsed when the heavy trot of a horse broke upon the solitary silence of 
the place. The prisoner then bent eagerly forward, and in a minute or so 
Amos Leveridge was seen slowly approaching on Mr Collins’s bay mare. 
The unfortunate man liad closely neiired the spot where the prisoner stood 
in ambush, when the gun was suddenly raised, discharged, and the de- 
ceased fell from his hoi*sc mortally wounded.* The witness next described 
how he liad shouted after the prisoner, and called to Mr Collins to arrest 
him, with other details already related. Mr Simpson continued : ‘ From the 
closeness of the discharge, the shot had no time to separate, and entered 
the breast of the deceased almost like a bullet. Near the body I perceived 
the wadding of the gun blackened, and still smouldering. I picked it up, 
and found it to be part of a letter; I now produce it.* 

‘ Although you did not see the face of the person who fired at the de- 
ceased, have you any doubt that it was the prisoner ? * 

‘ Not the shadow of a doubt.’ 

‘ Now, Mr Harris,* said the coroner, ‘ please to inform us what you found 
in the prisoner*s pockets upon searching liim?* 

‘ Amongst other things immaterial to the present inquiry, I found this 
portion of a fetter.’ 

The witness handed the torn paper to the coroner, who, after comparing 
it with the scorched and blackened fragment produced by Simpson, ex- 
claimed with grave emphasis, ‘This is indeed the finger of Providence!* 
He then handed the pieces to the jury, wlio, after looking' at them, stated 
through their foreman that their minds were made up, and that it would 
Ae quite useless to prolong the inquiry.’ 

‘ I think, gentlemen,* said the coroner blandly, we had bettor go regu- 
larly through the evidence. In the meantime, as there can be no doubt of 
what your decision will be, the clerk will draw up a foimal verdict for you 
to sign. The case indeed appears quite plain — shockingly so; but God 
forbid we should hastily prejudge the prisoner ! Call the next witness.’ 

The sui^eon stated the cause of death, and repeated the declaration of 
tho dying man.* 

‘Was he m articuh mortkV asked the coroner with magisterial em- 
phasis; ‘ and was he aware tliat he was so?* 

‘ lk)th,’ replied the surgeon drily. ‘ Ho was dying, and ho knew it.* 

‘ He did not see the prisoner’s fiice ? * 

‘ He seemed to admit that he did not. He, however, as I have stated, 
solemnly declared that he had been murdered by Edmund Atherton,* 
William Collins was the next witness examined. He was deadly pale, 
but be gave liis evidence with considerable firmness. He corroborated, as 
far as he ^vas concerned, the schoolmaster’s testimony ; and added ‘ that 
the fugitive had been too quick for him.* 
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* Have you any doubt in*your miad that tlie prisoner was the man you 
vainly endeavoured to arrest ? ’ asked the coroner. 

‘ I believe, sir,’ replied Collins, ‘ I am here to state facts, not to offer 
opbioDs. I was near enough to plainly recognise Mr Atherton’s silver- 
mounted gun, as well as his coat and hat ; but 1 did not see his face, and 
1 am not disposed to say, for the present at least, any more upon the 
subject.’ 

Other and minor evidence was received; and at its conclusion the 
coroner, abruptly addressing the prisoner, said, * You have nothing to say, 
I suppose, Mr Atherton ?’ 

* Nothing that would be believed here.’ 

* Quito proper. Gentlemen of the jury, you will please return your 
verdict.’ This was instantly done ; and the jurors having duly signed it, 
the coroner issued his warrant for the committal of the prisoner to Warwick 
Jail for trial at the next assize. He then declared the proceedings closed ; 
and in a very few mumtes only two or three persons besides the prisoner 
and constables remained m the vestry-room. 

The aged vicar, who had been present during tluj whole of the investiga- 
tion, whispered earnestly to the coroner for a brief space ; after which that 
officer informed the prisoner that his mother had solicited to be allowed 
a private interview with him in that room, and although it was not alto- 
gether regular, yet, in deference to the wdshes of the venerable vicar, who 
had assured him that Mrs Atherton was a highly -respectable hady, he 
Tvould grant her request ; but at the samfr time he begged emphatically to 
warn the prisoner ‘ that any attempt at escape would be quite futile, as 
not only the doors, but the outside of the building, w'oujd be strictly 
watched And guarded.’ 

A slight expression of sarcastic contempt curled the prisoner’s lip as he 
bowed his thanks for the favour confeiTcd on him. The vicar, accompanied 
by the coroner, who motioned the constables to follow him, then left the 
vestry, and Edmund Atherton was alone with his mother. 

Mrs Atherton was still seated in the place she had occupied since lb# 
opening of the court. Her hands were tightly clasped, as if in earnest 
prayer, and her head, bowed in humiliation to the earth, was not raised as 
her son, hastily approaching her, exclaimed, * Mother — dear motlier ! w'cro 
you here and I knew it not ?’ 

Her hands unlocked,, and were spread out, as if to forbid his near ap- 
proach. * Yes,’ she replied in a constraiiiedly-calm voice, as the afflicted 
young man recoiled before her expressive gesture. * Yes, Edmund ; I have 
heard all that has been said here to-day. More perhaps than that. 1 
watched your sleep on Sunday evening— the love of a motlier, Edmund, is 
very watchful !— and saw that your recent quan*el with that unhappy man 
pursued you in your dreams. You niuttered-Tl now too well remember— 
stran^Jhreats of vengeance for the insult you had received. And now, 
befdi^' dare trust myself to clasp you by the hand, or look upon your 
face^^ tell me — conjure you by the memory of your departed father, by 
yottr trust in the Redeemer in whose faith you have been nurtured— has 
the Evil One. had power, through your passions of love and hate, to push 
you to the commission of the fearful crime with which you are charged ? ’ 
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A painful silence of some moments followed. The widow's hands 
tightened in their clasp, and wei-e pressed firmly, as if to keep down some 
almost uncontrollable emotion across her breast, and her bowed head 
drooped still lower to the earth. * Mother/ at length exclaimed her son 
in a calm, sad, slightly-reproachful voice, * with all my feults— and they 
are many — did you ever know me to be guilty of a falsehood ? ' 

* Never — ^never I You were always truth itself,’ 

‘ Then hear me declare to you— by the memory of my sainted father, 
by the deep love and reverence I have ever borne to you, by all my hopes 
of happiness beyond the grave, tliat of the foul deed of which they accuse 
me I am as innocent as a new-born, sinless child.’ ^ 

The tones of truth seldom miss their way to the heart. As he spoke, 
the widow’s hitnds relaxed their convulsive (dasp, the drooping body grew 
erect; and as he concluded Ills emphatic declaration of innocence, she 
started up, a spasmodic cry of joy too mighty for articulate utterance 
struggling in her tliroat, clasped him with passionate emotion round the 
neck, and exclaimed, as soon as the convulsive joy which choked her speech 
permitted, * My son — my son! blessings — blessings on you for these 
words ! And oh, praised and blessed be His name who has not ceased to 
have you — the child of many prayers — in His holy keeping ! My brave, 
good boy,’ she continued, holding his head back with one hand, whilst with 
the other she strove to brush away the blinding tears which impeded her 
from gazing in his face, ‘ how dared I doubt the truth and honesty en- 
graven in every line of that beloved countenance ? Oh, my son, forgive 
your mother !’ And again she strained him in a passionate embrace. 

‘Ay, but, mother,’ said Edmund after the partial subsidence of Mrs 
Atherton’s emotion, ‘your conviction of my innocence- will not avail to 
rebut the strange combination of circumstances arrayed against me.’ 

‘ True— true, my son. We will presently take counsel together upon the 
human means to be employed to repel this terrible accusation. But the 
sting is gone. The perfect conviction of your innocence whicli I now feel 
is a joy unutterable, which no earthly peril, even to you, can for tlie 
moment damp or lessen. You %vill hear the ordeal through which you 
will have to pass, I feel assured, as becomes your father’s son; Be certain, 
I^chmmd, tJiat it is a visitation in mercy ; a warning not to build up your 
hopes, not to wrap up your soul iu the weak vanities, the glittering delu- 
sions, of a false and transitory world. Your love for that girl. Edmund, 
was, I often feared, too much like idolatry to be pleasing in His sight, 
and required doubtless to be chastened, purified by trial and affliction. 
Many and various arc the ways by wdiich the Creator withdraws men from 
tlic world. Some through the cold and bitter passages of poverty and 
physical suffering; others through crushed affections, withered earthly 
twigs, on which perhaps they had too fondly leaned ; some by the fiery 
trials of persecution, as your great grandsire — one of the stout old hill- 
side worshippers, who, as I have often related to you, fell valiantly fighting 
in defence of the right of man to worship God by the light of his ovti 
conscience. A great example I the infiuenee of which will not depiut the 
eartli, for the memory of the just dietk not. There is, my son, a soul of 
goodness in all things, but especially in trial and adversity, if rightly used* 
You will bear tius visitation as becomes a Christian man— in faith and 
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patience; nothing doubting that the time will come when you will be 
enabled to say, with thousands of others, was good for me to be 
afflicted.^’ ’ 

In this manner did the strong-hearted mother, in accordance with the 
tenets of her earnest faith, seek to fortify the spirit of her son. She did 
not labour in vain. His eye gradually brightened with renewed confidence 
in liis ultimate deliverance from the perils which environed him ; and when 
his mother, warned by the vicar, who partially opened the door to an- 
nounce that the interview could not be prolonged more than a few minutes, 
desired him to relate all the circumstances in anyway bearing on the 
case with which he was acquainted, he complied with something of his 
wonted alacrity and cheerfulness. 

‘There is a strange mystery in all this,’ said Mrs Atherton after a 
thoughtful pause. ‘Some one during your slumber must have assumed 
your clothes, and used your gun. Strange I Collins? — No, it could not 
bo Collins ; no— good, but rash James Simpson’s evidence precludes tliat 
suspicion. Has any one, I wonder, been missed from the neighbourhood? 
llobbery doubtless was the object.’ 

A peremptory knock at the vestry door interrupted and warned her 
that the moment of parting was arrived. She rose with a cheerful aspect, 
partly real, partly assumed perliaps, for the encouragement of her son. 
‘ Fear not, Edmund, that wo sliall be enabled to unravel this tangled web 
of circumstance. I will immediately consult and retain Baines the attorney 
of Warwick : he is a sliarp, able man, and knew your father. And to- 
morrow, Edmund, I will see Fanny Leveridge, and say to her — know 
she will believe me — “ My son is innocent of the foul crime with which 
rash and credulous men have charged him.” ’ 

A bright smile danced in the young man’s eyes as he joyously replied, 
‘ Thanks— *tlianks, dear mother ! Tliat will indeed take away the sting 
and grief of the wound.’ 

‘ Ay, dear boy, I saw where your thoughts were wandering. Well, she 
is, I think, a good girl, though not quite so sedate as I doubt not she will 
be after a few years of wedded life. They are impatieut. Come.* 

The coroner had remained with the constables in order to sec the 
prisoner safely off; and as Edmund Atherton stepped into the vehicle 
provided to convey him to Warwick Jail, he said, addressing the widow 
with a lofty, condescendent civility, ‘Ilefdly, Mrs Atherton, I sincerely 
pity you, as well as your son. Ours is an unpleasant duty, but ’ 

‘ Nt ither I nor my son need your pity, sir,’ interrupted Mrs Atherton 
in a proud, repellent tone. ‘ He, especially, is an object of envy rather, 
as all men ara who patiently and bravely suffer unmerited reproach and 
calumny.’ 

The mortified functionary drew back with an air of extreme surprise 
and disgust, and immediately gave the signal to proceed. Mrs Atherton 
waved a last adieu to her son, and then with a proud and stately step 
turned towards Elm Lodge. 

This stoicism of manner endured only as long as the eyes of strangers 
were upon her. Her, step soon lost its firmness, her eye the expression of 
repellent pride which had coldly illumined it. Cozwinced as she was of her 
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son's mnocence, her confidence in the result jKclded gradually to doubt, 
and doubt, before she had reached her dwelling, had weHnigh darkened 
to despair. The evidence she had hetffd deliver^ in the vestry room, with 
its terrible coherency of circumstance, settled heavily and darkly upon her 
throbbing brain, shutting out all hope of her son’s deliverance from the 
fearful peril which encompassed him. A servant-woman, who appeared to 
sympatlxise deeply with the anguish written on the pallid countenance of 
heu* mistress, opened the door before Mrs Atherton had time to knock, and 
seemed about to speak, but was waved impatiently aside ; and the grief- 
stricken mother passed on to the silence and privacy of her bedcliambcr. 
It was more than an hour afterwards when the woman, privileged servant 
as she was, ventured to disturb her mistress. She tapped gently at the 
door ; it was presently opened, and she rejoiced to see that Mrs Atherton’s 
countenance no longer wore the despairing expression it did when she 
entered the house. A subdued hope, a resigned conlidcnco in the provi- 
dence of Him in whbsje love and fear she had walked Immbly, since she 
could lisp His name, shono in her mild sad eyes. 

^ You arc better now^ dear madam?’ said the woman. 

‘ Yes, Margaret. 1 trust in God, and in that trust feel privileged to 
have 110 other fear. But why did you knock ? ’ 

Farmer Elliot lias been here, and bade me tell you he has been informed 

that about half an hour after the mur , after the deatli of Amos 

Leveridge, Tom Carter was seen hurrying along like mad across the fields 
towards Thornby ’ 

* Carter ! What Carter ? ’ 

<Fe who used to work for Mr Collins. The poacher— don’t you 
remember?’ 

* Ah yes I Well, where is he ?* 

A knock at the door interrupted her. Tt was Farmer Elliot himself. 
Mrs Atherton hastened down stairs, and after a brief conference with lier 
visitor, it was arranged between them to give no bint of the suspicions 
which Carter’s disappearance, and the strange manner of it, had excited in 
their minds, till Mr Baines had lieen consulted, to whom Mrs Atherton 
immediately dcspatclied a note by a special messenger. 

Mr Baines the attorney, a sliarp, active practitioner, arrived at Enfield 
in obedience to Mrs Atherton’s pressing summons on the next day. He 
had a long consultation with that lady, to whicli farmers Brook and Elliot 
were ultimately summoned. At its conclusion Mr Baines announced that 
he should at once walk over to Holm Farm and see Mr Collins. 

William Collins had so easily got through the examination before the 
coroner; the case, without his acUve aid, appeared so conclusive against the 
prisoner, and he himself seemed so secured, so hedged in from the most 
remote suspicion of being in anyway implicated in the affair, that his 
agitated spirits and wavering resolution had already calmed and settled 
down into a firm determination to olut 6 h the golden opportunity which 
chance liad flung in his way. When Mr Baines called he was seated 
alone in his parlour, silently reveUing in the glittering prospect which — 
no hateful barrier between— lay stretched invitingly before him. 

* Baines— Baines,* he audibly soliloquised, after directing the servant 
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. to admit liis visitor. * I don’t know the name : wlio can he be, I 
wonder?’ 

* One of that exemplary, but, alas! much slandered class of individuals 
known as attorneys,’ said that gentleman, entering the apartment. 

* An attorney!’ exclaimed Collins in some confusion. He had not 
thought the intruder so near. * What can an attorney want with me?’ 

‘ Not to serve you with a capias^ Mr Collins, I assure yOu,’ replied Mr 
Baines blandly; ‘ but if you will allow me to be seated, for my walk has 
been rather a long one, I will in a very few words explain the object of 
jny visit.’ 

Collins motioned to a chair, and the attorney presently proceeded. 

* I have been retained, Mr Collins, by Mrs Atherton to conduct her 
son’s defence.’ 

The sudden start which his auditor could not suppress, and the stam- 
mering exclamation which followed it, did not escape the keen glance of 
tlie man of law. 

Yes ; and it is with reference to that sad business tliat I am here.’ 

* lliat you are here ! Why, wliat have I to do v^th it ?* 

‘ Not much as yet' replied Mr Baines, with a sort of suppressed einpliasis 
on the last two words. 

* What do you mean, Mr Attorney?’ demanded Collins, recovering from 
his 6urj)rise. ‘ Explain your busmess, if you please, mid be as brief as you 
can, I have no leisure for mere gossip.’ 

< Neither liavc I. To come, then, to the point at once: you dis- 
charged from your employ on Monday last a labourer of the name of 

Girter What is there in the mention of that man’s nmne to disturb 

you?’ 

‘ Nothing, nothing— go— go on. I was a good deal shocked by the late 
terrible occurrence, and am still somewhat nervous. But go on. Wliat 
of Carter?’ 

‘ He was, as you know, a fellow of dissolute habits. It has been ascer- 
tained by Farmer Elliot that about seven o’clock on the evening of the 
murder he was seen hastening from this house, lie lias not been heard 
of since. It is possible, therefore — ^nay, it is highly probable — ^that he 
dressed himself in Mr Atherton’s clothes whilst he was sleeping— in this 
very room, by the by — and shot Amos Leveridge with a view, of course, 
to robbery ; but which purpose, by the unexpected appearance of Simpson, 
and, I suppose, of yourself, was frustrated. My errand here is to ascertain 
if you can tell us wliat has become of him, or where it is likely we may 
meet with liin]^?’ 

‘ How should I know? You do not, I hope, believe me capable of 
—of’ 

* Concealing a knowledge of the real assassin? I would not willingly 

suspect any man of being an accessory after the fact to murder, as in the 
eye of the law he would in such a ease be, atid liable, upon conviction, to 
trAasportation for life’ 

^What is the meaning of these inuendocs?’ exclaimed Collins, starting 
up, and speaking with heat and passion. ’ How dare you address such 
words to me?* 

^ Mr Collins’ 
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‘ Leave the house, sir I I know no more of Carter than I do of you, and 
care as little for him.* 

As the attorney, thus rudely dismissed, left the house, he muttered, 
Cai'tcr is the murderer, that fellow is his accomplice either before or after 
tlie fact, i scarcely know which.’ Upon further reflection, Mr Baines 
resolved to keep his suspicious to himself, but at the same time to use 
every effort to discover Carter. With this view, as soon as he reached 
home, he sent advertisements to all the county, and several of the London 
journals, and had a large number of placards printed and distributed, 
offering fifty pounds reward for information as to the whereabout of the 
missing man, w'hose person he minutely and accurately described. 

Tlic visit of Mr Baines greatly disturbed Collins, boldly as he at last 
carried the matter off. The law hnd^ he trembled to find, contem- 
plated the crime of which he had rendered himself guilty, and visited it 
with the highest secondary penalty known to English justice. He was 
by no moans so safe, then, from retribution as he had imagined himself to 
be. But detection, he still hugged himself to think, was impossible. The 
guilty secret rested with himself and the actual assassin. Wliat human 
skill or cunning could wrest it from those dark hidingplaces ? lie was 
but a fool to startle at such shadows. It was all too late to rctmcc the 
path on which he liad entered, and lie would walk boldly and undauntedly 
on, till the rich and beauteous prize for which he had rashly — oli, how 
rashly! — bartered the jewel of his peace was his beyond the roach of 
chance or fate. 

He arose next moniing feverish and unrefreshed. It was the day 
appointed for the funeral of Amos Leveridge ; and soon after rising from 
his untasted breakfast, he dressed himself with great care, and took his 
way towards AVarwick Villa. On the return of the funeral procession 
from the grave, he requested Miss Leveridge— whose pale loveliness, con* 
trasted by her mousing -dress, looked, he thought, more enchantingly 
lustrous than ever—to favour him with a private mterview. She com- 
plied ; and he, in deferential, insinuating phrase, reminded her of the pro- 
mise she had made her fatlier on the evening of his decease, and begged 
to know if he was to regard himself in the light of her accepted suitor. 
The lady’s manner was cold and somewhat disdainful as she replied, ‘ That 
she did not forget, and did not intend to break her promise, though she 
thought it a rather unseemly time to remind her of it. It was, however, 
she bogged especially to remind him, a conditumal promise. She had seen 
Mrs Atherton, and believed with her tliat, spite of appearances, Edmuiul 
Atherton was guiltless of the dreadful crime imputed to him, and that lii.s 
innocence would yet be made manifest. Should it, however, unhappily 
prove otherwise,’ added Miss Jjeveridge, tears trembling in her eyes, * I 
will, at whatever sacrifice, should you be so cruel as to require it, fidfil tlio 
promise I so rashly gave.’ With this answer Collins was obliged to affect 
contentment, and ho sopn after left the house in a transport of suppressed 
but fiery rage. 

‘What devil’s wages are these for which I have been working?’ be 
exclaimed with fierce bitterness as soon as he knew himself to be out of 
sight and hearing. ‘ My peace of mind utterly wrecked— lost, golie, past 
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hope, beyond recall!— the clear conscience which but a few days since 
might have defied a world to startle it, now trembling at the meitcst 
shadow !— the fell serpents of remorse clinging round brain and heart, and 
goading mo hourly with their hellish fangs wellnigh to madness! And 
all for what? To be scorned and mocked at by yon proud, beautiful 
minx— to be dheated, it should seem, of the prize for which I have so 
madly played I ‘ He will be acquitted, will he ? The evidence, perchance, 
is not considered strong enough to insure a conviction! Well, it must 
he strengthened then ! I will strengthen it ; for, come what come may, 
I’ll not be fooled, baffled, laughed at !* 

As soon as he reached home, and had thrown himself into a chair, the 
servant handed him the county pfiper, which had just been brought in. 
He glanced vacantly over it till his eye rested upon the advertisement 
offering a reward of fifty pounds for the apprehension of Carter. Wliy, 
how was this?— what dreadful fatality was pursuing him? But a few 
hours since so securely havened, safe out of tempest’s reach, and now 
helplessly diiftmg out to sea, with breakers, it should seem, on every side, 
and the fierce waves dashing at his feet and hissing in his ears I He 
threw the paper from him ; and, as if seized with sudden sickness, asked 
the servant if there was any brandy in the house. 

‘ Plenty: shall I bring it you?’ 

* Yes ; and be quick.’ 

The potent spirit quickly rallied his fiiintlng energies. He continued to 
drink till a late hour ; and for the first time in his life WiUiam Collins 
retired to bed in a state of inebriation. The evil habit grew rapidly upon 
him. Alcohol— familiar fiend ! — was ever ready at his summons to drown 
and blunt the suggestions of conscience — the fiery aiTOWs of remorse. But 
the spirit-demon demands high payment for such services ; and the price 
ho exacted was soon indelibly recorded on the shattered mental and bodily 
licalth of his votary and victim. 


IV. 

It Svas not till the following March assize that Edmund Atherton w<as 
^ put upon his* couutry.’ During the long interval that had elapsed since 
his committal, no material fact in connection with the death of Amos 
Leveridge had come to light, neither had any tidings been obtained of 
Carter, although the reward liad been, by Mrs Atherton’s directions, doubled. 
As the day of trial drew near, the hopes of Mr Baines of obtaining a 
favourable rcffult, as well as the strong rdiance of the prisoner’s mother on 
the ultimate triumph of justice, even in eartlily courts, visibly paled and 
drooped. What, indeed, but failure could be expected of a defence which 
had no q^er basis than a vague suspicion that another absent, unpro- 
duciblq ]^on, was the real culprit ? 

A minutes after the court doors were opened on the 'morning the 
trial^as expected to come on, tlic whole of the space appropriated to the 
pwic was densely packed with curious and anxious spectators. Mr J ustice 
Taunton was on the bench: I forget the name of the gentleman— one of 
the members of the outer bar— -who appeared for the prosecution: tlio 
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defence was intrusted to the late Sir William Follctt, then but at the com- 
mencement of his brief but distinguished career, who load been specially 
retained, and brought down for tlib case. Sir William, then li'If FoUett, 
was perhaps the most efTective ci'oss-examiner that the English bar, un- 
rivalled as it may be said to be in that science— it is nothing less— has 
ever produced. His management of the defence was admirable, and fully 
viiidicatcd the judgment of Mr Baines, who had selected him in preference 
to men of hlghSr standing and larger experience. Beneath a quietude of 
manner which excited no suspicion^ roused no 'vratclifiilness, there lurked a 
lynx-eyed vigilance, a quick sagacity, which detected and availed itself of 
the sliglitest point that could bcnctit his client. The case against the pri- 
soner was, the reader need not be told, overwhelming ; and yet so able were 
the cross-examinations of the witnesses — so suggestive, so to speak, of doubt 
and uncertainty — that the issue, till the judge’s" charge was delivered, 
seemed altogether problematical and unassured. I need not recapitulate 
the evidence ; it was essentially the same as that given before the inquest, 
with the exception of the testimony of William Collins, whose appearance 
in the witness-box boro sad testimony to tlio swift inoml and physical ruin 
which an evil conscience and reckless indulgence in alcoholic stimulants 
can bring about. Ho was sprucely, showily dressed ; but his once healthy, 
florid complexion had beedmo pale and bloated ; his eyes had that glazy, 
half-imbecile look which marks the habitual drinker ; and his hand, as he 
received the Testament to swear ‘to the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth,’ shook so violently, eitlier from the operation of 
teiTor or of brandy, perhaps of botli, that lie could scarcely place it to his 
lips. Devil’s wages indeed had he heen earning, and very prompt and 
full had been the payment ! lie now swore positively that he had no 
doubt whatever — ^never had doubted, in fact, though he had previously 
hesitated to express his conviction — that the prisoner was the man he saw 
iTuming in the direction of Holm Farm after the commission of the murder. 
The cross-examination of Collins fell, by some unfortunate chance, to the 
junior counsel for the defence, apd was consequently nothing like so eflfec- 
tive as if Mr Follett had sifted him ; still the result could scarcely have 
been different. 

The prisoner’s defence, which had been prepared for him by Mr Baines 
—I feci confident counsel had not been consulted upon it — fell cold and 
dead upon the audience. It was acute and ingenious enough— too much 
so— and far too lawyer-like. Wire-drawn special pleading may be listened 
to with respect from a barrister’s lips ; but uttered by a prisoner, 
sounds too much like guilt fencing with justice to be effective. From in- 
nocence in danger of a scaffold one expects to hear the accents of indig- 
nant denial— the b:ee speech tliat bursts without a pause — the plain, roimd, 
unvarnished talc— rather than logical subtleties and legal dissertations 
upon tlie comparative value of direct and circumstantial evidence. The 
reading of the defence occupied about half an hour ; and when it was con- 
cluded, everybody felt that the prisoner’s case had been damaged rather 
than helped by it. Witnesses to character were next called ; and then 
Mr Justice Taunton commenced his summing np. At every sentence lie 
uttered in those low, husky, yet distinct tones, it seemed as if the pri- 
soner’s remaining sands of life passed visibly away before his bre^h. 
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The terrible graphic skill with which he grouped, as it were, the evidence 
that had been given, and showed how one isolated fact threw liglit upon, 
and gave signidcance to another fact, exhibited judicial acumen of the 
highest order. ‘ The very able cross-examinations of the counsel for the 
defence, and the paper read by the prisoner, have suggested, with more or 
less acuteness and eloquence,’ remarked his lordship in conclusion, ‘ that 
circumstantial evidence ought not to be relied upon. . Wi^i that opinion I 
can by no means agree. A circumstance, gentlemen, cannot lie — caimot give 
corrupt and perjured testimony. The finding of the paper-wadding of the 
gun, for instance, in tins case, close to the body of the murdered man, ^nd 
the corresponding portion in the prisoner’s pocket, is a circumstance which 
no ingenuity could forge — no false-swearer invent and palm upon us. I 
will only further remark, that if the story told by the prisoner, with a 
view to persuade you that some other person might have obtained, or in 
point of fact did obtain, temporary possession of his clothes and gun, with 
no other object, it should seem, than to get him involved in a capitiil 
cliargc ; I say if that story is to be hold of sufficient weight to beat down 
tlie testimony we have heard to-day, crime may stalk not only unpunished, 
but unquestioned, through the land; no man’s life would be safe; and 
our courts of justice, for any check they would be to evil-doers, might as 
well be closed at once. Gentlemen, you will now consider your ver- 
dict. The opinion I entertain 1 have freely expressed ; but that opinion 
is not binding upon you. The law constitutes you sole judges of the 
facts placed before you. If you feel any reasonable doubt of the guilt of 
the prisoner, you will acquit him. The verdict, gentlemen, will be yours, 
not mine.’ 

You might have heard a pin drop as the jury, after a few moments’ con- 
sultation with each other, turned, without leaving the court, to say they 
were agreed. 

* How say you ?’ said the clerk of the aiTaigns ; * is the prisoner at the 
bar, whom you have had in cliarge, guilty of the offence for which he has 
been arraigned, or not guilty ? ’ 

* Guilty ! ’ 

* And so say you all ; and that is your verdict ? ’ 

The profound stillness which followed the delivery of the verdict was 
broken by a noise and bustle towards the upper end of the court. The 
strong resolution which had sustained Mrs Atherton up to this moment 
had given way at last : she had fainted, and was borne out of court in a 
state of insensibility, 

Mr Justice Taunton assumed the black cap, and in a very feeling, im- 
pressive address— -he was affected even to tears— passed sentence of death 
upon the prisoner. He implored him to dismiss from his mind all vain 
hopes of mercy in this world ; and to humble himself in prayer and peni- 
tence befbre the just and merciful God he had so grievously offended, by 
impiously breaking into the sanctuary of human life : and then the time 
wUch the law permitted a murderer to exist after his conviction, brief as it 
was, might prove amply sufficient, if diligently used, to obtain that mercy 
which the Etomal never denied to the humble and ^peutant suppliant. 
He then passed formal sentence in the usual manner. 

The prisoner had stood erect, with folded arms, gazing with a fierce and 
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augiy exprcfision iu the judge's face during this address ; and at its con- 
elusion he exclaimed in stern, indignant tones—* I reject your .sympathy, 
my lord : I fling back your pretended commismtion^ If you, and those 
men who have so rashly judged and condemned me, could see yourselves 
as He whose name you . so glibly invoke secs you, you would know that 
it is you w:ho liave need .to humble yourselves in prayer and penitence for 
impiously presuming to violate the sanctuary of luunan life! I go, to 
death : you return to your homes, to linger out a few more winters of pre- 
carious life ; but the God of heaven and earth alone knows who is the 
greatest object of pity — wlio am about to perish by an unmerited sen- 
tence, or. you, who have unjustly doomed me !’ He would have said 

more; but the jailor, at a gesture from the judge, forcibly removed him 
from the dock ; and the court adjourned. 

As Mr Baines passed out of court, a well-known Bow-Street officer, or 
runner, as those eedebrated persons were fonnerly designated, accosted him 
— * You arc, I believe, the attorney of the prisoner wdio has just been tried 
and convicted?’ 

* Yes I am ; and wliat of that ?’ 

* Only that Carter, the man so often alluded to to-day, and for whose 
apprehension, I perceive by a printed placard, you liavo offered a hundred 
pounds reward, is tlie very fellow I am down here after for a burglary and 
homicide committed iu London. We have traced him to this county ; but 
unfortunately bavc somehow missed the trail. If you can afford me any 
hint of where he wmuld be likely to run to cover, I may perhaps be able 
to serve you as well as myself.’ 

* Come in— come in,’ cried Baines in great agitation. * This is my 
office. Come in : wc may save him yet I’ 


V. 


It was late when William Collins arrived that evening at Ilohn Farm. 
The distance from Warwick w'as considerable, and he h^ remained drink- 
ing at the inn at which he p\ft up for several hours after the court had 
closed. Fortunately for him, the mare he rode knew the road perlcctly, 
and bore liim swiftly and safely to his home. As was now liis nightly 
wont, ho ordered, the instant he was seated, brandy to bo placed before 
him : fresh fuel was heaped upon the fire, and extra candles were placed 
upon the table, as if ho hoped to dissipate, by physical light, the thick 
darkness which dwelt within him. Ho, as usiuil, drank deeply ; but the 
spirit seemed to liavc lost its power to cliaso away the terrific images 
which flitted across his throbbing brain. * They will be sure to hang liim,’ 
he murmured. * That solemn judge, who deems liimself so wise, said there 
was no hope of mercy for him— no mercy! It seemed the arch-fiend’s 
mock ; no mercy for an innocent, just man ; and impunity, riches, honour, 
to the peijurer ancLaaSSA&ttLL ju^e ! And yet to string even a 

guilty man up like a dog is very horrible, much more Well, all men 

must die onoe ; and then comes the long silence, never to bo. broken, as I 

have lately read, and must strive to believe ; for if, perchance At all 

events I shall have abundance of time for. repentance. The old man’s 
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wealth will enable me to be charitable-^tniinifiloent I Fanny, I doubt not, 
will marry me for her word’s sake. Why, then, am I so utterly cast down 
*---wretched---forlorn---miserable— bravely as I carry it before the world ? 
Shall I ever again know tranquillity of mind?— again feel as I did previous 

to the day tliat thrice accursed viDain ’ 

These breedings of remorseful terror were interrupted by the loud and 
sharp accents of his woman-servant, evidently in remonstrance against the 
entrance of a person whose voice, feeble and broken as it was, Collins 
almost instantly recognised. ‘ God of heaven I’ he exclaimed, starting up, 
whilst his knees knocked against each other, and the blood rushed in 
tumultuous eddies through his veins — * God of heaven ! it is his mother ! 
‘Martha — ^Martha!’ ho shouted with desperate eagerness, ‘do not admit 
that — ^that person I I cannot — will not see her.* 

His orders were disregarded, or the servant found it impossible to com- 
ply with them ; for the words had hardly passed his lips, when Mrs Ather- 
ton, pale as marble, and althoiigli—as was evident from the agonised 
expression of her eyes — suffering frightfully from compressed internal 
emotion, cold, cahn, rigid as a statue of iron externally, stood before him. 
Collins fell back into his cliair, nerveless, ghastly with overpowering terror 
—horror rather. He seemed confronted, as at doomsday, with the actual 
presence of his crime, incarnated there in that accusing glance — ^that stony 
rigidity of aspect! The speechless confession of his attitude and de- 
meanour was not lost upon his visitor, and an expression of pity gleamed 
over and softened the stem expression of her face. 

‘ Unhappy, >vretchcd young man ! * said Mrs Atherton—* infinitely more 
wretched and unhappy than he whom your devices have consigned to the 
scaffold ! Ho is but in danger of those who can kill the body ; but you’ of 

the eternal, and, it may be, the swift judgment * 

‘To whom — to whom— dare — dare you speak thus?’ gasped Collins, 
with white lips. 

‘ To you, the wicked plotter against my son’s life and honour ! — ^to you, 

upon whose soul will rest the guilt of his innocent blood ’ 

‘ Woman, you rave 1’ 

‘I watched you, William Collins, as you gave tliat fearful testimony 
to-day, and knew — ^felt that you were perjuring yourself— that for some 
miserable, earthly deceit of wealth, or headstrong passion, you were madly 
bartering your immortal soul ! Even now I can read upon those clianged 
and haggard features, as in a book, the revelations of a despairing, tor- 
tured conscience ’ 

will not endure this!’ exclaimed Collins, rising from his chair. 
‘Martha!’ 

‘I will not leave this house,’ said Idrs Atherton witL rising vehemence, 
and speaking hurriedly ; ‘ I will not leave this house till you have heard 
what I came to say— tfil you have accepted or rejected a pisoposal in which, 
be assured, bh siifful and miserable man ! your own safety, both here and 
hereafter, is involved.’ 

‘ What would you say ? Be quick, and leave me.’ 

‘‘You know then— have known from the beginning— that Amos^Leve- 
ridge was slain by your servant Carter.' 

‘Howl’ 
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‘ You believe that if my eon should perish by the doom to which he has 
been sentenced, you will marry the old man's daughter, and possess his 
wealth. You deceive yourself. Not half an liour ago I parted from 
Famiy Leveridge, and she bade me tell you that she would rather die a 
thousand deaths than unite herself to the assassin of Edmund Atherton.' 

^Damnation I' shouted Collins, goaded beyond endurance. He seized 
Mrs Atherton by the arms, and forced her violently towards the door— 
* Leave this place, or I shall do you a mischief.’ 

^ One word — one word,’ shrieked the unfortunate lady, vainly struggling 
in his grasp : * you had a mother once — one word only’ — sl\e slipped down, 
and clasped the knees of the excited, vengeful man. * This— this is what 
I would say. This murderer— this Cartci>— will be taken : of that there is 
no doubt. Tliere is a hot pursuit after him, and he camiot escape. Ho will 
confess all : time enough, indeed, for your destruction, which, oh believe 
me, I desire not, but that you should repent and live ; but not time enough, 
I fear me, to save my son. Be you merciful to me — ^to yourself. Wcaltli 
you shall have. Fanny and I will joyfully provide for that, if you will 
but reveal the hidingplace of the murderer. You may yourself escape, 
and happily yet atone for the evil you have contemplated, and, alas, well- 
nigh accomplished !’ 

Collins, confused with drink and the excitement of the interview, was 
for a moment staggered by a proposition which, however feasible it might 
appear to Mrs Atherton, was, as regarded himself, both impracticable and 
absurd. A few moments’ reflection suflSced to show him this, and he again 
fiercely desired Mrs Atherton to leave the house. The unhappy motlier 
clung in her despair to liis Imees in frantic supplication, imploring him 
with passionate intreaty to have compassion on her agony — ^her despair. 
In vain : he was inexorable ; and, irritated by resistance, was about to use 
still more brutal violence tliaii before to force Mrs Atherton from his 
presence, when the parlour door flew open, and Mr Baines, flushed, and 
panting with hurry and excitement, rushed into the room, 

* Mrs Atherton!’ he exclaimed, *I have been seekmg you everywhere. 
Thank God 1 have found you at last. Come with me. There is yet, my 
dear madam, be assured, hope for the innocent, and,’ he glared sternly at 
Collins as he spoke, ‘ retribution for the guilty. Come ! ’ 

They immediately departed, leaving Collins sobered somewhat by the 
scene through which ho had passed, but racked with keener appre- 
hension, enveloped in still gloomier doubts and fears than before Mrs 
Atherton’s arrival. He was a blind man groping his way along the brinks 
of strange precipices, down which the next instant might see him hurled. 
He strove to collect, to marshal liis thoughts ; but his brain was in a 
whirl, his mind a chaos of conflicting passions, doubts, and fears. * Wl«it 
could the attorney mean by his hints of retributive justice ? — ^An idle or 
a serious menace ? Carter had not been taken, that was quite clear from 

that woman’s proposal. What, then, had he to Fanny, too, it should 

seem, would not fulfil her promise. Curses on her!— on them all!— on 
himself, for the veriest dolt and idiot that ever trod the earth !— And that 
thrice-double villain Carter !’ 

A slight noise at the casemeni; attracted his attention. He glanced 
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sliarply round ; and, as if answering to his old master’s summons, the face 
of Carter, uiisbaven, Juiggard, stamped with the ineflSiceable impress of 
habitual guilt and fear, glared in ghastly pallor at him from the narrow 
opened window. 

‘ Ilcll-dog !’ vociferated Collins, starting up with ungovernable fury, and 
looking eagerly about, as if for a weapon with which to inflict summary 
vengeance on the wretched being wdiom he, witli self-excusing sophistry, 
regarded as his destroyer — ‘ hell-dog ! wluit do you seek here ?’ 

^ Help, food, concealment, money ! * replied Carter with a derisive 
chuckle. * Not for my sake only, inaster, but your own. I am pursued. 
Help me in, or it will be worse for you as well as me.’ 

‘ Curse you !’ shouted Collins, as the frightful peril to himself this sudden 
reappearance of the assasshi involved thishcd upon liim ; ‘ you were born 
for my dcstnietion.’ 

* Not if you are wise, and, above all, f/ioH*,’ replied the hardened ruffian. 

* Jf you are not, master, blame yourself, for 1 w'ill not go ahm to jail!' 

A shout as of renewed and (‘iiger pursuit was heard at some distance 
from the house. ‘ Quick, quick — ^Icnd me a hand ; tlicy are close upon 
me ! ’ 

Stunned, overwhelmed as he was by tlie sudden apparition of the only 
person whose presence he dreaded, Collms soon instinctively felt that it 
was essential to present safety to sliicld the ruflian from capture ; and he 
mechanically, as it were, laid liold of him, and with some diflieulty pulled 
liiin ill at the window, wliicli, being about the height of a tall man’s 
shoulders from the ground, could with diflieulty bo scaled even by a 
vigorous jicrson from the outside ; and Carter, wdicn hauled in, was feeble 
and nerveless from exhaustion and fatigue. 

* Closd the window-shutter : quick — quick !’ he exclaimed. ‘ And now, 
master,’ added Carter, after tossing off a couple of glasses of brandy, to 
which he unceremoniously helped himself, ‘ I will crawl into the cellar. 
They will call and ask if I am here 1 daresay. You will know ivhat 
answer to make. Once before, you know,’ added the assassin with a 
diabolical leer, ‘ you forgot that you liad seen me ! ’ 

For upwards of a quarter of an hour Collins sat in silent stupefaction, 
undisturbed by the dreaded visitors. At length his straining ear caught 
the sound of knocking at the outer door, and a minute afterwards the 
w'oman-servant announced that a man, calling himself a London police- 
oflicer, demanded admittance. 

Her master made a gesture of assent ; he could not for the moment 
speak, and he shook with terror in every limb. 

The officer, a thick-set, short, resolute-looking man, an associate of him 
who had accosted Baines in Warwick, but* whom he had not seen since the 
previous day, entered the room, and briefly stated his business. He hod 
tracked a Imrglar and assassin, for whose apprehension a huge reward was 
offered, to within about half a mile of that house, where he had suddenly 
lost all trace of him. Had he, Mr Collins, seen or heard of him? *The 
man’s name is Carter,’ added the Bow-Street oflicial, * and he was, 1 under* 
stand, at one time in your employ.’ 

Collins with diflieulty found words to reply that he had seen no one,^ 
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and tlie officer, though with an unsatisfied air and manner, after asking a 
few other unimpoi'tant questions, left the house, mattering as he went out 
that he would liave the scoundrel yet, alive or dead. 

The officer had no sooner slowly retired than a wild and desperate 
thought glanced through Collins’s beAvildered, chaotic brain. ^ Why 
not save himself by at once sacrificing Carter? What hindered him 
from now delivering the insolent miscreant up to justice, and thus secure 
liiraself against the swift ruin he felt was enclosing him on all sides ? How 
v^as it he had not thought of that before?’ And in the insane impulse of 
the moment he jumped up and rushed out of the house, calling vehemently 
upon the officer to return. The BoAv-Street official liad got to some dis- 
tance from the place, but on hearing liimself called, turned swiftly back, 
and in tAvo or three moments was again by the side of the master of the 
house. That intcrA’al of time, short as it was, had sufficed to bring back 
the shattered intellect of Collins to a sense of lus real position, by recalling 
that day’s peijury and the Avail it had built up behind him, forbitiding 
the possibility of a return to peace, to safety. ‘ Too late,’ he groaned iu 
utter agony of spirit — ‘ too late !’ 

‘Too late?’ exclaimed the officer, mismterpreting his words. ‘Have 
you seen him then ? ’ 

‘ I thought I did,’ rejoined Collins, re(!Overing himself, ‘ yonder round 
by the bri^e ; but ho must noAv be safe in the forest ! ’ 

‘ I’ll try for him at all events,’ rejoined tlio officer, as he Avent rapidly off 
ill the indicated direction. Collins sloAvly and moodily returned to his 
sitting-room. 

The house was soon aftcnvarcls closed for the night ; the serA'ant retired 
to bed ; and Collins, tliorougbly sobered by excessive fright, betook him- 
self to the cellar, to confer Avith his repulsive and sinister guest. The 
interview AA^as a long and angry one ; hut finally, yielding to the terrible 
necessities of the position in which he was placed, (’ollins agreed to furnish 
the ruffian Avith clothes, and a sufficient sum of money to defray his pas* 
sage to. America, Avhither the hunted felon promised to proceed immedi- 
ately. It Avas arranged that he should leave lus concealment the folloAving 
night, and he expressed himself confident that, in ‘ the disguise of a gentle- 
man,’ as he termed it, he coidd A'cnturc on the journey without a chance of 
being recognised. He Avas then plentifully supplied with food and drink, 
and loft to himself. 

Colima did not stir out of his house during the Avholc of the next day, 
AAdiicJi, joyfully and unexpectedly to him, passed over without any further 
search or inquiry being made. Eleven o’clock, the lioiu* agreed upon for 
Carter’s departure, at length arrived ; and the fellow, attired in a handsome 
suit of clothes and top-coat, of which the uptunied collar, aided by an 
ample shawl neckerchief, effectually concealed the lower part of his face, 
and Avith thirty sovereigns in his pocket, prepared to issue forth. The 
serv'ant had been sent about half an hour before to Enfield on some pre- 
tendedly-urgent errand, and was not expected home for a considerable 
time. It was a bright moonlight niglit; but tlmt, in the opinion of tlie 
tAvo accomplices, did not gi’catly signify, as neither of them had the 
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slightest suspicion that the house was watched, and Carter’s disguise was, 
they both agreed, complete. 

As Carter swiftly and cautiously emerged upon the road leading by £n* 
held, any one who had been .on the other side of the tliick belt of trees and 
shrubs to the left of Holm Farm, looking towards the village, might have 
observed a man, who had been watching the front of Collins’s house for 
several hours, walk swiftly off at an angle that would enable him, to cross 
tlie fugitive’s path at the distance of something more perhaps than half a 
mile, without the necessity or risk of showing himself tiU within a few yards 
of his prey. If sufficiently near, he might also have seen the officer take 
a pistol from his pocket, and have beard him say, under his breath, ‘ We 
have him now, a living man or a corpse at anyrate, swift as he is said to 
be of foot.’ 

Collins watched from the casement looking upon the road with intense 
anxiety. A quarter of ah hour had passed away, when a loud shout struck 
upon his ear. Ho listened with breathless eagerness, but the sound was 
not repeated. He begali to hope again, when a pistol-shot — ^another— a 
third— broke in quick succession on the silence of the night. Collins, 
readily divining the cause of the shots — ^for Carter had insisted on having 
his pistols— reeled, as if struck by a mortal blow, into the inner room, and 
sank, prostrated, helpless, upon the couch. 

The unhappy man was roused from ‘his trance of terror about an hour 
aftenvards by the servant, who mshed into the apartment in a state of 
frantic excitement. 

^ Master I master ! * she shouted, shaking at the same time the bewildered 
man rudely by the collar, * rouse yourself, for the love of Heaven, or you 
will bo taken ! Carter has been captured, and has confessed everything. 
The officers arc up at Squire Dixon’i? to get a warrant for you. Farmer 
Flliot told me of it — ^for your father’s sake, ho said — and bade me warn 
you that not a moment must be lost.* 

The extremity of his danger seemed to reanimate the famtiug energies 
of the unhappy man. He sprang up, muttered a hoarse curse, hastily un- 
locked a bureau that stood in the room, took out a considerable sum of 
money, and then seizing his hat, turned as if about to go forth by the front 
door. ‘Master I master I’ screamed the woman, ‘not tliat way I Look, 
the officers are coming down the road I Here, by the back window; quick 
— quick I Now, round by the back of the trees. Farmer Elliot said, across 
the bridge, and strangers will never catch ye I’ 

Collins cohiprehended that the expedient suggestedwas the only one 
that promised a chance of success, and he went off rapidly in the direction 
pointed out. It was some minutes before his departure from the house was 
noticed, shaxp as were the numerous eyes which watched it. At length a 
shout, which seemed to be taken up, and echoed on all sides of him,, an- 
nounced that his flight was discovered, and speed, he was instantly aware, 
afforded the only hope of escape left to him. Ho had been an expert 
innner before the demon of intemperance had enfeebled his frame;, and 
even now, nerved by terror, the pace at which he ran soon distanc^ his 
pursuers. The bridge was in sight, and eagerly did he strain to reach and 
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pass it ere his strength should fail him. Once within the tangled brakes of 
yonder forest, he might, for at least a few hours, defy pursuit and capture. 
The bridge was gained, the crisis of his danger seemed past, and his exult- 
ing spirit vented itself in a broken shout of derisive triumph, when three 
men, one of whom he instantly recognised as the oflcer who had visited his 
house on the previous evening, emerged suddenly from the opposite wood, 
and occupied the further end of the bridge. That avenue of escape had 
not, then, escaped the vigilance of his enemies 1 The shout of defiance 
died on his lips ; and he stood rooted by* despair upon the bridge he had 
with such fierce effort gained. At bay at last : hemmed in on all sides-- 
no chance — ^no hope of escape ! Philosophers tell us that in an instant of 
what men call time there may gleam forth in vivid distinctness, from the 
scribbled palimpsest of the brain, all the thoughts, the acts, tho images that 
life in its longest course may have traced upon it. If this, as I believe, be 
true, fency what years of memory must have flashed upon the wretched 
being, gazing there in the brilliant moonlight upon the glorious creation 
stretched out before him — the green, flower-starred earth — the waving 
trees— the shining river— amidst which he had been born and nurtured, 
where he had carolled forth in boyhood, had exulted in youth, had loved 
in lusty manhood; and all now in vain beautiful for him! Wliat was 
left to him from tho huge wreck of his life ? A blasted name— a future 
of exile and slavery — ^whilst his rival exulted triumphant in fortune and 
in love I ... A wild yell of mingled rage, hatred, and despair burst from 
him; and springing from the bridge into the deep and rapid river, the 
unhappy suicide rushed in his madness from tlio presence of man into 
that of God. 

The body was next day sought for, fmmd, and, by the tacit permission 
of the cliaritable vicar, quietly and privately buried in consecrated ground. 
A plam head-stone marks the spot, on which is engraved — 

William Collins, Agno l’6 Ykarm: Drownkd April 7, 18— 


VI. 

Need I prolong this history? A few sentences will at all events suflice 
for what remains to be told. The deposition of Cartw, wlio expired a few 
hours after it was made, sufliced to convince Justice Taunton that for 
once at least in his life his analytical acumen had misled him. ‘ It will be 
an ever-present lesson to me,’ said tho well-intentioned judge, ‘ as long 
as I exist.’ That tliese were not mere words of course, those who re- 
member tho issue of a locally -celebrated trial in the north, afterwards 
presided over by Mr Justice Taunton, in which scrupulosity with respect to 
circumstantial evidence was pushed by the conscientious judge to so great 
^ extreme as, in the opinion of many persons, to permit the escape from 
justice of a daring criminal, will readily agree : so prone is tho most evenly- 
balanced mind to run into extremes I Edmund Athei-ton, before many 
days had passed, was restored to his home ; and, folded in the arms of his 
excellent, gentle-hearted mother, felt a joy which only those who have 
been, exposed to mortal perU can ever know. He was, if not a sadder, 
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a wiser man ; and, like all men of constant minds, could in very truth 
exclaim, ^ Sweet are the uses of adversity V 

It was something more than a year after these events when Edmund 
Atherton and Fanny Leveridge were united in the bands of wedlock in 
Enfield parish church. The landscape, as the wedding-party issued from 
the sacred edifice, where the nuptial blessing, constituting the happy lovers 
man and wife, had been pronounced, laughed and sparkled in the smiles 
and sunshine of a golden mom of May. The incense of the fiowors — ^the 
forest’s quiet hymn — the glad voices of the rejoicing river — ascended in 
one harmonious canticle of praise to the Giver of all good. Nature 
kept holiday, and shed ^ selcctcst influence ’ upon tlie loving hearts which 
bcAt in grateful unison with her universal psalm of joy. Few persons 
perhaps of the gay train cared at that moment to believe that sin and 
sorrow could exist in so fair, so beautiful a world; and only one — the 
writer of these pages— heard, *as the bridal procession swept in its pride 
past an obscure, unhonoured grave, the low-toned ejaculation of the exul- 
tant bridegroom’s mother, * Foor Collins!* followed by the murmured 
prayer, ‘ Lord, lead us not into temptation ! ’ 



™ORi\BILIA OF THE SEVENTEENITI CENTURY 
IN BRITAIN. 


T here is no period in tlic history of this country so full of extraor- 
dinary occuiTcnces as the seventeenth century. The death of Eliza- 
beth in 1G03 put an end to the comparative calm which had for some time 
existed ; and from that period until the accession of William and Mary in 
1G89, the wdiole kingdom was convulsed with intestine commotions. Tl»e 
rebellion in Ireland, tlie civil wars of »Scotlan(l, the execution of Charles 1., 
the usurpation of Cromwell, tlie destruction of the monarchy, the establish- 
ment of a commonwealth, the abdication of James II., and again tlie 
lebellion in Ireland, form a series of events only to be rivalled perhaps 
by tlio history of Europe during the singular year 1848. 

Resides events reaching to historical dignity, there was wliat appears at 
first sight an c.xtraordiuary succession of inferior occurrences— as plagues,- 
tempests, coiiflagi-ations, marvellous appearances iu the sky, all of which 
the people believed to be essentially connected with the march of historical 
events, in as tar as every one of them was regarded as a mark of the way 
in which rrovidciice reganled the tloings of statesmen. Many of the narra- 
tions of these occurrences arc exceedingly curious, both for the nature of 
Ihe occun*ences tlieinselves, and the terms in wliich they arc set forth for 
popular admiration, as well as the comments made upon them, in wliich wc 
are presented with a lively illustration of the temper of the popular mind 
during that age. It is to the more remarkable of these memorabilia that 
we would now direct attention. 

In 1G03, the plague, which had suspended its devastations for a consi- 
derable period, reappeared in London, and added to the gi'ief of the inha- 
bitants for tlie death of Queen Elizabeth. In this and the following year 
no less than 68,59G persons died from that visitation. 

In 1G07, a terrible flood devastated the south-western counties of England 
and Wales, whereby twenty-six parishes in Monmouthshire were entirely 
swept away, and the counties of Somerset, Gloucester, Glamorgan, Car- 
digan, and Caermarthen, were fearfully overflown by the sea. During 
this inundation, 500 persons perished, and many thousands were utterly 
ruined. The catastrophe was described as follows by a contemporary 
No. 12. 1 
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‘ Upon Tuesday tlic 20tli of January, 1607, about nine of the clock in the 
morning, the sun being most fairly and brightly spied, many of the inhabi- 
tants prepared themselves to their affairs. There might they see afar off, 
as it were in the element, huge and mighty hills of water, tumbling one 
over another, in such sort as if the greatest mountain in the world liad 
overwliclmed the low valleys or marshy gi*ounds. Sometimes it so dazzled 
the eyes of many of the spectators, that they imagined it had been some 
fog or mist coming with great swiftness towards them, and with such 
smoke as if the mountains had been all on lire ; and to the view of some it 
seemed as if millions of thousands of arrows had been shot forth all at one 
time, which came in such swiftness, as it was verily thought that the 
fowls of the air could scarcely fly so fast ; such was the threatening fury 
thereof. But as soon as the people perceived that it was the violence of 
the waters of the raging seas, and that they began to exceed the compass 
of their accustomed bounds, and making so furiously towards them, happy 
were they that could make the’ best and most speed away. But so violent 
and. swift were the outrageous waves, that pursued one another with such 
veheinency, tliat in less than live hours’ space most part of those countries 
were all overflown, and many hundreds of people, both men, women, and 
children, were then quite drowned by those outrageous waters.’ 

Not only were dwelling-houses destroyed, but several churches were com- 
pletely swept away by this flood ; and of the bridges between Gloucester 
and Bristol scarcely one was left standing. The city of Bristol suffered 
very considerably. The flood liappened at the time of the great St Paul’s 
fair held there, when the warehouses were fliled with all kinds of stores, 
and these were more or less damaged by the waters. From the many 
narrations of hairbreadth escapes wc select the following for their quaint- 
ness and singularity : — 

‘ The miraculous delivery of a gentleman from death when it had round 
leset him in the midst of the waters, — A. gentleman dwelling within four 
miles of the sea, betwixt Barnstable and Bristow, walking forth to view 
his grounds, cast up his eyes to the sea-coast, and on a sudden the hills and 
valleys, woods and meadows, seemed all to be either removed, or to be 
buried in the sea, for tlie waters afar off stood many yards above the earth. 
Home comes he with all speed, relates to his wife what he has seen, and 
the assured peril that was preparing to set upon them, sind withal counsels 
her and his whole family to bestir themselves, and to get higher up into 
the country to some one of his friends. All hands presently laid about 
them, as if that enemies had been marching to besiege the town, to truss by 
what they^ould and bo gone. But behold how swift is mischief when Gnd 
drives it before him to the punislunent of the world ! The fardels which 
they liad bound up to save from drowning, some of them were glad to leap 


^ T hq ^putieman, with his wife and cliDdren, got up to the highest build- 
ing of^^ house. There sat he and they upon two rafters, comforting one 
an^)^^ in this misery, when their hearts within them were even dead to 
t^i^lSelves from all comfort. They now cared not for their wealth, so 
might but go away with their lives ; and yet even that very desire' 
qf life put him in mind to preserve something by which afterwards they 
might live — and that was a box of writings wherein were certain bonds and 
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aJl the evidences of his lands. This box he tied with cords fast to a rafter, 
hoping, what wreck soever should overthrow the rest of his substance, his 
main estate should be found safe, and come to shore in that haven. 

‘ But alas ! in the midst of this sorrowful gladness the sea fell with such 
violence upon the house tliat it bore away the whole building, rent it in 
the middle from top to bottom. They that could not get up to the highest 
rooms were put to a double death — drowning and braining. In this storm 
the husband and wife lost one another— the children and parents were 
parted. The gentleman being forced from his hold, got to a beam, sat 
upon that, and, against his will, rode post some three or four miles, till at 
length encountering the side of a hill, he crept up. There sat he environed 
with death, miserably pouring out tears to increase the waters which were 
already too abundant; and to make him desperate in his sorrows, the 
tyrannous stream presented unto him the tragedy of his dear wife and 
dearest children— slie, they, and his servants, were worried to their deaths 
by the torrent before his Aice, drowned doubly in his tears and in the 
waves. Yet because lie should not be altogether the slave of misfortune 
in this sea-fight, a little to fetch him to life, which was upon departing, he 
spied his box of wi-itiiigs, bound up as they were to tlie rafter, come float- 
ing towards him : that he ventured once again to save, and did so, and in 
the end most miraculously came off likewise with hi.s own life.* 

‘ Of another gentU^n that, having a voyage to rmhe on horseback, ended 
it riding after a strange manner . — ^Thero was another gentleman in the 
same country likewise, who, being newly married, determined on this morn- 
ing to take his gelding, and to ride forth to a town not many miles distant 
from his own dwelling, there to be merry. Ilis horse for that purpose 
stood ready saddled and bridled, and he himself bad drawn on one of his 
boots ; but before he could fix his leg to the other, the point of his compass 
was changed ; his voyage by land was to bo made by water, or else not at 
all ; for the sea had so begirt the house, broken in, lifted off the doors 
from their hinges, ran up into all the chambers, and with so dreadful a 
noise took possession of every room, that he that was all this while but 
half a horseman, trusted more to his own legs than to the swiftness of his 
gelding. Up, tlierefore, ho mounts to the very top of all the house. The 
waters pursued him thither, Avhich ho perceiving, got astride over the ridge, 
and there resolved to save his life. But Neptune, belike, purposing to try 
him well how he could ride, cut off tlie main building by the middle, leaving 
the upper part swimming like a Flemish hoy in foul weather. The gentle- 
man being driven to go what pace that w'ould carry him which lie sat upon, 
held fast by the tiles, and such things as he could best lay hold on, and in 
this foul weather came ho at length, neither on horseback, nor on foot, nor 
in a vessel fit for the water, to the very town where in the morning he 
meant to take up his inn.’ 

‘ In a place in Monmouthshire there was a maid went to milk her kiue 
in the morning, but before she bad fully ended her business, the vebemenoy 
of the waters increased, and so suddenly environed her about, that she 
could not escape hence, but was enforced to make shift up to the top of a 
high bank to save herself, which she did with much ado, where she was 
constrained to abide all that day and night in great distress, what with the 
coldness of the air and waters, and wlmt with other accidents that there 
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happened unto her. At last some of her friends tied two broad troughs^ 
the one to the other, and put therein two lusty strong men, who, with long 
poles stirring these troughs as if they had been boats, .made great shift to 
come unto her, and so by this means, by God’s help, she w^as then saved. 
But now, gentle reader, mark what beftjll at this time, of the strange- 
ness of other creatures whom tlie waters had violently oppressed. The hill 
or bank where tlie maid abode all tliat space was all so covered over with 
wild beasts and vermin, that came thither to seek for succour, tiiat she had 
much ado to save herself from taking of hurt by them, and much ado she 
had to keep them from creeping upon and about her. She w’as not so 
mucli ill danger of tlie water on the one side, as she was troubled with 
those vermin on the other side. The beasts and vermin that were there 
were these —namely, dogs, cats, moles, foxes, hares, rabliits, yea, and not 
so inncli as rats and mice but were there in abundance ; and that which is 
the more strange, the one of tliciii never once offered to annoy the otlier, 
although they were deadly enemies by nature the one to another. Yet in 
this danger of life they not once offered to express their natural enmity, 
but in a gentle sort they freely enjoyed the liberty of life, which, in mine 
opinion, w’as a most wonderful work in nature.’ 

‘ A maid child, not passing the age of four years, the mother whereof 
perceiving the waters to break so fast into her Iiouse, and not being able 
to escape witli it, and having no clothes on it, sot it ui>on a beam in the 
house to save it from being drowncul ; and the waters rushing in apace, a 
little chicken, as it seometh, Hew up to it — it being found in tlio bosom 
thereof, when as h(‘l]) came to take it down, and by the heat tliereof, as it 
is thought, preserved the child’s life in the midst of so cold a tempest. 
Another little clnld was cast upon laud in a cradle, in which was no- 
thing hut a cat, the which was discerned, as it came lloating to the sliore, 
to leap still from one side of the cradle unto the other, even as if she had 
been appointed steersnfian to pn'serve the small bark from the waves’ fury.’ 

The record from wliich we have made thc.se extracts tlius lamentingly 
concludes : — ‘ This merciless water, breaking into the bosom of the ffriri 
land, Imth proved a fearful punislnncnt, as well to all other living creatures 
as also to all mankind, wliicli, if it liad not been for tlie merciful promise 
of God -at the last dissolution of the world, by the sign of the rainbow, 
which is still showed us, we miglit have verily believed this time had been 
the very liour of Christ his coming ; from which element of water ascended 
towards us in this fearful manner, good J^ord deliver us all, amen !’ 

The counties of Norfolk, Bedford, Cambridge, Lincoln, Huntingdon, and 
Kent, were also visited in the mo.st sudden manner about the same time 
with a similarly-hital calamity. At Wisbeach, the sea broke in and inun- 
dated the town, overthrowing an ancient inn called tlic Cross Keys, in 
which numerous guests were assembled. At Yarmouth, the bridge was 
carried away, and off this coast numberless vessels were 'wrecked, and their 
crews loBt. At Hobhousc, the wind suddenly blew so violently as to break 
in the windows of a house, and threw the clothes off the bed in which the 
mim and his wife were sleeping. The man leaped out of bedj and found 
himself up to the middle in water — so sudden was the inundation. Bat 
taking his wife on his shoulders, ho succeeded in carrying her away in 
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safety. At Numby Cliappel the whole town was lost except three houses ; 
and so deep was the water hero, tliat a ship was driven in from sea upon a 
house — the sailors tliinking it had been a rock. The crew wei*e saved by 
clinging to the ruins of the house ; the church was entirely destroyed, with 
the exception of t lie steeple. At Grimsby, the salt-works were dilapidated, 
and rendered useless; and the bridge at AVentworth, which appears to 
have been a model piece of architecture in those times, was swept away. 
The greatest destruction, however, in this county appears to have been 
amongst the sheep— several thousands being totally lost. Komney Marsh 
in Kent was deluged so suddenly, that all the sheep feeding there, ^ one 
thousand one hundred threescore and two,’ were drowned. Tlie reporter of 
the period thus points the moral of his record : — ‘ Keader, thus dost thou 
behold the wounds of thy bleeding country, ’riio sins of tliy own soul 
have struck it to the heart. There CAii be no better pliysieian than thy 
own amendment. I’repare thy receipts, therefore, lest this mother of thine 
fall sick to the death ! ’ 

On the 8tli of November 1008 the people ‘ of Aberdeen, about 9 r. H., 
were dreadfully alarmed by an earthquake, on account of which a day of 
fasting and humiliation was appointed by the magistrates and clergy. I'he 
particular sin on account of whicli this scourge was thought to have bei‘ii 
sent was salmon-Hshiiig on Sunday; and accordingly the proprietors of 
salraon-lishings were called before the Session, and rebuked in due form. 
“ Some,” says the Session record, “ proinist absolutely to forbear, both by 
hiraselfs and their servands in time coming; others promised to forbear, 
upon the condition subsoryvant; and some plainly refiisit any way to 
forbear,” &c.’ 

In 1609, a frost which commenced in October lasted for four months, 
the Thames being so frozen over, that heavy r*aiTiages were driven on it. 
During this time the distress was extreme, but the health of the people was 
better than for some years. 

On the 4th of June 1610, a terrible fire broke out at Bury St Edmunds, 
ill Suffolk, which destroyed 160 houses, and reduced several people to great 
extremities. About this time also a malignant and putrid fever raged 
throughout the country, which carried off vast numbers of the people. 

On the 26th Juno 1613 the town of Christ-Church in Hampshire ap- 
pears to liave been the scene of an extraordinary occurrence. During the 
night, a fearful tempest arose, by which, amongst other damage, a man 
named John Dciane, with his cliild, was struck by lightning. The great 
marvel in this matter Tvas, that the poor man’s body, being removed from 
the bed, and laid in the open street, is rcportijd to liave continued burning 
for the space of three days after ; * not tliat there was any fire to be seen 
upon him, but a smoke ascended from the carcase until it was consumed to 
ashes, except only some small show of part of his bones, which were cast 
into a pit m£ule by the place. Oh fearful judgment!’ — concludes ihc nar- 
rator—* Hearken to thi.s, oh ye that forget God, lest he tear you in pieces, 
and there be none to deliver you 1 ’ 

* 

Dorsetshire has been associated in our own time with poverty. It 
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appears to have occupied a very different position at this period, judgmg 
by the following graphic account of a tciTible lire which happened at Dor- 
chester on the Gth of August 1613, and destroyed the whole town: — 

* Dorchester (as it is well known) is one of the principal places of traiffc 
for western merchants, by which means it grew rich and populous, beauti- 
iicd with many stately buildings and fair streets, flourishing full of all sorts 
of tradesmen and artificers. Plenty with abundance revelled in her bosom, 
maintained with a wise and civil government, to the well-deserving com- 
mendation of the inhabitants : but now mark how their golden fortunes 
faded, and their cheerful sun of prosperity cclijiscd with the black veil of 
mournful adversity ! For upon the Gth of August last, being Friday, this 
then flourishing town of Dorchester, about the mid-day, flourished in her 
greatest state, but before three of the dock in tlie afternoon she was 
covered with a garment of red flaming fire, and all their jollity turned into 
lamentation. This instrument of God’s wrath began to take hold first in a 
tradesman’s house ; for a tallow-chandler there dwelling making too great a 
lire under his kettle of lead, took hold upon the indtcd and boiling tallow in 
such violent manner, that, without resistance, it fired the whole workhouse. 
Then began the cry of fire to be spread through the whole town. Man, 
woman, and child, ran amazcdly up and down the streets calling for water, 
water, so fearfully as if Death’s trumpet had sounded a command of present 
destruction. In like manner the inhabitants of the neighbouring towns and 
villages, at the fearful siglit of the red blazing element, ran in multitudes 
to assist them ; but all too late they came, for every street was tilled with 
flame, every house burning beyond help and recovery. 

‘ Dorchester was a famous town, now a heap of ashes for travellers that ' 
pass by to sigh at. Oh, Dorchester! well mayest thou mourn for those thy 
great losses, lor never had English town the like unto thee. The value, by 
the judgment of the inhabitants, without partiality, is reckoned to come to 
£200,000, besides well near 300 houses, all niinated and burnt to the ground. 
Only a few dwelling-houses that stand about the church was saved, and 
withal the church by (iod’s providence preserved for people therein to 
magnify his name. All the rest of the town was consumed, and converted 
into a heap of ashes : a loss so unrecoverable, that unless the whole land in 
pity set to their devotions, it is like never to reobtain the former estate, 
but continue like ruinated Troy or decayed Carthage. God in his mercy 
raise the inhabitants up again, and grant that, by the mischance of this 
town, both us, they, and all others may repent us of our sins. Amen.’ 

In tills year also fearful tempests of wmd and rain occasioned the 
most frightful shipwrecks around the coast of England, and the river 
Thames, as the tide came in, daily exhibited innumerable mangled bodies 
floating on its surface. At London Bridge several wrecks also occur- 
red. At Great Chartc in Kent, on the Sunday after Christmas-day, in 
this year, * there fell such a sudden storm of wind, hail, and rain, and 
there arose and came into the church thereof, even in service-time, such a 
filthy and contagious stench, that ten men were presently stneken dead for 
the time, and many were blasted, whereof one died outright with the same. 
Besides, there fell such a fearful lightning, and sucli a terrible tempest of 
Sunder and wind, that it put the parishioners and other people that; were 
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present into such distraction of mind and condition (hearing the bells in 
the steeple to jangle and strike together, and the church steeple itself to 
be rent and torn in pieces in divers places), that they thought that to be 
the longest and latest time appointed from Heaven to give end to all their 


In October 1021, a most remarkable battle of starlings was fought over 
the city of Cork, frightening the citizens out of their wits, and inspiring 
the whole country with terror and wonder as to what it might portend. 
Our author sets out in his preface by stating to the ‘gentle reader,* that 
^to report strange or admirable accidents is subject both to danger and 
disgrace~to danger, in that they may be held as prodigious or ominous ; 
to disgrace, in that they may be reputed fabulous. I need not fear dis- 
grace in reporting so strange an accident to be reputed fabulous, being 
able to free myself from any suspicion of such an imputetion by certificate 
of letters from right honourable persons in Ireland, w'hcre the accident fell 
out, to right honourablo persons at court, and divers in London at this 
present ; as also ]jy the testimony of right honourable and worshipful per- 
sons and others of-good reputation now in Loudon, who were eye-witnesses, 
beholding the same during the time it continued. 

‘ To come to the fight of these birds. They mustered together at this 
above-named city of Cork some four or five days before they fought, 
every day more and more increasing their armies with greater supplies. 
Some came from the east, others from the west, and so accordingly they 
placed themselves— as it were, encamped themselves— eastward and west- 
ward about the city. The citizens more curiously observing, noted that 
from those on the east and from those on the west some twenty or thirty 
in a company would pass from the one side to the other, as it sliould seem 
employed in embassages, for they would lly and hover in the air over the 
adverse party with strange tunes and noise, and return back again to that 
side from which, as it seemed, they were sent. 

‘ And further it was observed tliat during the time they assembled the 
stares of the east sought their meat eastward, as the stares of the west did 
the like westward, no one flying in the circuits of the other. Those courses 
and customs continued with tliem until the 12t]i of October, which day 
being Saturday, about nine of the clock in the moming, being a very fair 
and sunshine day, upon a strange soimd and noise made as well on one side 
as on the other, Jtliey forthwith at one instant took wing, and so mounting 
up into the skies, encountered one another Avitli such a terrible shock as the 
sound amazed the whole city and all the beholders. Upon this sudden 
and fierce encounter there fell down into the city and into the river multi- 
tudes of stai’es, some with wings broken, some with legs and necks broken, 
some with eyes picked out, some their bills thrust into the breasts and 
sides of their adversaries in so strange a manner, that it were incredible, 
except it were confirmed by letters of credit and by eye-witnesses with 
that assurance which is without all exception. Upon tlie first encounter, 
they withdrew themselves backward east and west, and with like eagonu^ss 
and fury encountered several times, upon all which these stares fell down 
in like strange and admirable manner as upon the first encounter. They 
continued this most admirable and violent battle till a little before night, 
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at which time they seemed to vanish, so that all Sunday the 13th of 
October none appeared about the city. 

‘ Upon .Monday the 14th of October they made their return again, and at 
the same time, the day^being as fair a sunshine day as it was the Saturday 
before; they mounted into the air, and encountered each other with like 
violent assaults as formerly they had done, and fell into the city upon the 
houses, and into the river, wounded and slaughtered in like manner ns is 
before reported ; but at this last battle there was a kite, a raven, and a 
crow, all three found dead in the streets, rent, torn, and mangled.’ 

In 1622, on the 14th of Febniary, a terrible accident occurred at Bla(;k- 
friars in London, which obtained the n?ime of ‘ The Fatal Vespers.’ The 
Koman Catholics had met in considerable numbers to celebrate the mass, 
when the floor giving way, the whole congregation vrcrc suddenly en- 
gulfed, and upwards of a hundred persons lost their lives. Trcgnie, a 
market-tovm in Cornwall, was on the 22d of December in the same year 
the scene of a remarkabld* appearance in the heavens. 

* About eleven of the clock before noon, tlie sun being under a cloud, it 
was observed that from the body of the sun there proceeded a more 
scattered and dispersed light than Avas wont, as if the body of the 
planet had been greater than it had formerly been. But this being 
attributed to the brightness of some cloud between him and us, little notice 
was taken thereof, till about a (piarter of an hour after this diffused light 
seemed to concentre, as it wore, and gather to three heads, which in short 
space appeared to the beholders to be three suns of equal lustre and 
brightness, and placed as near as could be in a triangle, all shining clear, 
and scattering their beams with so great light as that the eye of man 
could not far see upon any one of them more than another. And yet, 
which is more remarkable, the light of the day was not increased other- 
wise than in a clear sunshine day at such time of the year it is accustomed 
to be ; so that they who were in their homes could not, by reason of any 
such symptom, take notice thereof. This strange and extraordinary sight 
made the people, wdio were assembled in great numbers that day (as being 
market-day), to forsake the streets and other places, where anything might 
interpose between it and them, and so betake themselves into open places 
whence they might the better discern it ; when they with great fear and 
amazement did a great while gaze upon it, not being .able to discern which 
was the natural sun, and which is adventitious and mimic reflections. They 
that were of better judgment guessed them to be distant one from the other 
about two degrees, or two and one-third. At the same time, and so long as 
these three suns appeared, there were seen in the air, just opposite unto 
them, and ahnost due north, three rainbows, two of which were the one 
within the other; but the third, against ttie course of nature, had his centre 
in the^ zenith of that place, and was almost contiguous unto the other two, 
having^llis back almost joined to theirs. That rainbows should appear, we 
kn g^ ^^ to be no wonder ; and that so many rainbows as suns, we believe it 
poimp ; but that any rainbow should be gi'cater than a semicircle, or have 
I^^tre above our horison, is a thing which elder times have not been 
acquainted withal. These suns and these rainbows continued in 
1m manner above-said from a quarter of an hour after eleven until Imlf 
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fill hour after twelve; at what time tire light of the suns beginning by 
little and little to grow weak, the thick cloud got the victory over them, 
and took them away from the eyes of the beholders; and at the skme 
time also the rainbows, their attendants, vanished and left the day a 
little troubled (but much more the minds of the people) ; and yet, about 
one of the clock, the sun broke out again in his wonted and accustomed 
manner, and the rest of the day W'as clear, and free from clouds.’ It will 
at once occur to the scientific reader that the triple sun and rainbows here 
described were nothing more than the or mock -suns, and the 

haloes of the meteorologist. Those haloes are coloured rainbow-like rings, 
which surround the sun at considerable distances from his body. Two of 
them may he scon at once, the one about double the distance of the other ; 
and sometimes a third, at twice the distance of the second, and about QO 
degrees, or a quarter of a circle, from the sun. The smaller circles are 
gcncmlly coloured, the red being innermost. Tliey arc supposed to arise 
from the action of the icy particles in the up])er air upon the rays of light. 
Those particles naturally aggregate into needles, or prisms of three or six 
sides ; and the refraction of the light through them would account for the 
colours of the rings, and for the distance at whi(‘h they stand from the sun. 
IWhelhf or mock-suns, and jjarasdena:, or mock-moons, are supposed to be 
owing to refraction from the same icy particles. 

* Since this strange apparition,’ continues our quaint and marvel-loving 
authority, ‘ there happened in Devonshire, not far from Tregnie, another 
wonder, whicli did as much afiViglit the cars of men as this did their eyes; 
for in the afternoon of that day, being Thursday after TwelftJi-Day, there 
were heard in the air unusual cracks or cL'q)s of thunder, rescjinbling the 
«ouiid of many drums together— sometimes beating cJiargcs, sometimes re- 
treats, sometimes marches, and all other points of war, which, after it had 
continued a good time, it seemed that the same thunder did most lively 
express many volleys of small shot, and afterward the like volleys of 
ordnance with so great and yet so distinct noise, that many of them who 
dwelt near the sea went tow^ard the shore to w^hat it miglit mean, as 
verily supposing it had been some great sea-liglit near upon that coast. 
These several fearful noises were again and again renewed in the same 
order, till at length, with a horrible and extraordinary crack of thunder, 
there fell in a gi*ouiul of one Kobert Pierce, where there were divers 
workmen planting apple-trees, a thunderbolt, if I may so call it, being a 
stone of 3i feet in length, and feet in breadth, and U feet in thickness, 
the substance whereof was in hardness and in colour not much unlike a 
flint. After the fall of this stone, whicli, with tlie weight thereof, was 
clean buried in the ground above a yard deep, the thunder ceased, and 
people began as much to wonder at that which they now saw as they had 
lately done at that which, with so much fear and amazement, they had 
heard.’ The so-called thunderbolt was of course an awolite— a pheno- 
menon with which scientific observers are now more familiar. Many of 
these stones have been procured, and chemically examined, and found to be 
quite unlike any mineral of terrestrial origin, containing, as all of them do, 
malleable metallic iron, nickel, and chrome. Hence the most likely theory of 
their derivation is, that they are fragments flying through space, under the 
influence of the same forces which sustain the planetary motions; and that 
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they sometimes come within the sphere of the earth’s , attraction, so as to 
be drawn down to its surface. There is every reason to believe that the 
planets, satellites, an^ comets, are not the only bodies which move round the 
sun, and lie within the^solar system: they are merely the large conspicuous 
masses ; while millions of others may exist, too small to be descried on 
ordinary occasions, and making themselves known only by falling upon 
the earth. The illuminated appearance of aerolites is supposed to be 
owing to the extraordinary friction that they cause in passing through the 
air with such a velocity as they must possess. 

On the 27th of March 1G25 Charles I. ascended the throne, and in Juno 
of the same year London was again visited with the plague, which swept 
away 35,417 persons. Oji the 30tli of June 1G26 there were earthquakes 
in various parts of the kingdom; but the damage was trifling, and prin- 
cipally conlined to alarming the people. In 1G28, a miraculous apparition 
was seen in the air at Balkin Green, near llatford, in Berkshire. ‘ So 
benumbed we are in our senses,’ says the narrator of the occurrence, 

* that albeit God himself holla in our cars, we by our wills are loath to 
hear him. His dreadful pimsiiivants of thunder and lightning terrify us 
so long as they have us in their flngci*s, but being oif, wo dance and sing 

in the midst of our follies Dangers liave not the skill to fright us; 

death only is the man that can do good upon us; and yet, though death 
knocks at our very doors, nay, albeit wc sec him eit at our bedside, yet the 
hope of life, plays her idle, vain, and wanton music under our windows. . . . 
Look up and see a new wonder : the name of the town is llatford (in 
Berkshire), some eight miles from Oxford. Over this town, upon Wednes- 
day, being the 9th of this instant month of April 1G28, about five of the 
clock in the afternoon, this miraculous, prodigious, and fearful handiwork 
of God was presented to the astonishable amazement of all the beholders. 
In an instant was heard first a liidcous rumbling in the air, and presently 
followed a strange and fearful peal of thunder, running up and down these 
parts of the country, but it struck with the loudest violence, and more 
furious tearing of the air, about a place called the Wliito Horse Hill. The 
whole order of this thunder carried a kind of majestical state with it, for 
it maintained (to the afiriglited beholders’ seeming) the fashion of a fought 
or pitched battle. 

* It began thus ; first, for an onset, went on one great cannon, as it were, 
of thunder, alone, like a warning-piece to the rest that were to follow. 
Then, a little while after, was heard a second ; and so by degrees a third ; 
until the number of twenty were discharged or thereabouts, in very good 
order, though in very great terror. In some little distance of time after 
this was fi^udibly heard the sound of a drum beating a retreat. Amongst 
all these angiy peals shot off from heaven, this begat a wonderful admira- 
tion, ^t at the end of the report of every cr^ck or cannon-thundering a ' 
hisi^ noise made way through the air, not unlike the flying of bullets 
the mouths of great ordnance. Aud by the judgment of all the 
'j^BTor-strickon witnesses they were thunderbolts. For one of them was 
seen by many people to fall at a place called Balkin-Green, being li 
mile from Hatford, which thunderbolt was by one Mrs Green caused 
to be digged out of the« ground, she being an eye-witness, amongst 
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many other, of the manner of the falling. The form of this stone is throe- 
square, and picked at the end; in colour outwardly blackish, somewhat like 
iron, crusted over with that blackness about the thickness of a shilling. 
Within it is soft, of a gray colour, mixed with |ome kind of mineral, 
shining like small pieces of glass. This stone broke in the fall : the whole 
piece is in weight 19i lbs. : the greater piece that fell off weigheth 6 lbs., 
which, with other small pieces being put together, make 24 lbs. and better. 
At the licaring of this horrid thunder all men (especially about Sheffing- 
ton) were so terrified, that they fell on their knees, and not only thought, 
but said, that verily the cky of judgment was come. Neither did these 
fears take hold only of the people, but even beasts had the selfsame feeling 
and apprehension of danger, running up and down, and bellowing, as if 
they had been mad. Many other thunder-stones, though not so big, have 
also been digged up. Howsoever, it is not fit that any man should take 
upon him to write too broad and busy comments on any such texts as 
these. Let us not be so daring as to pry into the closet of God’s deter- 
minations. His Avorks arc full of Avonders, and not to be examined. Let 
us not be so foolish as turn almanack-makers, and to prognosticate, pro- 
phesy, foredoom, or foretell, what shall liappcii, fair or foul, to our own 
kingdom or any other — scarcity or plenty, Avar or peace — for such giddy- 
brained meddlers sboot their arroAvs beyond tlio moon.’ 

During this storm, ‘ a pond of water at Petworth, about half a mile off, 
was turned info blood. Some of the blood was brought to London, and 
shoAAm to many, who did dip their handkerchiefs in it, which did stain 
them in colour like Mood. This blood had a ATiy loathsome and stinking 
flavour.’ Such blood prodigies arc noAV readily accounted for by the 
presence and rapid increase of certain microscopic fungi and animalcules. 
In some iiisbmces, as proved by Khronberg, the redness arises from such 
animalcules as the Motws i)ro(U(jhsa / .‘iiid in others from minute fungi, as 
the Frotococcus monaa and Oidmm aurarUhmmj Avhich greatly resemble the 
infusoria, and, like them, increase, luider favourable circumstances, with 
astonishing rapidity. 

On tlie 29th of May 1030, the day on which Prince Charles (aftcr- 
Avards Charles H.) Avas born, a bright star appeared, and shone the whole 
day. In 1636, the plague, as the forerunner of the troubles which were to 
follow, appeared in London, and raged Avith great severity. * Upon 
Sunday the 2l6t October 1638, in the parish church of Wydecombe, near 
the Dartmoors in Devonshire, there fell suddenly, in time of divine service, 
a strange darkness, so that the people there assembled could not see ; and 
as suddenly, in a fearful and lamentable manner, a mighty thundering was 
heard, the rattling Avhereof did much answer the sound of many great 
cannons, and terrible strange lightnings, therewith greatly amaxiiig those 
that heard and saw it ; the darkness increasing more and more, till no nian 
could sec his neighbour, so black as midnight Avas the darkness. Then the 
extraordinary lightning came into the church, sa flaming, that the whole 
church Avas presently filled with dre and smoke, the smell whereof was 
very loathsome, much like unto the scent of brimstone, which so affrighted 
the whole congregation, that the most part of them fell down into tlieir 
seats, and some upon their knees, some on their faces, and some upon ono 
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another, witli a groat cry of burning and scalding, they all giving them- 
selves up for d(!ad, supposing the last judgmeut-day was conic, and that 
they had been in the very flames of hell. 

‘ The ‘minister of the parish. Master George Lyde, being in the pulpit, or 
seat whore prayers are read, however he might be much astonished herent, 
yet through God’s mercy had no other harm at all in his body : but to his 
much grief and amazement beheld afterwards the lamentable accidents 
whereunto he giveth this testimony. And although himself was not 
touched, yet the lightning seized upon his poor wife ; lired her ruff and 
linen next her body, and Ikt clothes, to the burning of many parts of her 
body in a very pitiful manner. And one Mistress Gitford, sitting in the pew 
with Master Lyde’s wife, was also much scalded ; but the maid and child, 
sitting at the pew-door, had no harm. AnotluT woman adventuring to 
run ont of the church had her clothes set on lire, and was not only strangely 
burned and seorehed, but had her flesh torn about her back almost to the 
very bones. Another woman had her flesh so torn, and her body so 
gi'ievonsly burned, that she died. One Master Hill, a gentleman of good 
account in the parish, sitting in his seat by tl>e chancel, had his head sud- 
denly smitten against the wall, through the violence whereof he died, no 
other hurt being found about his body ; but his son, sitting in the same 
scat, had no harm, nor saw his father when he was hurl, this by reason of 
the darkness. 'J’horc was also a njan who was warroner nnto Sir Itiehard 
Reynolds; his head was cloven, his skull rent into three pieces, and his 
brains thrown upon the ground scooped out whole ; and the hair of his 
head, through the violence of the blow at flrst given him, did stick fast 
unto the pillar or wall of the church, and in the place a deep bruise into 
the wall, as if it were shot against with a cannon or bullet. ]\Iany other 
persons were then blasted and burnt, and so grievously scalded and wounded, 
that since that time they have died thereof. 

* And as all this hurt was done upon the bodies of men and women, so 
the hurt also that was then done unto the chimdi was remarkable. There 
were some seats in the body of the church turned upside down, and yet they 
which sate upon them had little or no hurt. Also a boy sitting on a scat 
had his hat on, and near the one half thereof was cut off, and he had no hurt. 
And one man going out at the ehancel-door, a dog running out before him, 
was whirled about towards the door, and fell down stark dead. Also the 
church itself was much torn and defaced ; and a beam also was burst in 
the midst, and fell down between the minister and clerk, and hurt neither ; 
and a weighty great stone near the foundation of the cliurch was torn out 
and removed, and the steeple itself was much rent. And where the church 
was much rent there was least hurt done unto the people ; and not any 
one was hurt by the falling of wood or stoiie but a maid of Manaton, which 
came thither to see some friends ; whom Master Fry rid, the coroner, by eir- 
ciimstances, supposed she was killed with a stfiie. There were also stones 
thrown from the tower, and carried about a gi’eat distance from the church, 
as thick as if a hundred men had been tlicro throwing ; and a number 
of them of such weight and bigness, that the strongest man cannot lift 
them. Also one pinnacle of the tower was torn down, and broke through 
into the church. The terrible lightning having passed, all the people lining 
in a wonderful maze, so that they spake not one word, by and by one Master 
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lljilpli Rouse stood up, and saying these words, Neighbours find friends, in 
the name of God shall we venture out of the church?” To which Master 
Lydc answering, said, “ It is best to make au end of prayers — for it were 
better to die here than in another place;” but they looking about them, 
and seeing the church so tcmbly rent and tom, durst not proceed in their 
public devotions, hut went forth of the church. And as all this was done 
within the church, and unto the church, so without the church there fell 
such store of hail and such hailstones, that for quantity they were judged to 
be as big as turkeys’ eggs; some of them were of five, some of six, and sumo 
of seven ounces weight.’ 

* Upon Thursday the 7th February 1C33 there bcg.an a great storm of 
snow, with horrible high winds, which was noted to be universal through' 
out Scotland. This hideous 'wind overturnod countrymen’s houses, and 
some persons smothered therein without relief. I'his outrageous storm 
stopped the ordinary course of ebbing and fiowing on sundry waters, by 
the sj)a(;e of twenty-four hours, such as the winters of Leith, Dundee, 
Montrose, and other parts, which signified gnjat troubles to be in Scotland, 
as after over-truly came to pass.’ 

‘ Upon the 30th day of December, anno 1041, there did appear iu the 
sight of the inhabitants of the city of Dublin a prodigious apparition in 
the firmament, the similitude whereof 1 shall truly demonstrate in this- 
present declaration. 3'here appeared a gnwit host of armed men in the 
likeness of horse and foot, and according to human supposition, they seemed 
to bo iiinuincrablo, when especuilly were notified to the eye of the afore- 
said beholders of the city of Dublin a tmiu of artillery with great ord- 
nance and field-pieces, as necessary for a battle, where also was presented, 
to the amazomeiit of the beholders, gunners giving fire in direful and 
hitleous manner, that the very likeness of the flanu^s thereof struck the 
beholders with great terror and admiration.’ In all likelihood one of those 
optical phenomena which depend on atmospheric refraction — arising in this 
instance from the forces engaged iu the tluui Rebellion. 

‘ At Dublin, on Christmas eve, in the same year, was a strange wonder 
seen about four o’clock in the afternoon. It growing dark, such au iuendible 
number of sea-gulls, ravens, and crows assembled together, croaking and 
picking over our heads in so strange a hideous inanmT, that they asto- 
nished all the inhabitants, and thus continued till si.x at night, l)eing an hour, 
especially at this time of the year, that fowl an; seldom seen or heard 
abroad. Nay, the shooting of many muskets, and of divers pieces from 
the castle, could not afiright or scare them away; nay, we in my conscience 
were more afraid of them than they of us. What it should mean I cannot 
divine, but the oldest man in Dublin never saw the like. Ilut by this we 
liave good cause to conjecture that God, by those apparitions, foretells his 
judgments in signs and wmiders, which, without speedy repentance, we 
have cause to fe«*ir will suddenly come upon us.’ 

In 1G42 the Irish Rebellion, which had broken out in the hitter part of 
the preceding year, was at its height, and by the 1st of March 154,000 
Protestants were massacred. Uefore the suppression in September of the 
following year, no less than 300,000 were destroyed or driven fortli from 
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their habitations, Thistemble slaughter being cliarged in some measure 
to the king, embittered the disputes between Charles and his parliament, and 
limped much to bring on the wars which afterwards embroiled the whole 
kingdom. 

In the same year ‘ strange news * wa^ received from Suffolk. The evi- 
dence appears to have been sufficiently conclusive. Doubtless the minds 
of men were impressed not only with the civil commotions around them, 
but with fearful anticipations of impending bloodshed. ‘Dy the following it 
will appear that the corroboration of this ‘news’ was not from the lips of the 
ignorant I instance in a strange but very true relation of what hap- 
pened betwixt the two towns of Woodbridge and Aldborough in Suffolk, as it 
hath been made manifest to some of the members of the honourable House 
of Commons, and is attested also by divers people of good worth, who, were 
ear-witnesses and eye- witnesses of the same, and will be furtlicr attested 
by the whole corj)oration of Aldborough ; and thus it was ; — ^llpon Thursday, 
the 4th day of August 1G42, about the hour of 'four or five o’clock in 
the afternoon, there was a wonderful noise heard in the air, as of a drum 
beating most fiercely, whicli after a while was seconded with a long peal of 
small shot, and after that a discharging, as it were, of great ordnance in a 
pitched field. This continued, wfitlt some vicissitudes of small shot and 
great ordnance, for the space of one hour and a-half, and then making a 
mighty and violent report altogether. At the ceasing thereof there was 
observed to fall down out of the sky a stone of about 4 lbs. weight, which 
was taken up by them who saw it fall, and shown to a worthy member of 
the House of Commons, upon whose ground it was taken up.’ Another 
aerolite of course, the fall and discovery of which is told in the following 
clear and circumstantial manner: — 

‘ Now the manner of finding this stone was on this wise : one Captain 
Pherson, and one IMarker Thompson, men well known in tliat part of 
Suffolk, were that day at Woodbridge about the launching of a ship 
that was newly buildod there, who, hearing this marvellous noise towards 
Aldborough, verily supposed tluit some enemy was landed, and some 
sudden onset made upon the town. Tliis (XJcasioncd them to take horse, and 
hasten homewards, the rather because they heard the noise of the battle 
grow louder. And being at that instant when that greatest crack and 
report was made in conclusion on their way iij)on a heath betwixt the two 
towns, they observed the fall of this stone, which, grazing in the fall of it 
along upon the heath some six or seven yards, had outmii their observa- 
tion where it rested, had not a dog, which was in their company, followed 
in by the scent as was hot, and brought them where it lay, covered over 
with grass, and earth that the violence of its course liad contracted about it. 
This is the true relation of the finding of this stone, which is 8 inches 
long, and 5 inches broad, and 2 thick. And now being on tlicu* way, nearer 
AldWough, they met the greatest part of their townsfolk, who were 
generally all run out of tlieir liouses round about, amazed with this noise 
of war, and descrying no enemy near, wlien suddenly there was heard a 
joyful noise, as of music and sundry instruments in a melodious manner for 
a good space together, which ended as with a harmonious ringing of bells. 
This is the true relation of this most strange sign from Heaven. The Lord 
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(jod of heaven and earth, who steers the course of all huntan affiurs, have 
mercy upon this sinful land find nation ! ^ 

In 1642, on the 23d of October, the groat Imttle between the Royalists 
and the I'arliamentary forces was fought at Kdgehill, near Northampton, 
in which upwards of 5000 men were skin. In tlic same year ^ a great 
wonder in the heavens * was seen at the same place. 

‘ On the Saturday before Christmas*»day, 1642, between twelve and one 
o'clock, was heard the sound of drums ahir off, and the noise of soldiers, as 
it were giving out their last groans. Then suddenly appeared in the air 
the same incorporeal soldiers that made those clamours ; and immediately 
with ensigns displayed, drums beating, muskets going off, cannons dis- 
charged, horses neighing, the alarm or entrance to this game of death was 
struck up, one army which gave the first charge having the king's colours, 
and tlie other the parliament’s, in their head or front of their battles, and 
so pell-mell to it they went ; the battle that appeared to belong to the 
king's forces seeming at first to have the best, but afterwards to be put into 
apparent rout ; but till two or three in the morning, in equal scale, con- 
tinued tills dreadful fight — the clattering of arms, crying of soldiers, and 
tliG noise of cannons so terrifying the poor beholders, that they could not 
believe they were mortal, or give cretlit to tlicir ears and eyes. After 
some tliree hours’ fight, that army which carried tlie king's colours with- 
drew, or rather appeared to fly ; the other, remaining as it were masters of 
the field, stayed a good space, triumphing and expressing all the signs of joy 
and conquest, and tlicu, with all their drums, trumpets, ordnance, and 
soldiers, vanished. The poor beholders, glad that they wore gone who had 
stayed so long against their wills, made with all haste to Keintoii, knocking 
up Mr Wood, a justice of the peace, who called up his neighbour, Mr Mar- 
shall, the minister, to whom they gave an account of tlie whole passage, 
and averred it upon their oaths to be true. At which, being much amazed, 
they would have conjectured the men to be mad or drunk, had they not 
known some of them to have been of approved hitegrity; and so suspend- 
ing their judgments till the next night about the same hour, tliey, with the 
same men, and all the substantial inhabitants, drew tliither, when about 
half an hom* after their aiTival, on Sunday, lieing Christmas night, appeared 
in the same tumultuous warlike manner tlie same two adverse armies, 
fighting with as much spite and spleen as formerly, and so departed. The 
gentlemen and all the spectators, much terrified with these visions of horror, 
withdrew themselves to their houses, beseeching God to defend tliem from 
those prodigious enemies. The next night they appeared not, nor all tliat 
week ; but on the ensuing Saturday night they were again seen, with far 
greater tumult — lighting in the manner aforementioned for four houi-s, or 
very near, and then vanished, appearing again on Sunday night, and per- 
forming again the same ac|ions of hostility and bloodshed, insomuch that 
both Mr Wood and others forsook their habitations thereabout, and retired 
themselves to other more secure dwellings ; but Mr Marshall stayed, and 
some other, and so . successively the next Saturday and Sunday the same 
tumults and prodigious Bights>and actions were put in the state and condi- 
tion they were formerly. The nunour whereof coming to liis majesty at 
Oxford, ho immediately despatched thither Colonel Lewis Kirke, Captain 
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Duilley, Captflin Wainman, and three other gentlemen of iTedit, to take tlio 
full view and notice of the said business^ who, first hearing the true attes- 
tation of Mr Marshall and others, stayed there till Saturday night following, 
wherein they heard and saw the forementioned prodigies, and so on Sun- 
day, distinctly knowing divers of tlic apparitions or incorporeal substances 
by their faces, as that of Sir Edmund Varney, and others that were slain 
in this delusive fight, of wliich, upon oath, they made testimony to bis 
majesty. What this does portend God only knoweth, and time perhaps 
will discover ; but doubtlessly it is a sign of his wrath against this land for 
these civil wars, which lie in his good time finish, and send a sudden peace 
between his majesty and parliament ! * We now proceed to memorabilia 
which are chiefiy of a different character from the preceding. 

On the 27th December 1648 a solemn fast was held at Westminster 
to seek the Lord, and beg his direction in the proceedings against the 
king. On this occasion an inspired (?) virgin was brought out of Hert- 
fordshire, who declared she had a revelation from God requiring her to 
encourage the parliament to proceed with their design against the king. 

The 30th of January in this year will be for ever memorable for tlie 
martyrdom of King Charles I. * As the news of his death -was made 
known through the country,* says Kchard, ^ many persons of both sexes 
fell into palpitations, swoonings, and melancholy, and some with sudden 
consternation expired.* This was tlic crowning event of the first half of 
this remarkable century, and the signal for the most bitter civil coimno- 
tioiis in the history of our country. 

Echard, reviewing this time, says — * Thus was the fatal year 1648 com- 
pleted, at which period of time it may be proper to rest and take a short 
view of the actions and behaviour of the princes of Christendom at thia 
calamitous turn of affairs. Instead of threatening, and combining to take 
vengeance against the destroyers of a sovereign brother, they hasted to 
become sharers in the spoils of a murdered monarch. Cardinal Mazarin, 
afterwards governor of France, and an admirer of Cromwell, sent to be 
admitted as a merchant to traffic in the purchase of the best goods and 
jewels of the rilled crown ; of which lie bought the rich beds, hangings, 
and carpets which furnished his palace at Paris. The king of Spain’a 
ambassador, as soon as the dismal murder was over, purchased as many 
pictures and other precious goods belonging to the crown as were carried 
upon eighteen mules from the Groyne to Madrid. Christina, queen of 
Sweden, bought the choice of all the medals and jewels, and some pictures 
of great price, and received the parliament’s agents with great joy and 
pomp, and made an alliance with them. The Archduke Leopold, governor 
of Flander^, disbursed gi'eat sums for many of tlie best paintings which 
adorned the several palaces of the king, which were all brought to him to 
Brussels, and from thence carried by him into Germany. Thus did tho 
neighb(mring princes join to assist Cromwell with treasure, whicli enabled 
him ^prosecute and finish his impious designs, while they enriched and 
adq»d themselves with the ruins of the surviving heir, without applying 
an^^rt to his relief in the greatest necessities that ever king sustained. 
A^ 'what was still more wondered at, not one of all these princes ever 
reared any of their unlawful purchases after the Kestoration.* 
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In 1G40, a famine, wliich destroyed numbers of people, and produced 
very great distress, occurred in Ijancashirc, and was followed immediately 
afterwards by the plague. In 1G50, the plague ravaged Ireland through- 
out the year, and on the 2d of July broke out in Shrewsbury. 

On the 3d of September 1G51 the famous battle of Worcester was fought, 
in which Charles U.’s forces were routed, 3000 killed, and 6000 or 7000 
taken prisoners. The following extraordinary event is recorded ])y lichard 
upon the authority of Colonel Lindsay : — ‘ On this memorable morning 
tlie general (Cromwell) took Colonel Lindsay (who was Ids intimate friend, 
and the senior captain of Cromwell’s own regiment) to a woodside not far 
from the army, and bade him alight and follow him into that wood, and to 
take particular notice of wdiat he saw and heard. After having alighted 
and secured their horses, and walked some little way into the w*ood, Lind- 
say began to turn pale, and to bo seized with horror from some unknowm 
cjiuse, upon which Cromwell asked him how he felt Idmself. He answered 
that he was in such a trembling and consternation, that he had never fedt 
tlic like in all the conflicts and battles he had ever engaged in, but 
"whether it proceeded from tlio gloominess of the. place or the tempera- 
ture of his body he knew not. “How now?” said Cromwell. “Wliat, 
troubled with tlic vapours ? Come forward, man ! ” They had not gone 
above twenty yards further before Lindsay on a sudden stood still, and 
cried out, “ By all that is good, I am seized with such unaccountable 
terror and astonishment that it is impossible for me lo stir a step further !” 
Upon which Cromwell called him faint-hearted fool, and bade liim “ stand 
there and observe or be witness.” And then tlic general, advancing alone 
to some distance from liirn, met a grave, elderly man, wdth a roll of 2 iai*ch- 
ment in his hand, who delivered it to (’romwell, and ho eagerly perused it. 
Lindsay, a little recovered from his fear, heard several loud w'ords pass 
between them ; jiarticuhirly Cromwell said, “ This is but for seven years ; T 
was to liavc bad it for one-and-twenty; and it must and shall be so.” I'he 
other told him positively that it could not be for more than seven. Upon 
which Cromwell cried with great fierceness, “It shall, however, l)C for 
fourteen years.” But the other peremptorily declared, “ It could not pos- 
sibly be for any longer time ; and if he would not take it so, there were 
others that would.” Upon w'hich Cromwell at last' took the parclurient ; 
and returning to Lindsay wifli great joy in Iiis countenance, he cried, 
“ Now, Lindsay, the battle is our own ! I long to be engaged.” Return- 
ing out of the wood, they rode to the army— Cromwell "with a resolution to 
engage as soon as possible, and the otlier wdth the design to leave the army 
as soon. After the first charge, Lindsay deserted his post, and rode away 
with all possible speed, day and night, till he came into the county of Nor- 
folk, to the house of an intimate friend, one Mr Thorowgood, minister of 
* tlie parish of Grimstone. Cromwell, as soon as he missed him, sent all 
w^ays after hint, with a promise of a great reward to any that should bring 
lum alive or dead. 'When Mr Thorowgood saw his friend Lijidsay come 
into his yard, his horse and himself much tired, ia a sort of maze he said, 
“How now, colonel? W^e hear there is likely to be a battle shortly. 
"WlMit ! fled from your colours ? ” “A battle,” said Lindsay ; “ yes, there 
has been a battle, and 1 am sure the king is beaten. But if ever I strike 
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a Btcoke for Cromwell again, may I pcrisli eternally ! For I am sure ho 
has made a league with the devil, and the devil will have him in due time.” 
Then desiring his protection from CromweU’s inquisitors, he went in, and 
related to him the story in all its circumstances, concluding with these 
remarkable words, tliat “ Cromwell would certainly die that day seven 
years tluit the battle was fought.”’ It is scarcely necessary to remind 
the reader that Cromwell died that day seven years-— namely, September 
3, 1658. Still less necessary can it be to express our belief tliat, but for 
that fact, we should never liave heard of tho above story. 

On the 5th March 1651 ‘ the sea broke into the marshes at Saal, near 
Yarmouth, with such violence, that it drowned the greater part of the 
country, and all the cattle. Tho ships tliat lay at anchor in the river of 
Saal were* greatly endangered, some breaking their cables ; others, not 
having time to weigh anchor, cut their cables, putting out to sea ; yet not- 
withstanding many were driven ashore and wrecked.’ 

In the year 1652 a singular circmnstance occurred in Wergius Meadow, 
in Herefordshire. From this meadow, which stood between Hereford and 
Sutton, two bond-stones were removed by some unknown agency to about 
two hundred and foity paces distant, and it required nine yoke of oxen to 
draw each of them to its former position. 

Andrew Nicoll, an honest citizen of Edinburgh, who was at the trouble 
to keep a diary of tho occuiTcnces of his time, was inu(;h affected by tho 
calamities which befell bis country at tho end of the civil war, when it fell 
under the iron rule of Cromwell. He says, ‘ In all ages and generations, it 
has been observed that before tlie extirpation of kings and kingdoms, and 
desolation of states and monarchies, there has been seen prodigious and 
ominous signs to betoken and forerim the same.’ After enumerating those 
which Josephus describes as heralding the fall of Jerusalem, he goes on — 

* So likewise in our time, before the troubles of this nation and kingdom of 
Scotland began, these prodigies fell out among others— namely, the shower 
of blood in the south ; the three stars that fell down above tho three 
honours of the kingdom [the crown, sceptre, and sword], as they were in 
the way transporting frae Dalkeith to Edinburgh, prognosticating the fall- 
ing of the monarchical goveriiinimt from the royal family for a time ; the 
great dash of light tliat fell from the heavens upon tho 18th of December 
1639, betwixt seven and audit at night, at the JCarl of Traquair’s incoming 
to Dalkeith frae London with the king’s commission ; the drymg up of the 
hail wells in Edinburgh in 1643 before the pest began ; and sundry visions 
of armies marcliing in the air ; all of them being prodigious. So it fell 
out upon the person of King Charles I., wha was beheaded, and upon his 
son Charles 11., wha was forced to take banishment upon him, and fly to 
othe^^oountrics for liis life. It fell out also in this kind upon the kingdom 
of fi^land, whilk was totally subdued by the sword, and brought to great * 
mS^; their towns and cities taken, and garrisons put thereintill, their 
lai treasures and secTet riches given up into the hands of their adversaries, 
many thousand put to the edge of the sword both in the Highlands 
Lowlands.’ ^ 

f The historian is too apt to n^lect these things. Viewing the terms in 
ir]bich tliey are spoken of by the simple private amialists of the time, we 
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cannot doubt that they had a great effect upon the public miuil, and in no 
small degree determined the course of political events. 

* In February 1652 there was a great eclipse of tlie sun about nine hours 
of the forenoon, on a Monday. The earth was much darkened ; the like, 
as thought by astrologers, was not since the darkness at our Lord's passion. 
The country-people, tilling, loosed their ploughs, and thought it had been 
the latter ^y; some of the stars were seen; and the birds clapped to the 
ground.* Such was the obsen^ation made on this eclipse in Scotland, 
where it was probably more complete tlian in England, and where aftei’- 
■wards it was remembered as tlie Mirh Momnday. 

On the 3d September 1654, the anniversary of the battle of ‘Wor- 
cester and the battle of Dunbar, Cromwell’s second parliament was sum- 
moned to meet ; and although it fell on a Sunday, CromwoU, rcgai;ding 
the day auspicious to him, insisted on the prescribed form being observed. 
‘Between nine and ten of the dock of the same night there was seen 
at Hull, in Yorkshire, this strange, terrible, and unwonted apparition: — 
On a sudden the sky seemed to be of a licry colour, and tliere imme- 
diately appeared in the air, in the east, a huge body of pikemen, several 
parties marching before as a forlom-liope. Suddenly was beheld in the 
west another anny, the which seemed to march towards the eastern army 
with all possible sliced. And then first there was the representation of 
some skinnishes between parties of each army, as the forlorn-hope. After- 
wards both parties did engage, and furiously charged eacli other with their 
pikes, breaking through one tlie otlicr backwards and forwards in such 
dreadful sort as the beholders were stricken witli teiTor thereat. Besides^ 
such was the order of tlieir battle, as the wings of each army came in to 
relieve their bodies, and each had their reserves, who accordingly came in, 
so that for half a (piarter of an hour there was a most terrible fight, in wliich 
the eastern army appeared to have the worst. Both these armies appeared 
of a red colour. Within a little while there appeared from the north-west 
another army greater than the former, which marclujd directly to the place 
where the former battle was fought. This army Avas black, and here was 
perceived horse as well as foot. And now began another battle iar exceed- 
ing the former for fierceness and cruelty. From the black army there went 
off muskets and cannons, insomuch that they clearly discerhod the fire and 
smoke thereof. This battle Avas betAveen the black and the eastern red army. 
These two armies thus engaged broke tlmnigh one another, forward and 
backward, but the bkek seemed still to have the best. But before both 
bodies met there were several skinnishes of parties both black and red, as 
in the former battle ; and Avhen both armies did encounter, there Avere lire 
and smoke, as if a dozen cannons had been discharged together. A little 
beneath these armies, not far from the earth, appeared horsemen; but 
amongst them could only he perceived the rising of fire and smoke, and 
a multitude of spears, as it Avere, standing upright. This latter battle 
continued a little longer than the former, the black driving the red 
before them till all the red vanished out of their sight, and the black re- 
mained, who in a little time after departed, and were not any more seen. 
Reader, what interpretation thou wilt make of this apparition 1 know 
not, neither shall I add anything of mine own to the relation; only take 
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notice (and believe it) it is no fiction nor scarecrow, but a thing real, 
and far beyond what is here reported, for the spectators (such was their 
astonishment) could not recollect so much as they saw afterwards to make 
a true report of. D'Alva, being asked Avliethcr he had seen the blazing star 
which appeared ^at that time, made answer that h& had so many earthly 
employments lying on his hands, as he had nenther time nor leisure to look 
up to see what God was doing in the heavens. I wish it be not so with 
too many at this time.* In this instance of undoubted atmospheric refrac- 
tion the narrator seems to have mistaken the date — the phenomenon clearly 
arising from some of tlie encounters which took place in previous years 
between the Royalist and Parliamentary forces. [For examples and 
explanations of atmospheric refraction, see Kacnitz, Brocklcsby, or any 
other popular writer on metercology.) 

‘On Wednesday, July 8, 1057, about three of tlie clock in the after- 
noon, there happened a very rare and admirable thing at Bnlklcy, some nine 
miles off from Chester — a pare(*l of land belonging to the Ijord ChoJmondeley 
did sink into the earth. It was a little rise of land higher tlian the rest; 
there were goodly oaks on it, wliich were ten yards liigh in the body (so the 
letters do expressly mention), before you come to the branch : these, with 
some other trees, did sink down with the earth into a water suddenly pre- 
pared to receive them imderneath. The fall tiny made was liideous, repre- 
senting thunder or a well-ladoii cannon. It is ceitilled that althougli those 
trees were of a great liciglit, yet the waters they fell into are so extremely 
deep, that there is not so much as a branch or a top sprig of any of them to 
be seen. In the meantime this earth that sunk down into the deep did by 
its ponderous fall gain such an advantage of the earth round about it, that 
it is all cracked and full of Haws ; and when any piece of it doth follow the 
temptation of the other that is already sunk, and is tumblmg down after it, 
there is heard a noise like to the report of a cannon at some great solem- 
nity. Some of the people were persuaded to go to the mouth of the 
hollow, and one or two were let down with ropes to see what they could 
discover, but they unfortunately called to he plu(;ked up again. They dis- 
covered, as they said, a great flood of w’ater, and hoard a noise agreeable 
thereunto, hut not anything of the trees — neither root, branch, nor top is to 
be seen. This argues the waters to be of extreme depth, juid so tlie liollow 
descent unto them it is conceived to be; which, by the reverberation of the 
air, is the occasion of the hideous noise that is made when any ponderous 
substance is falling into it. In this judgment the mercy of God is remark- 
able, for He might as well have made us as the banks of trees the examples 
of his indignation and displeasure.’ 

On September 3, 1058, Cromwell died on the anniversary of his two 
most famhus battles. Of his death Echard, from whom we have already 
quoted, says — ‘ "I'hus died the mighty Cromwell, aged fifty-nine years and 
a little above four months — a person who, after he had run through so 
many difficulties and dangers, escaped so many plots and conspiracies, and 
committed so many iiiftnial and flagrant crimes, yielded up his last breath 
in bed. But as if all the elements as well as mankind had waited for this 
important opportunity, it was iisliercd in with the most prodigious storm 
of wind that ever had been known, which overthrew great numbers of 
trees and houses, made dreadful wrecks at sea, and the tempest was so uiii- 
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versal, that tlie effects of it were very terrible in France, tlie Netlierlands, 
and foreign countries, where all people trembled at it, for besides the 
wrecks all along the seacoast, many boats were cast away in the very rivers. 
Besides, there seeAed something preternatural as to the very body of 
this brave, wicked man ; for notwitlustanding it was artiticially embowelled 
and embalmed with aromatic odours, wapt also in a sixfold cereidoth, and 
put in a sheet of lead, with a strong wooden cotiin over it, yet in a short 
time it fermented after such an unlieard-of manner, that it burst all in 
})ieces, and became so insufferably noisome, that they were immediately 
necessitated to commit it to the earth, ainl afterwards to celebrate liis 
famous funeral with an empty eotlin.’ 

We now come to ‘ The true relation of a strange and very wonderful 
thing that was heard in the air October 12, by many hundreds of 
people — ‘As the Lord sees what a deep sleep is seized upon us as no low 
voice will awaken us, so ho is pleased to roar aloud from Jicaven, intend- 
ing thereby (in all likelihood) either to rouse us up out of our j)resent secu- 
rity, or to leave us the more without excuse in the day of his tierce wrath. 
Now 1 come to relate the matter, the which was thus: — l!pon tlie 12th 
day of October, in the afternoon, there was heard by some hundreds of 
pe(>i)lo in Ilolderncss Holden, and about Hull, and several other places in 
Yorkshire, first, throe great pieces of ordnance or cannons discharged in 
the air one after another, very terrible to hear, and afterwards immediately 
followed a peal of muskets. ^J'his shooting off of muskets continued about 
an half (piarter of an hour, drums beating all the while iji the manner just 
as if two armies had been engaged. Such as heard the aforesaid cannons, 
muskets, and drums, do re])ort that the sound was from the north-east 
qiuu'tcr, and, to their thinking, not far from the place where they stood. 
Two men being together about six miles from Hull in Holdcriicss, near 
Humbers-side, supposed it was directly over Hull; whereupon one said to 
the other, “ It being the sheriff’s riding-day at Hull, this peal of muskets 
must be there; and sec ((pioth he) how the smoko riseth!” Now the 
reason why lie mentioned the smoke was, because no sooner was this 
noise finished over Hull, but (as it liappeiieth after the discharge of guns) 
there arose a very great smoke or thick mist round about the town, although 
immediately before (the day being a very clear clay, and the sun shining 
all the 'while very bright) he saw the to\ni very perfectly. One thing more 
was observed by himwlio saw the smoke over Hull: that all the while 
this prodigious noise continued (which was, as he supposed, about the 
eighth part of an hour), the face of the sky (as in the eclipses of the sun) 
waxed very dim ; yea, such a strange nature accompanied it, that the very 
earth seemed to tremble and quake under him. A certain geiitlemaii, \vho 
had been sometimes a major in the war, as he -was riding with a friend 
between the towns of Fatterington and Ottringham, was so persuaded that 
some encounter by soldiers was on the other side of a small hill where they 
were riding, as that they could not but mount the hill to try the trutli, 
so plainly did the drums beat am I the muskets go off, and, to their think- 
ing, so near them, as either it miist be a sign from Heaven or a real battle 
hard by. The country people w'erc struck with such strange wonder and 
deep terror, that they gave over their labour, and ran home with fear; 
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yea, some poor people gathering coala by the, seaside were so frighted 
that they ran away, leaving their sacks behind tliem. In conclusion ; for 
the space of forty miles this fearful noise of cannons, muskets, and drama 
was lieard all the country over.’ * 

111 an age when science was little cultivated, and men were not accus- 
tomed to refer to natural causes for an explanation of the simplest pheno- 
mena, one so remarkable as the hill of a red fluid resembling blood from 
tlie heavens could not but be regarded with gi*cat fear and apprehension. 

* In the month of February 1648, at a village called Bamwood in Glouces- 
tersliire, it rained blood upon certain clothes washed and hung upon a 
liedge there to dry. Many eyes beheld it ; but what the consequence may 
be, is a secret hidden in the bosom of the great and omniscient God, 
whose judgments are unsearcliable, and his ways past finding out.’ In 
reality, as is now well known, the reddening material in these raius is the 
product of vegetation: in general the Protococcus monas of Agardh. 

On tlie 8th May 1660 King Cliarles II. was proclaimed, and on the 29th 
of the same month made his grand entry into London. On the 2d of June, 
in the same year, a great whirlwind arose at Worthington, in Leicestershire, 
which unroofed the houses, and did considerable damage. I*as6ing on to 
Worthington Hall, which felt its eficcts, it alighted with fury upon the 
village of Tongue. But though immense damage was done to the build- 
ings and to the cattle, there was no loss of human life. On the 12th of 
May 1660, at Gravesend, the day on which Cliarles II. was proclaimed 
there, there liappcncd a strange mortality amongst the dogs. Of littlo 
dogs and mastifFs twenty-three were counted as dead by that night, and 
ten more died in the niglit, all which were the next morning carried forth 
as carrion into the fields. Tlio dogs, it appears, were suddenly attacked,, 
fell over, and died. On the 4th of August a tremendous tempest bx’oko 
over Dover, in which, and for a considerable distance around, great 
damage was done by the lightning, and by the hail which fell, measuring 
four inches in ilreumferencc. The crops WTre much injured, and all the 
fruit destroyed. 

The portents of the time were less dismal in Scotland. Wodrow, the 
Scottish historian, giving an account of tlic period, says, ‘ When the Eng- 
lish subdued Scotland, the swans which were iu the loch on the north side 
of Linlithgow left it, and, as it was then termed, took banishment on them 
[it must be observed, they belonged to a royal palace situated on the lake]. 
Last year, or the beginning of this, they came back on the king’s return. 
And upon the citadel of Perth, wlicrc the arms of the Commonwealtli had 
been put up, in May lust year a thistle gi’ew out of the wall near the place, 
and quite overspread them. Both these may he, without anything extra- 
ordinary, accounted for ; but they were matter of remark and talk, it may 
be more than they deserve.’ 

On Tuesday the 1st of October 1661 a terrible tempest and earthquake 
took place a^ Hereford, to the great damage and infinite consternation of 
the people. A printed paper giving an account of the event presents some 
particulars sufficiently maiTcUous. After the storm, thunder, and earth- 
quake, ^ there appeared a bright cloud, as it had been at noonday, but sud- 
denly overcasten with a bla^ cloud, out of which appeared two perfect 
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arms and hands— in the right hand a great broadsword, and in the left a 
cup and ball, as was conceived, ftill of blood. The people, having glutted 
their eyes with amazement, and filled their hearts with great fear, with 
beholding these prodigious apparitions, there appeared yet a piece of corn 
gTOiind ready to mow, and a scythe lying by, from whence was heard a 
loud voice saying, Wo, wo to thee, and to the inhabitants thereof, for he 
comes that is to come, and they shall all see him !” At the ending of these 
words the people gave a gi-ievoiis cry, and many women that were with 
child, through extreme fear, fell in travail.* Mrs Pulmore, the clerk’s wife 
of the town, who was in weak health at the time, ‘ brought forth three male 
children, who had all teeth, and spake as soon as tlicy were bom. The 
first said, “ The day is appointed which no man can shun.” The second 
demanded, “ Who should be sidlicient to bury the dead?” The tbii*d said^ 
“ Where W’ould there be corn enough found to satisfy the hungry and 
needy?” After these words they all three gave up the ghost, to the great 
amazement of all the beholders.* Tliat such a namativc should have been 
published, argues tluat it was oxpccte(l to liiid extensive credence. That it 
should liave expected general credence, what docs that argue as to the 
state of popular intelligence at the time? 1'lic recent ( I erinan notion of 
mental and moral epidemics may, after all, turn out to be something moro 
than a mere psychological fancy. 

On the 2Gth of April 1G66 a plot wms discovered for taking the Tow’cr 
and firing the city, which was to have been put in execution on the 3d of 
September, a day regarded as peculiarly lucky to the anti-royaJist faction. 
It is worthy of remark that the ^ Great Fire of J^oiidon ’ broke out on the 
2d of September in that year, the very day before that fi])poiiitcd by the 
conspirators. On the .‘Id of September, therefore, and three succeeding 
days, the fire >vas raging. Eighty-nine churclics, a Large number of col- 
leges, hosi)itals, and schools, 13,200 houses, and 400 streets, were con- 
sumed. The ruins of this calamitous fire extended over 43G acres. 

On the 27th November in this year the Presbyterians in Scotland rose 
in rebellion, but were defeated at Pcntland Hill. ‘ 1 have,’ says Wodrow, 
the Presbyterian historian, * met with several prodigies seen in the air 
about this time ; and persons who lived then, of good information, have 
left behind them a very strange passjige, that several people about Pitten- 
weem made public faith upon, that the night after the battle, and after 
some of these [subsequent] executions, they heard the voice of a multitude 
about Gilston Mount praismg and singing psalms with the sweetest melody 
imaginable.’ 

‘ In the town of Lichfield, Staffordshire, on the 31st July 1669, being 
Saturday, between twelve and one o’clock at noon, in the time of a full 
market, on a sudden there appeared an innumerable swarm of pismires, or 
ants with wings, which, by their close keeping in a body therewith, and 
with their wings, clouded and made dark the sky. So many of them 
settled in the market-place, and in several other streets and houses, tliat the 
ground was covered, and the market-people so annoyed, that they were 
forced to break up and begone ; for by three of the clock in the afternoon 
tlie whole market was dissolved, both people and horses so grievousdy 
stung and tormented there^vith, that they were forced to make what escapo 
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they could from them. Some horses, through the torment of their sting- 
ing, ran up and down like wild creatures. Several workmen employed 
about tlic repair of Licliiield Minster were stung, and the people that were 
at harvest-work in the lields were obliged to le.ave tlieir business. After 
tlieir continuance in this manner for three or four hours or more, many of 
tlie.sc pismires fell down dead both in the streets and houses, but especially 
ill the streets, in such prodigious quantities, that the horses were covered 
over treading among thorn ; and not much less number iu the houses, so 
tliat the people were compelled to sweep them out together, which being by 
that means brought together, made scver.il heaps of them to the bigness of 
a bushel of corn or larger. At Icngtli the living remainder of them took 
their flight to the town’s end towards the north, where, dividing themselves 
into two bodies, they departed, some flying one way, some another. These 
pismires, or ants, were not like those that arc commonly found in molehills, 
but about tlie bigness of a spider. The like thing happened about the city 
of Coventry, twenty miles from Lichtiehl, where and in other placets also 
tnultitudes fell. 

‘ This is the substance of what is received from persons of cmincncy 
and reputation, of whom Mr Archibald* Register is one, Mr Boyloton, an 
apothecary, Mr Jolui Rawlins, town-clerk, Mr Samuel Marklaiid, one of 
his majesty’s servants, and Mr James Rixain, all (iyo-witncsscs thereof, 
besides many more wdiich would be too tedious to mention.’ 

* On ^Monday and Tuesday the 11th and 12th of September 1()71 a 
violent storm ha{)pcned on the coasts of Jjincolnshire ami county of Nor- 
folk. I’lie tempest being very terrible, and as unresistible as a hurricane, 
brought in the sea, causing destruction wheresoever it came ; washed away 
divers buildings, more especially an inn at Old Lynn, containing above 
forty rooms ; and forcing its way till it came to the AVash-side, ovcrfloirving 
the banks of Long Sutton, and drowning the cattle, and destroying many 
houses and much corn. There hath since been found the bodies of many 
persons, both men, wnmcii, and children. Upwards of thirty-three ships 
were lost, and most of their crew s drow ned.’ 

On May 19, 1()72, a fire broke out at St Catherine’s, near the Tow’er 
of London, wdicii about one hundred houses wxTe consumed. 

‘ On Monday the 19th August 1G72 happened in the town of Bedford 
an luiheard-of and horrible tempest, with such tendblc thunder, rain, and 
lightning, to the general ama^sement and terror of all the inhabitants, hcgln- 
ifing about one o’clock in the afternoon. It threw the Swan Inn gates off 
their hinges ii\to the streets, and after whirling them there up and down, 
n.s if they had been a football, it brake them to pieces : it drove a coach 
in the same yard from the back gates up to the cellar door, a distance of 
several poles : it tore up a great tree from beyond the river, and carried 
it over Paul’s Steeple as if it had been a bundle of f(*athcrs ; it threw down 
a stack of coni of threescore load, breaking to pieces the carts tliat were 
under it, much of the corn being carried no man knows whither. In Oflhll 
Lane the violence was such, it bore down the houses in an instant, to the 
dreadful amazement of the spectators. At CarcLvell it broke dow'ii a great 
atone wall, and carried several ti*ees almost a furlong. It brought a large 
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tree from some place unknown, and set it upriglit in a field belonging t® 
the Swan Inn, striking the roots near a foot in the ground, and thence 
plucked it up agcaiii, and carried it some distance furtlier. The Rose Inn 
gates and the Maiden Head Inn gates it threw off their hinges, and broke 
them in pieces. Mr Christy, our lawyer, hath also received much hurt by 
this strange tempest ; which came also to tlohn Rush’s shop, driving his 
sieves, pails, and other wooden ware up and down the streets, making a 
heavy clattering scarce to be credited. The head ostler at the Ram Inn 
and his man were constrained to fix themselves to a post, othenvise they 
had been carried away by this violence. The church called St Peter’s is 
much damnified also ; the church called St John hath met with a share in 
this tempest. The head ostler at the Savrii Inn, where they Avcrc a-brcAving, 
as he Avas goiiig to open the fnrnacc-door, the tempest came and chipped 
the brew-house door and the furnace door fogether, insomuch that it 
Avhirled the fire from the furnace, and the flame seized on the brcAv-house, 
setting it on fire. Wooburn also felt something of this terrible tempest ; 
some houses in that toAvn being leA^elled by it. This dreadful tempest 
began Avith a great darkness, accompanied Avith extraordinary claps of 
thunder and lightning, insomuch that the people thought the whole tOAvn 
Avas on fire.’ 

* On the 29t]i December 1072, being Sabbath-day, in the )>ansli of 
Ilenenden, Kent, appeared on the east side of the toAvn a great light, to tlie 
amazement of all the inhabitants. It being winter, they little dreamt of 
lightning, but after a little observation of the elements, they Avere convinced 
it Avas nothing else but lightning; but that so t(*rrible, the flashes so long, 
that the beholders Avere afraid not only their houses but tlicmselvcs shoiihl 
be consumed by it. This lightning wjis seconded by a hideous and dis- 
tracted thunder, Avhich occasioned many to hide themselves, fearing their 
houses should drop into a heap of flames and ruins ; others feared the 
Almighty was rending the heavens, and coming down amongst them for 
judgment. Such formidable thunder -claps, says tlie old inhabitants, 
have not been heard in t^^c ago of man. Those messengers of God’s anger 
had not been long executing his Avill and pleasure : not many volleys of the 
great, ordnance of heaATii had been discharged, but the poor !}ihabitaiits 
might see their parish church — that place Avhere, on the same day, they 
had been taking counsel at God’s oracles — in a flame, and all the town in 
danger also to be burnt or overthrown w-ith thunder. Those who were but 
a fcAv hours before serving God Almighty there, a\ ished themselves furthest 
from it. The devouring flames and impetuous thunder found no gi*cat re- 
sistance from this stony pile. The steeple, which was one of the highest in 
that part of Kent, Avhat Avith the fiery flashes and mighty thunder-claps, 
was quickly forced to resign itself to that earth, so that the fabric and 
frame began to incoi*porate with its owm foundations. The very walls of 
the cluircli Avere demolished, that it is noAV a ruinous heap; and whether the 
lightning or the thunder acted the greatest pa^jn this tragedy, is not easy 
to assert. Three or four adjacent houses wete subjectcil to those con- 
querors, to the utter ruin of some of the inhabitants. Rut in the midst of 
judgment God remembers mercy, in putting a stop to these mighty cham- 
pions, and the affrighted tOAvnsmen find a calm after a storm. Their 
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senses, whicli, by the injurious violence and suddenness of their late cala- 
mities, tlieywcro deprived of, now returned to them again, and they blessed 
God tlicy were not ^1 destroyed.’ 

On the same day several parts of England suffered from floods and inun- 
dations. In Worcestershire and Gloucestershire several houses and bridges 
were carried away. The vale of Everham lay for some time under water, 
to the destruction of the sheep and cattle, which were carried away by the 
torrent. In Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridgeshire, Lincolnshire, and Yorkshire, 
also mucli damage was done, the waters standing as deep as ten feet in 
many parts. At Newcastle the sea made a sudden inroad, and bore back 
with it great quantities of cattle, and many lives were lost. A ship that 
was cast away in the liarbour had a plough on her dock when the tide 
went down. 

On the 25th of February 1C74 a great snow began to fall about eight in 
the morning, and continued for four days with little intermission, the frost 
at the same time being very severe. The whole country was covered 
several feet deep, and every description of business was brought to a stand- 
still. Many persons were frozen to their saddles, and, according to the 
record of the time, saddle and man were removed from the horse together. 
A great number of persons were lost in tJic snow, ’besides much cattle. 
On the 8th of MiU*ch, the frost having coiiliiiucd from the 25th February, 
another heavy fall of snow came on, wliicli lasted till the 13th of March, 
when rain ensued with such a rapid thaw, tliat the "waters rose, and the 
whole country was again uumdated. Several bridges and buildings were 
destroyed, and himdrcds of people utterly ruhicd. 

On the 12th of January 1078, being Sunday, between ten and eleven in 
the moiTiing, there was so great and sudden a darkness, that the people in 
the churches could not sec to read, and those in the streets were unable to dis- 
tinguish one person from anotlicr. ^ It was, for the time it lasted, a deeper 
blackness than that of an eclipse, which did not liappcn at tlic time, and 
exceeded the great solar eclipse wliich left the name of Black Monday ’ 
[February 1652]. 

On the 18th May 1680, about Iwo in the morning, London was visited 
with ‘ a furious tempest of thunder and lightning, so extreme, that the 
Jieavens seemed to be in a flame, which was accompanied with a very large 
hail, and extraordinary, violent, and liasty rain. This continued for several 
hours ; but about ten o’clock a strange and unusual darkness overspread 
the face of heaven, and immediately there fell such' a terrible storm of hail, 
as the like was never seen in England ; the hailstones were so very great, 
tliat some of them being measured, were found to bo from five and six 
inches in compass ; nay, it is confidently reported tliat some were seven, 
eight, and nine inches about. These stones were of difierent shapes, and 
feu with such violence, that tlioy cut the faces of some, and the heads and 
liand^^Of many that were abroad ; some others ran into the ground in 
th^^ds above an inch, and, being taken out, were found to be as big as 
puOcts’ eggs. Ihe loss siu^^iued by the fury of this terrible storm is not 
to be reckoned.’ v . 

On the 12th September lfl80 a singular apparition of a sea-fight was 
seen in the air at Portsuct in Monmou^hire. The Mowing is the nar- 
rative of a clergyman who, with many others, was an eye-witness of it ; — 
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^ The first things tliat appeared were a grove of trees, a house on a moun- 
tain, and a church on its south side. Next we saw a hill on the north side, 
with a gi-ovc and houses therein. Then we noted a green square meadow 
between the two hills, then void of men. We saw many great rocks to- 
vrards the bottom of the south hill, and a great golden globe glittering 
gloriously on the top of the spire of the church, and a red vane upon it. 
Then a great river, bi'oader on the north than on the sojith, in which were 
ships sailing from north to south under the mountain, with the tide, where 
one of the ships, which was hindermost, tacked about, and sailed through 
the fleet, and got before the rest. Then we observed the other fleet sailing 
with the wind, and against the tide, from the south point of the south hill ; 
and then meeting the other fleet under the grove, then the great ship in 
the north fleet first shot, and the rest in order ; then the south ships shot at 
them ; the fire and smoke we clearly discerned, and we heard tJie noise of 
guns. After this we observed the army marching under the foot of Iho 
hill along the cliff by the seaside, consisting both of horse and foot, from 
the south point of the south hill towards the scpiare meadow; then the 
north army, over the top of the hill, on the north side, towards the square 
meadow, where the annics met, and, after a shout, fought. The swords 
and pikes we clearly discerned. W'c noted more ships in the north fleet, 
and most men in the south army. When wc drew to tlie upper end of the 
field, and after the land battle, we heard over our heads three lamentable, 
sad groans — “ Oh ! oh ! oh I” — at which wc were much affrighted.* 

* On the 17th December 1680, at Ottcry, near Exeter, at live at night, 
the sky, which had been clear, suddenly overshadowed, to tlie great amaze- 
ment of the people, who, looking up, beheld two great annies, the one out 
of the north (whose leader had a coronet on his licad), the other out of the 
south, seeming fiu'iously to join in battle ; and a little retracting, charged 
again most furiously. This continued about an hour, till at last there came a 
reserve, and, joining the soutliern, beats back the northern in great disorder. 
Many were terrified at it, and ’tis true as it was terrible. This account canre 
from the lips of a reverend minister who was an eyc-witness of it.* 

In the bcgimiing of December 1684 the ‘ Great Fi-ost ’ commenced, and 
continued till the 5th February without any intermission. The Thames 
was frozen ovei*, and during Hillary Tcnn coaches ran on tlie river betw'ccn 
the Temple and Westminster. A fair was also held on the ice, booths 
erected, an ox roasted whole, and bull-baiting, and other sports of the 
tune, took place. A printing-press was also set up, and letters and pictures 
sold to the people, who daily congregated in great numbers upon the 
fVozen river. The frost was so intense, that the sea was frozen several 
miles from the shore, and of course all shipping transactions were brought 
to a stand. On the 6th of Febniary, the day after the break-up of this 
gi'eat frost, Charles II. died, and James II. ascended the throne. 

The great comet of 1680 was first seen on the 14th December, being the 
fourth day of the moon, the night being dear and frosty. It*^ had a great 
blazing [tail] from the root of it, which wa^ pointed as it came from the 
star, and then spread itself. It wr.s of a bn^d and large ascent up to the 
heavens, so that when it was set in the west, and out of sight, yet did the 

stream of it mount near to our zenith. Being every night more 

elevated in its first appearance after daylight was gone, then stream of 
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it mounted to our zenith, and beyond it, very tembly and wonderfully. 
It is doubted if the like comet has been seen since the creation ; and it is 
certainly prodigious of great alterations and of great judgments on these 
lands f(»r our sins ; for never was the Lord more provoked by a people than 
by us in these lands, and that by persons of all ranks.* — Lead's Memorials, 
This comet struck a great fear into the minds of the people of Europe, in 
the Catholic countries p.arlicularly. Kepler the astronomer had foretold 
long before that the conjunction of the planets Saturn and Jupiter in Leo, 
wliich occurs but once in 800 years, would, at the conjunction which hap- 
pened at the time of the appearance of this (!omct, have a malign influence 
on the Church of Koine. The alarm was furtluTinorc increased by tlie 
Jlomish mathematicians declaring tliat the train of the comet was six 
times longer than that which portended the death of Pope Alexander VII. 
The returns of these conjunctions was supposed to have always been 
attended with great events in earthly atfairs. Tycho iJraluJ thus reckons 
them : — ‘ The lir.st w«ns under Enoch ; the second under Noah, at the time 
of the Deluge ; the third und(‘r Closes ; the fourth under I^Jolomon ; the 
fifth under Jesus Christ; the sixth under (’harlemagnc, when the Roman 
was subjugated to the (Jerman empire;’ and the seventh fell at this time. 
It is further remarkable that this was a grand and climacterical conjunc- 
tion, it being the seventh return of thesci planets, by which they perfectly 
completed their circular motion, and occupied exactly the position in 
which they were placed at the supposed commcnceiuent of terrestrial 
affairs. 

* In the year lCi8,‘V says Patrick AValker, a Scottish Covenanting chro- 
nicler, * there was such a long and great frost, that from November to the 
middle of March there was no labouring of the ground ; yet even beforo 
the snow fell, when the earth was as i^pn, liow many graves w’ere in the 
WTst of Scotland in desert jdaces, in ones, twos, threes, fours, fives toge- 
ther, wlileh was no imaginary thing ! i^rany yet alive, who measured them 
with their staves, [found tlicm] exactly the deepness, breadth, and Icngtii 
of other graves, and the lump of earth lying whole together at their sides, 
which they set their feet upon, and liandlcd wdth their hands. Which 
many concluded afterwards did presage the two bloody slaughter years 
that followed, when cighty-two of the Lord’s people were suddenly and 
cruelly murdered in desert places.’ 

On the 18th Febniary 168(5 the whole of England was visited by a 
tremendous hurricane, which committed general devastation. 

‘"We begin in order and dignity witli his majesty’s palace at 'Whitehall, 
and his park of t^t James’s, where the force of the wind drove tlic water 
of the New River threescore yards from its boundary bank up to the Coefc- 
pit Stairs, so that the court-guard could not stand there ; and also threw 
up on diy land many hundred fishes of all sorts. At the same time 
some chambers in his royal majesty’s palace were on fire, but with dili^nce 
happily put out. The houses where the king’s stables arc were lamentably 
filiattered, they being unroofed, and the walls of many blown down. Tn 
Piccadilly, one Mr Rlith, an attorney of Lincolnshire, died by reason of a 
house' falling upon him as he was passing. In Covent Garden, near the 
Fleece Tavern, the Lady Saltcnstone, her maid being dressing her in her 
lodging, was, by tlie fall of a chimney, which fell forward in her chamber, 
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ivoundccl and stifled to death. Likewise a gentleman in the parish of St 
Giles, Holboni, venturing to go along the streets, which no rational man 
durst do, by the fall of a chimney had his brains beat out. At Gray's liiu 
gate, a coach with two liorses standing there, a chimney fell and killed one 
of the horses. The triumphal arches [built at the time of his majesty’s 
coronation in the previous year] at Fleet Street and Leadenhall Street 
■were beaten down, and falling on the neighbouring housc.s, brought many 
of tliem down also, A barge laden witJi cheese at Queenhythe was sud- 
denly overturned, and her keel put topsy-turvy. Several hay-carts were 
overturned, and riders blown off their Jiorses’ backs ; and wliile the storm 
lasted, no man could keep his way, being forced backwards or sideways as 
the gusts blowed. A greater number of barns and outhouses, as well as 
dwellings, were also overthrown. The Thames flowed not in sixteen hours 
altogether, nor w'as there any the least sign of an alteration in the tide, so 
that the river was fordable in many places, Just as it happened before the 
death of Oliver. In the highways about l^ondon several trees were blown 
down as well as mills, to the very great damage of the brewers, and loss of 
corn in this time of scanjity and necessity. At Greenwich, a miserly farmer 
having a barn of corn which he refused to sell, even when the price was 
risen to 12s. the bushel, by a lire tliat began in a place adjacent, and 
violently driven towards the said bam, had all his grain totally consumed — 
divine Providence frustrating him, as w'ell as he pitilessly deprived the 
poor of sustenance. In the liight Hon. the Earl of JCssc.x’s park in Hert- 
fordshire, no less than 500 trees were ))lown down. Divers vessels 
wore wrecked at sea, to the great lo.ss of the traders; and the boats in 
the river 'i’hames were grievously shattered and dashed one against the 
otlicr. At St Neodes and Eynsbury in llunliiigdonshire, the wind did about 
£1000 damage to the church and dwelling- houses. At Portsinoutli, a ship 
bound for Newibundlaiid being rigg(Ml, victualled, and equipaged for her 
voyage, was, by the violence of the wind, driven fnmi lier anchor, and one 
man only being then aboard her, wlio, seeing her drive, wisely withdrew 
liiniself into her boat that lay at the stern, and rowed to the land. The sliip 
was earned away, no man knowing what became of her.’ 

In Kent several gentlemen’s houses were complotily destroyed, and .a 
gi’eat number shattered. At Abingdon the steeple of the elmrcli was 
thrown down. Ireland snlFered in like manner from this tempest. 

‘Jn the year 1G8G,’ says Patrick ^Valker, ‘especially in the months of June 
and July, about Crossford, two miles below Lanark, especially at the Mains 
oil the water of Clyde, many people gathered together for several afternoons, 
where there were showers of bonnets, hats, guns, and swords, which covered 
the trees and ground; companies of men in arms marching along the water- 
side; companies meeting companies all through other, and then all falling to 
the ground, and disappearing, and other companies appearing the same wav.’ 
Upon the supposition of such appearances being meteorological, one is 
at first at a loss to account for their occurring so frequently during this 
century ; but Walker, in wliat he subsequently 8ay.s, furnishes a different 
key to the mystery, ‘I went there tliree afternoons together, and, as I 
could observe, there were two of the people that were together saw, and a 
third ih/cd saw not / and though I coaid see 7U)thingj yet tliero was such a 
fright and trembling upon those that did see, that was discernible to all 
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from those that saw not. There was a gentleman standing next to me 
who spoke as too many gentlemen and others speak : he said, A pack 
of damned witches and warlocks that have the second sight ! De’il haet 
do I sec Those that did sec, told wliat works the guns had, 
and their length and wideness ; and what handles the swords had, whether 
small, or three-ban-cd, or lligliland guards; and the closing knots of the 
bonnets, black and blue.’ 

On Sunday morning, the 1st of May 1687, a young woman of noted 
piety, Janet Fraser by name, the daughter of a weaver in the parish of 
Closebum, Dumfriesshire, had gone out to the fields with a young female 
companion, and sat down to read tlic Bible, not far from her father’s house. 
Feeling thirsty, she went to the river side (the Nith) to get a drink, 
leaving her Bible open at the place where she had been reading, which 
presented tlic verses of the 34tli chapter of Isaiah, beginning — ‘ My sword 
shall be bathed in heaven: behold, it shall come down upon Idumea, 
and upon the people of my curse, to judgment,’ &c. On returning, she 
found a patch of something like blood covering this very text. In great 
surprise, she carried the book home, where a young man tasted the sub- 
stance with his tongue, and found it of a saltless or insipid flavour. On the 
two succeeding Sundays, while the same girl was reading her Bible in the 
open air, similar blotches of matter, like blood, fell upon the leaves. She 
did not perceive it in the act of fulling till it was about an inch from the 
])ook. ^ It is not blood, for it is as tough as glue, and will not be scraped 
off by a knife, as blood will ; but it is so like blood, as none can discern 
any difference by the colour.’ [See an explanatory article on these Blood 
Prodigies in No. 302, New Series, of ‘ Chfimbers’s Edinburgh Journal.’] 

On the 23d of December 1688 James 11. left the country for France ; 
and on the 13tli February in the ensuing year, James being held to 
have abdicated, William and Mary, Prince and Princess ^ of Denmark, 
were proclaimed king and queen of England. On the Ist of July 1685> 
the battle of the Boyne was fought, by which James’s attempt on Ireland 
was defeated; and on tlie 20th July the Irish parliament passed an act 
of attainder against all I’rotestants who had aided and assisted James II. 
Three tlioiisand Protestants wore thus attainted. 

‘ In the first week of July 1691, at a place near Maiden, in the county of 
Essex, there was seen the following apparition or appearance : — Just about 
twilight, or the shutting up of the evening, at the bouse of the vicar of the 
parish, which is situate near half a mile from tlie church, at a time when 
the clcrgynnan and his family were at supper, a great dog that belonged to 
the house was observed to make a very great and unusual barking, as if 
the house liad been beset with thieves; upon which a servant was ordered 
to go into the yard to find out the occasion of the dog’s barking, who, 
coming to the place, saw, to his great admiration, a strange and unusual 
light in tlic sky, upon which giving information thereof to his master, &c. 
they all came out, and looking in the sky, they all soon after saw the 
plain likeness or appearance of a body of men in the air divided into two 
bodies, and soon after that they heard the plain noise or report of guns, 
great and small, and, to their thinking, men dropping down from both 
parties. After some time, these bodies of men vanished, and they saw the 
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appearance of only two men on horseback engaged with pistols, and to 
their thinking the one killed the other, and then yanishcd. 

‘ On Saturday the 11th of July, in the same year, several countrymen 
being at work near the city of hlxeter, plainly descried at some distance a 
great body of armed men moving towards them, most of whom seemed to 
be mounted on large white horses. The men that were mounted on their 
horses had their swords drawn, and pieces like carbines hanging on their 
shoulders. After some short time, this seeming body of men marched 
themselves on the left of them clear oifk of sight. Four of the persons 
that saw this sight or apparition, returning home, went before an honour- 
able Justice of the peace of that county, and made affidavit of the same. 
What may be thought not a little remarkable in tins apparition is, that 
on the very next day, being Sunday the 12t]i, tlie famous battle in Ireland 
was fought, in which their majesties’ forces obtained a signal victory over 
the French and Irish papists, in which action the Earl of Portland’s regi- 
ment, which were all white horse, were considerably engaged. Much the 
same apparition, or like body of men, was seen some days before in Pem- 
brokeshire and in Chester, in the former of wliich places several persons 
likewise made affidavit of it before an honourable justice of the peace 
of the said county, who sent up an account of the same to a relation of 
his in Gray’s Inn, London.’ 

On the 15th of July, the isle of Ely, and the counties of Cambridge and 
Hertford, were laid waste by a severe tempest of thunder, lightning, and 
hail. The hailstones, which were several inches in circumference, fell 
with such force, as to rebound two feet from the ground, and the rain fell 
as though it had been discharged from sluice-gates, deluging tlie fields to 
the destruction of the sheep and cattle, many of wliich were also struck by 
the lightning. 

‘ On the 27th of July, in the same 3 »^oar, sixteen persons being in Everton 
field, near Daventry, Northamptonshire, the sky immediately overcasting 
witli black clouds, prodigious thunders and lightnings ensued, which, 
accompanied with extraordinary hailstones, made them seek shelter under 
tlic trees and hedges ; but they proved no safe retreat, for immediately a 
flash of fire broke from the cloud, and falling amongst them with a veiy 
sudden motion, struck four of them dead, they not haring leisure to utter 
one word, and burnt ten of the rest in so terrible a manner that thsir lives 
were despaired of.’ 

On the 30th of August 1691 a mortal sickness broke out in the city 
of York, by which 11,000 persons died. 

On the 8th of September 1693 a severe shock of an earthquake was felt 
in England ; and on the same day the chief town in Jamaica was wholly 
destroyed from a similar cause, and about 3000 persons killed. 

‘On the 4th November 1697, about three o’clock in the afternoon, at 
Offley, near Hitchin, in the county of Hertford, a fearful tempest arose 
suddenly, when the people were sorely affrighted not only with the lightning 
and thunder, but also at the greatness of the hail, Avhich came down in 
such prodigious manner, that never the like was seen or read of in this 
kingdom. There fell some as big as hens’ eggs, some as big as penny 
loaves, and some larger. Many people do affirm they were as big as the 
cro^vn of a hat ; most of them in strange shapes and forms, much like 
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pieces of thick ice. This lasted for about three-quarters of an hour, iu 
which time it covered tlie earth in several places five or six feet in thick- 
ness, especially on the hills and dry ground, notAvithstanding the rain which 
fell with it. Several persons were either struck dead by the liglitning, 
or tlieir brains beat out by tlie prodigious hail; and several were 
(IrowTied, the waters suddenly covering the ground five feet deep in some 
places, to the great consternation of tlie people. This dreadful and astonish- 
ing tempest with its fury passed from }litchin, and -went over the fields, 
and came next to Clifton iu Bedfordshire, and so towards Bigglcsworth and 
Bolton, and from that down to llimcingdonsliirc ; and on its way it sent 
out these dreadful lightnings and bellowdngs of thunder, and let fall this 
grievous hail. The damage done iu a slioit time to man and cattle by this 
dreadful tempest is not to be reckoned.’ 

Such w^re tlie wonderful occurrciicos which oppressed and darkened the 
hearts of the people in the seventeenth ccntiiry. The revival of some of 
tlic recitals may be of service even to the scientific inquirer of tlie present 
(lay, detailing as they do, albeit in an exaggerated style, circumstances and 
appearances which it is necessary to note iu order to arrive at sound con- 
clusions regarding certain natural plumomena. Those of a meteorological 
character arc especially worthy of notice, as showing the powers of 
lightning, and the singular forms into which suspended vapours may some- 
times be thrown. The most important benefit^ however, to be derived from 
these narratives, is the feeling of thankfulness which we iruay well expe- 
rience in contrasting the dilFcrcnt lights in w'hich particular natural pheno- 
mena were regarded in that age and in our own. By our ancestors, the 
extraordinary effects of lightning were beheld wdth the paralysis of tciTor. 
The, comet w’as looked upon as the dire portent of horrible wars and state 
confusions. The tempest and the inundation 'were the messages of dmne 
wrath; not to tlie person contemplating tln^ subject, but to some others — the 
particularly sinful. It is easy to .see that, in such a state of mind, there 
must have been a vast amount of discomfort. Enabled, as we now are, to 
regard all such things as under the control of general laws, which arc 
effiucnccs of infinite wisdom and benevolence, we can view them with com- 
parative serenity in their passage before our eyes, and address ourselves, 
when they have passed, to the bo.st means which rrovidence has put in our 
power of obviating their effects in future. 
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T HET^E is moro of incliiiK'lioly in the interest nttaelied to an iiujiiirv into 
the vestij^os of the' past thronj^hout America, than in tluit conneetctl 
with similar researclios througlioiit tJio eiviliseil ))ortions of the Old World. 
Jn the latter we start from a highly-developed state of civilisation, to seek 
for tlie slender source whence the mighty stream has sprung ; and when 
we have found this, we turn round with a feeling of delight and wonder 
to mark the blessings which it has spread as it extended. Even in cases — 
as, for iiistanoo, that of Etruria, which wc have treated in a former number 
— where a groat nation and a mighty civilisation have ceased to occupy 
a place in tlic world, wc have nevertheless the assurance that this 
civilisation laid the germ of anoth(;r, whi(di succc(*ded it, and that 
though absorbed and superseded, it has not hecu fruitless, or utterly 
lost. In America the case i.s different: the civilisation which now Hou- 
ri.shes in many portions of that extensive con tine nt is in no manner 
connected with their past hi^tory or tlieir ancient inhabitants;* it has, 
on the contrary, proved the most inveterate foci of l)()th, with contemp- 
tuous superiority leaving the first utterly unheeded, while with relentless 
cupidity it has persecuted the latter almost to extennination; and it is not 
until within a compaintivoly very recent period that the intruders on the 
soil of the New” World have stopped to consider whctlicr the history of the 
despised and persecuted Ked Man might not be w'ortljy of some attention. 
That this is the case is now gencniJly admitted ; and the conclusions to- 
wards which almost all the inquiries into the early liistorv and past civili- 
sation of tlic red race of America seem to tend, arc indeed of the utmost 
interest, as they lead to a strong prc.sumption tliat the nations and tribes 
inhabiting these regions at the period of the .m-ival of the Spaniards WTre 
not people emerging from a state of barbarism, and slowdy working their 
way np in the social scale, hut tlmt, on the contrary, they W'cre de.sccn- 
dants of a more civilised race sinking gradually from the high ])Osition 
they had once maintained, while some of them, having outsped tlic others 
in their downwrard career, had already sunk into the condition of savages. 
These opinions have indeed but slowdy gained ground, and are not as 
yet by any means generally entertained. So accustomed have historians 
hitherto been to see a movement from barbarism upw'ards, that when the 
European foot first stumbled over the vestiges of an ancient and extinct 
cmlisation in the wilds of America, speculative intellects ai once set to 
No. i:j. 1 
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work to find out what could liavc been the race tliat preceded tlie Ked 
Men m the occupation of these countries, and which luid probably been 
exterminated by them. 

When the Spaniards, in. 151 7 — after twenty-five years' occupation of 
the West India islands, their first discoveries in the New World— landed 
upon the coasts of Central America, they were struck with amazement at 
th(f contrast between the state of tlic countries which now opened to their 
view and those with which tlicy had previously become acquainted in these 
regions. Instead of naked and timid savag(*s, gathered together in tribes 
independent of, and often hostile t5, eacdi other, struggling for subsistence 
amidst the difficulties of uncullivated nature, and unacquainted with the 
simplest arts of civilised life, they hero behold populous nations living 
under the doininioii of powerful mouarclis, subject to the rule of systematic 
governments and established law's, skilled in arts and manufactures, enjoy- 
ing all the benefits of organised society, and dw'elljng in cities whicli 
seemed to the dazzled eyes of the new-comers to rival in magniliccnce 
those of the Old World. 

The city of Mexico, situated in an extensive plain, and built partly on 
the banks of a largo lake, and partly on several small islamls on its 
bosom, w*as, at the time of the Si)anish invasion, approached by arti- 
ficial roads thirty feet in width, and extending frojn two to three miles in 
length. The temples dedicated to the religi'Mis worship of the people, the 
palaces of the inonarcli, and the dwellings of persons of distinction, were, 
according to tlie descrii)tioii of the iuxadi'rs, of gigantic dimensions and 
magnificent structure, while tlui habitations of the lower orders were of 
the humblest chara(;tcr, being merely huts resembling tliosc of the Indians 
of the rudest tribes. The bi, .iUg assigned to Cortez and his eompanioiis 
■when tliey visited as friends the monarch whose downfall they were [dot- 
ting, was a house built by the fatlicr of Alonteziima, spacious enough to 
accommodate all the Spaniards and their Indian allies. It consisted, 
according to the descrii)tion of the former, of apartments rangi'd amuncl 
extensive courtyards, the wdiole being enclosed by a stone wall with 
towers, which served for defence as well us ornunicut. Tlie nio>t strik- 
ing architectural features in the city of ^lexico were tbe tcmjdos; and 
foremost among these was the great Teocalli— that is, (louse of God — 
situated in the principal stiuarc, and one of the fiivst destroyed by the 
Spaniards when they became masters of the city. This tenif.lo, wdiich 
was dedicated to Tezcatlopica, the god first in rank after 'J'eoth, the 
Supreme Jleing, and to Meritli, the god of war, consisted of a tnmeated 
pyramid formed by five terraces, ascended by broafl flights of steps. The 
sides of th^ pyramid faced the four cardinal points; its base was 318 feet 
long, and its perpendicular lieiglit 121 feet. It was stated by the Mexicans 
themselves to have been built on the model of great pyramids of a similar 
nature, wliicli were sj)read over the face of tlie country, and which the 
traditions of the peo[)le ascribed to the Toltecs, the nation from whom they 
had received their civilisation. On.tho truncated top of tlie pyramid were 
placed the sacrificial stone and the statues of tlie gods, among -which those 
of the sun and moon xvere of colossal dimensions, and covered with plates 
of gold. Around the main building was a xvall of hewn stone, onianacnted 
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with knots of serpents in bas-relief. Within the precincts of the wall, or 
iinniodiately adjoining it, were the dwellings of the priests. Edifices of a 
similar cluvracter were represented as existing throughout Mexico and the 
adjoining coimtries; and the ciipital itself was said to contain no less than 
eight temples almost equal iu size to tliat just described| besides two 
thousand of inferior dimensions. 

On nearer inquiry, however, into the state of that civilisation wliicli 
was at first so highly lauded by the Spaniards as hardly inferior j) iliat 
of Europe, it was ascertained that neither the Mexicans nor the nations 
bordering upon their empire, and who in a great measure participated in 
their civilisation, were acquainted with the use of iron, without which, 
it has been observed, no nation can advance fiir in the arts of civilisc(l 
life; that they had not any tame animals trained to assist man iu his 
labours ; tluit they were unacquaini^'d with the art of WTiting, and even 
with the use of hieroglyphics — having no otluT means of conveying to 
fiuccccding ages an account of the past tlian by tlie imperfect and tedious 
process of picture-painting, which, however, they had curried to a consider- 
able degree of perfection; that communication bctwiicn the diiferent pro- 
vinces of the empire was rendered almost impossible by the absence of roads 
and the density of the foresfs, which in a great measure covered the face of 
the country ; that coimnercial intercourse had attained no higher degree of 
dcYchqiment than was consistent with a system of barter — ^thc only approach 
to a standard of value being the cstabiymicut of tlie beans of tlie cocoa as an 
instrument of commercial iiitercliangc, chocolate being a beverage in uni- 
versal use tliroiigliout the country; and that the ivligiou of the Mexicans, 
tliough formed into a regular system, bore the character of a gloomy and 
atrocious siqiorstition, tlicir divinities— woi>Iui)prMl under the form of stone 
idols of hideous aspect- heing represented as sanguinary and revengeful 
beings, dcliglding in the suftcrings of the liiimaii victims sacriliced on their 
i '.l'irs, and liaving their temples decorated with the elligies of serpents, 
i'g'tu s, crocodiles, aiul other ferocious animals. Those facts, together wdth 
till- still more significant circumstance, that they were surrounded by tribes 
wi.o, in proportion to their distimcc from this centre of civilisation, ap- 
]n «.jaclied nearer and nearer to a state of savage brutality, seemed suflicient 
to establish the opinion tlmt the Mexican nation Avas still in its infancy, 
and separated by only a few' centuries from tlic condition in which its ruder 
neighbours were still merged. Tlie traditions of tlic Mexicans, as they were 
understood, did not indeed assign to tlieir empire any great antiquity; 
Montezuma, the monarch who ruled over them at tlie period of the aiTival 
of Cortez, being, according to theii* own accounts, only the ninth ruler sinco 
tlicir establishment in those territories. Ilut it will be remembered that 
they assigned their civilisation to an anterior race ; this was, however, con- 
sidered a fond conceit common to every peoide of recent date. 

AVbatevcr may in reality have been the state of civilisation in the newly- 
discovered world, its want of vigour was soon proved by its utter subjuga- 
tion to that of the old. Fifty years after the first landing of the Spaniards 
on the coast of Yucatan, their authority was established over almost the 
whole of tlio vast territory of Central America; and a few years liiter, 
the number of the original inhabitants of these countries was so much 
reduced, that the accounts of their former populousncss seemed fabulous. 
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'I'hcir monarclis iind various rulei*s‘ wore deposed, and put to deatli, their 
religion was proscribed and persecuted, their temples and pidaces were 
destroyed, their cities razed to the ground, their idols broken into fragments, 
or, when tliis could not be effected, buried in tlie earth, and the dwindled 
rcroairis of their population reduced to a iniserable state of servitude. Even 
noAv — when republican institutions liave been established throughout the 
countries which once acknowledged the sway of Spain, and when the iiiluibi- 
tants of all colours and all races are recognised as cipial before the law— -the 
poor Indian, in whom every trace of the spirit of a free man has been 
obliterated, bends meekly before the superior race, kisses the hand which 
indicts the punishment of the lash, and j-ej)cats the words which have be- 
come proverbial among the Spanish Americans — ‘ The Indians do not hear 
except through their backs.’ 

Beyond the boundaries of the Alt'xican and Peruvian empires, and the 
countries immediately adjoining them, the inhabitajits of the American con- 
tinent were divided into small tribes, indci)cndciit of each other, destitute of 
industry and arts, forming jio regularly-organised societies, and living alto- 
gether in a state so rude as to come under the denomination of savages. The 
physical features of the varioii.s tribes distributed over that vast eontinent 
were, however, so imifonn, that it at once became evident that’ although in 
different stages of civilisation, they all belonged to the same race, and were 
merely subject to such moditications as would ne(?essari]y arise from tlic 
differences in the natural features of the districts which they inhabited, and 
the state of the society to which they belonged. Thus in the more northerly 
regions of the North American continent, where the English made their first 
settlements, the Indians were in a much ruder state than in ( ’eiitral America,* 
but possessed a more warlike spirit and greater pliysical vigour; and the 
struggle between them and the invaders of their country was i:onscf|uently of 
longer duration, and of a somewhat different character. Here tlie lied Man 
never submitted, and the European settlers could not boast of having con- 
quered the land until they had utterly expelled or exterminated the tribes to 
whom it belonged by riglit of prior oe.eupation. As to the country itself, with 
the exception of the territories occupied by tlu', Mexicans ami I’eruvians, 
and to a certain degree tliose immediately adjoining them, it was untouched 
by the hand of industry, and presented throughout one great uncultivated 
wilderness, save where a small patch of Indian corn proved the ncighboiu’hood 
of a native cncainiimeut. It was coATved with immense forests, which, par- 
ticularly ill the southern, and naturally most fertile regions, Avere rendered 
almo.st impervious by the rank luxuriance of vegetation. Tlic A’ast plains 
Avero overtloAved by the constant iiiiuidatioiis of the riA'ers, and were con- 
verted into iiuAvholesoine and impenetrable marshes. In a Avord, nature 
presented througlioiit a picture of wild desolation, though abounding in all 
tJie fcpi^ures most favourable to the development of civilisation and pros- 
perity.* Though Ave may dAvell Avitli pleasure on the idea of some of the 
riebtst and most fertile regions of the hahitahlo globe having been re- 
(l|0mod from 'SUch a state to one of high cultivation, aixl of millions of 

♦ It must not he forgotten that tlironglimit this .irtiele we nse the denomination 
Central America ns a geographical, not as a political designation. 
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oivilispd men revelling in comfort and Inxuiy in countries where nature, 
left to herself, barely funiislicd food for a few straggling savages, yet 
it is melancholy to reflect that a Christian and civilised race has sui>or- 
soded the aboriginal inhabitants of these lands, without having in any 
instance succeeded in extending to the latter the advantages to which 
they owe their own superiority; that while expending on the soil the 
benctits of cultivation, and causing it to yield rioli harvests in nduni for 
their labour, they, the followers of a religion -wliicli teaches man to see 
in his fellow-man, of whatever race or colour, a brother, should not only 
have left tlip aborigines in the same degraded state in which they found 
tliem, but that they should have disseminated their vices where they knew 
not how to implant their virtues. If tlic Anglo-Saxon race can plead in 
their excuse the wild and intractable character of the savages with whom 
they had to deal, the same plea will not extend to the Spaniards, whose 
Indian subjects were docile and submissive to a tault. The incapacity of 
tlie Indians for improvement has, however, been observed and dwelt upon 
by all travellers; and tliia may perhaps account for so little interest having 
for a long while been taken in their former civ ilisation, and so few' endeavours 
made, until within tlie last eentuiy, to trace it to its origin. Indeed so little 
credenee w^aa generally attached to any high state of civilisation having 
existed in these, regions previous to the J^panish conquest, that w'heu tho 
ancient remains of which we arc about to treat were first fcr^ght to light 
by the industry of adventurous travtdlers, all minds set to wofL to discover 
who could have been tlio authors of these remarkable works, few being 
inclined to ascribe them to the ancestors of tlie desjn'sed race wliich luul 
been so easily subjugated by small ])aiids of Sj>ani.sh adventurers. So little, 
indeed, was the exlslciu*e of th(‘sc mom|im*i)t.s known, tliat tlie able, •philoso- 
phic, and conscientious Scottish bistorian, Dr Robertson, in lus ‘ llistory of 
America,’ published 1777, aflirmed, on tlie authority of persons long resident 
ill those countries, that there was not throughout Spanish America * a single 
inonument or vestige of an}" building more ancient than the Conquest and 
his general estimation of the state of the inhabitants of those countries at 
that period led him to the conchiHioii that the progenitors of the American 
race must liave been in a very Ijarbaroiis state when they left the cradlo 
of mankind to populate these unknown regions. 

In one of his reports to Charles V., Cortez describes his manner of pro- 
ceeding in Mexico as follows : — * I formed the design of dcmolisliiiig on all 
sides .all the houses in proportion .as we became masters of the streets, so 
tliat we should not advance a foot without hav iiig destroyed and cleared 
out whatever was behind us.’ These words characterise the policy of the 
Spaniards throughout the whole of New Spain— a policy followed up during 
two centuries, and resulting in the almost total obliteration from the fiice 
of the country of every trace of the state of things which preceded their 
arrival. The few ruins that were left to tell the tale of desolation, and the 
gigantic pyramidal structures — which the untiring industry of the conquered 
race had reared, and which even the insatiable hatred of their conquerors 
was unable to destroy — remained utterly unheeded, failing to awaken the 
interest of the natives of Spanish descent, and lying beyond the reach of 
,European curiosity through the jealous policy of Spain, which placed in- 
numerable inipediments in the way of explorers. However, at the com- 
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mcncemcnt of the present century the illustrious Humboldt, braving all 
difficulties in pursuance of those scientific objects to which he devoted his 
life, visited New Spain; and through his reports Europe learned, for tho 
first time, from an authority which a<hnitted of no doubt, the existence of 
ruins fully confirming the statements of the early Spanish writers relative 
to tho cities and temples of Mexico. Since then, tourists innumerable, 
scientific and unscientific, have visited and explored the ruins of Mexico ; 
but the territory which stretches from Mexico to the Isthmus of Darien, 
including the peninsula of Yucatan, remained for a long time comparatively 
unknown. Yet within the impenetrable forests of those very partially- 
cultivated states are concealed the most remarkable remains of ancient 
cities, many of whose buildings and sculptures are in a state of such 
extraordinary preservation, as to render it difficult to believe that they 
have been abandoned for centuries. 

In the year 1750, some Spaniards travelling in the interior of Mexico are 
said to have penetrated into the province of Chiapas, and to have dis- 
covered there, cither by cliancc or through means of information received 
from the Indians, the remains of a city consisting of ancient stone build- 
ings, and extending, according to their account, over an area of from 
eighteen to twenty-four miles. So utterly unknown had the city been until 
then, that no tradition of the country gives any clue even to its name. 
Among the few Indians who were acquainted with the existence of the ruins, 
they were known as Las Casas dc Piedras — that is. The Stone Houses — ^aiid 
the travellers who have since explored them have bestowed upon them the 
appellation of Palenquc, from the name of the little village in tho vicinity 
of which they are situated. The new’s of this discovery, though it reached 
the ears^f the Spanish authorities, failed to awaken their interest. Thirty 
years afterwards, however, the king of Spain sent out an exploring com- 
mission under the direction of Captain Del Kio, and subsequently another 
under Captain Du Paix; but by adverse circumstances the reports of 
both these gentlemen were withheld from publication for many years, and 
it is thus onlywdthin the last twenty-five years that any authentic accounts 
of these interesting remains of a bygone civilisation have become known 
to the world in general. Since tho publication of the report of the two 
above-named gentlemen, the ruins liavc been visited and carefully explored 
by several enterprising travellers. The last among these, as far as wre are 
aware, was Mr Stephens, the well-known American writer and traveller, 
who published in 1839 and in 1842 the result of his researches, illustrated 
with numerous engravings.* 

In the course of his journey through the several provinces of Honduras, 
Guatemala, Chiapas, Tab;isco. and the peninsula of Yucatan, Mr Stephens 
met with no less than forty-four ruined cities, the* greater number situated 
within short distances of each other in Yucatan, but buried in the depths 
of forests, without any visible means of communication, and in many 
cases unknown to the populations within a few hundred yards of whose 
doors they are. Tho term city^ which it is customary to apply to these 
inteyesting remains, conjures up in the mind a picture very different from 

* 1. Tnoidcntfl of Travel in Central America, Chiapas, and Yucatan. 2 vols, Ovo. 
2. Incidents of Travel in Yucatan. 2 vols. 8vow Harper and Brothers, New York. 
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tlKit wliiclx in reality they present ; for nowhere among these ruins have 
there been found any reraams of the dwellingplaces of those classes which 
in all countries and in all times must form the bulk of tlic population of a 
city. The buildings that remain arc all of a stately character, seemingly 
intended for the abode of princes, or devoted to the religious worship of 
a people who decorated with fond reverence the temples of their gods. No 
general terms will, however, suffice to give a clear conception of that which 
is so different from all with which we arc familiar in the Old World ; and 
we will therefore survey in detail such of the cities and their structures as 
present certain features common to all. 

Though varying in many of their minor features, those ancient remains 
bear, nevertheless, a strong resemblance to each other — the most general 
characteristic being the truncated pyramids already alluded to. 'Fhese, 
rising in terraces from the level plain, as shown in the subjoined eleva- 



tion of the noble ruins of T-iabphak in Yucatan, are usually crowned with 
edifices of vast extent, and richly decorated with sculpture. It is a class 
of objects the moi’c interesting, as they at once connect the ruined cities 
of Central America witli the aboriginal remains throughout the whole 
North American continent, and likewise show a kindred rcLatiou between 
the builders of these cities and the inhabitants of Mexico at tho time of 
the Conquest. 

The ruined city of Copan is situated in the province of Honduras, on tho 
left bank of the river Copan, an unnavigable stream which empties itself 
into the Montagua. Nature has taken entire possession of the site which 
man has abandoned. Wliere the hum of busy populations must once h«av0 
been heard, where the intellect of man may once have wrought and wrangled, 
there now reigns tho dark and silent seclusion of the forest, save when some 
inquisitive traveller breaks in upon it in quest of the secrets of the past. 
Though little more than thirty years had intervened since Del Kio attacked 
it with fire and axe, laying bare the environs of the mins, tho forest was, on 
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the arrival of ]\rr Stephejis and liis companions, so dense, that they were 
obliged to work their way forward hatcIiQt in hand. The extent of the ruins 
of Copan along the left bank of the river is about two miles, but how far 
they extend into the depths of the forest it lias been impossible to ascertain. 
(In the opposite bank of the river, at a distance of about a mile, a ruin 
has been oliscrved on the top of a mountain 2000 feet high, which may 
probably have belonged to the city; the latter may consecpicntly liave 
sprc'ad in this direction also. Of palaces, or other dwellings, there arc no 
remains in this place ; but running along the river from north to south 
is a wall 024 feet in length, and from 00 to 90 feet high, forming one of 
the sides of an oblong emdosure, which it is customary to denominate the 
Temple, and tlie other three si(lcs of which arc formed by a succession 
of pyramidal structures and terraced walls, measuring from 30 to 140 feet 
in hcMght. 'flic river w'all is built of hewn stones from 3 to 0 feet in 
length, ami IJ foot in breadth, and is still in a very good stale of preser- 
vation. It is accessible from the river-side by flights of stops, similar 
flights leading on the inner side down into the enclosed area. The whole 
line of survey taken by Air Stephens was 2fSG0 feet; but the w^alls and 
structures embraced within it do not [U'csent themselves to the eye in 
unbroken ranges, but are in many iwirta in a state of decay, and in others 
are concealed by the trees which have introduced themselves wherever 
they have found siiflicient soil for their roots, and which cover more 
especially all the level areas. 

At a short distance from the sonth-west angle of the river w'all of the 
Temple arc two small i»yramidal structures, one of which is coimocted with 
part of the city wall running along the left bank of the river, and which 
seems to have flanked a gateway, proliably the ])rineipal entrance from the 
river-side. Kuimhig at right angles with the river, and somewhat within 
the boundary marked by tliese strnetures, is the southern wall of the 
temple, beginning with a range of stt‘ps about 30 feet high. At the south- 
eastern extremity of this wall is another massive pyramiilal structure, 120 
feet high on the slope. To the east of this are the remains of other 
terraces and earthen pyramids, and a passage 20 feet wide, which seems 
to have, formed a gateway. From hence, the south-eastern corner of the 
quadrangle surveyed, stndehes northward anotlier massive pyramidal 
structure ; and at a short distance, in the sfiino direction, is a detached 
pyramid, about 50 feet square at the base, and 30 feet high. To the 
right of the latter a confused range of terraces branelies oflf into the 
depths of the forest. The range of the Temple walls, running from south 
to north, continues for a distance of about 400 feet, and tlieii tuniing at 
right angles to the left, runs again southwards, and joins the other ex- 
tremity of the river wall. Within the area enclosed by these w^alls are 
other terraces, and pyramids 140 feet high on the slope, enclosing two 
smaller areas or courtyards, one of which, situated near the eastern boun- 
dary wall, is 260 feet square, and the other, close to the river wUl, 140 
feet by 90— lx)th being 40 feet above the level of the river, and accessible 
by Steps cut in the sides of the sloping walls Uiat enclose them. 

Down the sides of all the walls and pyramids, and coverinig the ground 
of the quadrangular enclosures, are innumerable remains of sculpture, some 
still maintaining their original position, others forming heaps of fragments, 
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among which, however, many blocks arc remarkably well preserved. Half- 
Avay up the sides of one pyramid are rows of death’s heads of colossal 
proportions, but which, from their peculiar conformation, are supposed to 
i*epresent the skulls of monkeys, and not of men — a supposition which 
is strengthened by the fact, tliat among the fragments at tlie foot of the 
pyramid was found the effigy of a colossal ape or baboon, bearing a strong 
resemblance to the animals of the same species originally figured on 
the great obelisk from the ruins of Thebes, which now graces the Place 
de la Concorde in Paris. These animals were w'orshipped at Thebes 
under the name of Cynocephali, and it has been thought nut unlikely 
that the same may have been the. case among the ancient inhabitants 
of Copan. Among the fragments on the ground were also several 
Jiumaii heads, sculptured, like those of the apes, in bold relief, and 
impressing the beholder with the belief that they Avcrc portraits — ^nature 
being closely followed, and tlie features and expression of the countenance 
of each bearing a strong individual character. None of these heads are 
enouml)ercd with the extraordinary head- dresses which form a striking 
feature in the generality of tlie sculptured figures in the ruined cities of 
Central America. The whole of the sides of the terraced avails and pyra- 
mids have seemingly been decorated with similar sculptures, which were 
fixed by stone tenons, in many cases still adhering to them, and which 
W’cre driven into the wall. In many oases traces of colour are still visible, 
indicating that these sciilplurcs, like those of many of the ancient nations 
of the Old World, had been painted. 

At the foot of one of the pyramidal avails in the courtyard most distant 
from the river stands one of the momimonts which form the peculiar clia- 
ractcristics of tlie ruins of Copan. These are stone columns or obelisks, 
from 11 to 13 feet in height, and from 3 to 4 feet in width, and Bomething 
less ill depth, in every case having on the principal face a human figure, 
male or female, sculptured in high relief, presenting its full front, and 
having the ujiper part of the arm pressed close in to the body, and the 
lower part brought forward, so as to allow of the hands being pressed 
against the breast. They are all clad in rich gannents, some in the form 
of short tunics, others more like long pantaloons. The feet, which arc of 
clumsy form, are generally covered w^ith a kind of buskin; and the 
heads are adorned with coverings of the most fanciful description, the 
details of which can hardly be detached from tlic mass of intricate sculp- 
tured ornaments with which the monuments are covered on all sides from 
top to base. The idol (for such these objects arc supposed to have been) 
to which we have particularly alluded differs from others in its vicinity, 
inasmuch as it is broader at top than below, M'hile the sculpture is in 
lower relief. The face is of a calm and placid exjiression, and the sculptured 
ornaments, though difficult to deffne, are graceful and pleasing in design. 
The back and aides of the monument arc covered with hieroglyphics, which, 
^as will be seen, abound among the sculptured remains in the ruined cities, 
and prove that, if the inhabitants of these regions were not in possession of 
such characters at the time of the Conquest, the nations or generations which 
preceded them were fully acquainted vrith the use of tlicse 'WTittcii signs. 
Ill ff*ont of the idol is an altar, 4 feet high, and 6 feet square, of one block 
of stone, and resting on four globes cut out of the same material. The 
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bas-tcliefs on the sides represent a series of sixteen human figures, seated 
cross-legged in Oriental tashioii. Each bears in his liand a weapon, tlio 
precise character of which it is difficult to ascertain, but in whicb some 
arcliiculogists persist in seeing only spiral shells; and the heads of all are 
covered with very peculiar head-dresses witliout plumes. On the side facing 
the west are the two principal figures of (ho seiics, sitting with their faces 
towards each other, as if engaged in discussion, while seven of the other four- 
teen figures, turning their heads in the direction of each, seem to form their 
respective retinues. The top of the altar is divided into thirty-six tablets 
of hieroglyphics, probably recording the important transaction which the 
two parties have met to discuss. That precise rules had not existed rela- 
tive to the costume of the day, may bo concluded from the circumstance, 
that of the sixteen head-dresses not two are alike; and though wo are 
unwilling to believe that tlic extraordinary facial angles represented could 
be meant to portray really existing faces, still, it must be admitted that 
there is likewise much variety in the countenaiiees. 

Eroin the pyramidal terrace forming the outer wall of the smaller court 
within the temple there is a subterraucous passage loading to tlio river 
wall, and below this a sepulchral vault was opened by Colonel Galindo, 
who explored the ruins some years ago on account of the Mexican govern- 
ment. On each side of the vaidt, which is G feet high, and 10 feet long by 
in wddtli, arc snuill niches, wlucli, at the time of the opening, contained 
numerous earthenware vessels of different ilcscriptions, lilhxl with human 
bones, and packed in lime. The floor of the vault, paved with stones, and 
coated with lime, was strewn with various firticlcs, such as stone knives, 
stalactites, marine shells, and a small death’s head, cut iu a green stone, 
and described as of cx(iuisilc wwkmanship. 

At some distance from the (uiclosure denominated the l>.mplc, in a level 
area, enclosed by terraced walls, stands a group of eight stone idols, 
similar in form and size, and in the position of the hands, to the one 
above described, but each having a distinct individual character. They arc 
placed at distances of from bO to 200 feet from each other, and iu front 
of each is ail altar of correspouding character. Tlio chief object of the 
sculptor having evidently been to inspire awe and terror, he has endea- 
voured to produce the desired effect by exaggeration of feature, Jind has, in 
consequence, in some cases represented countenances ludicrously hideous ; 
Others have, however, a purely tciTific expression, and one or two are, on 
tlio contrary, pleasing. 'J’Jie workmanship displayed in some of these 
monuments is considered equal to the finest Egyptian sculpture, but in 
others it is more rude. Some are covered on all sides with hierogly- 
phics, and are for that reason the most interesting in the eyes of 
antiquarks, as there is always a hope that tlie industry which found a 
clue tCi^wTe hieroglyphics of Egypt may also one day be able to unravel 
thejn^eries of Central America. The engraving on the following page 
on a very minute scale the front and back of one of these 
gi^tic idols, every incli of which is covered with ornamental sculptures 
^ hieroglyphics. At the foot of one of them is a colossal sculptured 
of an alligator, half-buried in the earth. Li one only of the rained 
.oities have there been foimd monuments similar to the idols of Copan. At 
some distance from the ruins, deep in the heart of the wide -spreading 
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forest, are the quarries wliencc liave been drawn the materials for all the 
monuments we have surveyed. 

Faleiiquc, Uxmal, Ka- 
bah, and Cliichen, tlie four 
other cities which seem to 
us the most remarkable, 
offer a character different 
from that of Copan, inas- 
much as the pyramidal 
structures iu these places 
are still erownedwitli edi- 
lioes of a statcily and mag- 
nificent cliaraelcr, audllic 
pyramids and terraces are 
in a nvtu'h better state of 
presiTvation. 'J'he ruins 
designated by tlie name 
of I’afcmpic arc, as be- 
fore observed, situated in- 
the province of Clnapas, 
and have borrowed their 
name from a ncigliboiir- 
ing village. WitJi regard 
to the extent of these 
ruins, accounts differ: ac- 
cording to the Indians and the other inliabitants of the village of Pa- 
Iciiquo — who do not, however, seem to have .any real knowledge of the 
subject, but whoso imaginations delight in adding to the marvellous 
character of the remains in their neighbourhood —tliey cover an area of 
no less than sixty miles ; Du Paix and Del Kio give them a circuit of 
seven leagues ; while Wahlcck maintains tliat they cover a surface of only 
one league, or about three miles. How far any of these accounts aro 
correct it would perhaps be difficult to ascertain, as the siirroiindiiig 
country is covered for miles with a forest of gigantic trees, rendered 
more dense by an impenetrable growth of undenvood. In their descrip- 
tions of the Casas do Piedras, the most interesting and important ob- 
jects among tlicse remains, all the cx])lorcrs agree. Wlicn Del Rip 
visited them, they wore fourteen in number, disposed around a rectan- 
gular area 450 yards by 300 — five being on the north side, four on the 
south, one on the south-’west, and three on the cast, whilo the largest 
of the group occupied a central position. Mr Stephens mentions only 
five as being in a good state of preservation, and describes them, on first 
view, as being ‘in style and effect unique, extraordinary, and mourn- 
fully beautiful.* The Largest building shinds upon an oblong mound 40 
feet high, foimed by human labour, having originally been faced with 
stone, and measuring at the base 310 feet by 2C0. The building itself is 
200 feet long, and 180 feet deep, while the height of the walls is no 
more than 25 feet. It is constructed of stone and mortar, coated with 
stucco, and has originally been painted; the remains of red. yellow, blue, 
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black, and white paint being still visible in many places. The front 
faces the east, and contains fourteen doorways, separated by square piers 
adorned with spirited figures in stucco. Around the top runs a broad 
projecting stone cornice. The principal doorway is indicated by a flight 
of broad stone steps on the side of the terrace leading up to it. On the 
other sides of the palace, whicli arc in a more dilapidated condition, it 
would seem that there have been similar door^vays, all giving access to a 
corridor running round the building, and communicating by two doors 
only with a second conddor running parallel with it. Adjoining these cor- 
ridors are ranges of chambers communicating by doorways and flights of 
steps, with an open courtyard on a lower level, but enclosed by the walla 
of the palace : such, indeed, are generally the interior arrangements of the 
buildings in these ruined cities. In cases where there arc no courtyards, 
the back rooms receive the light through doorways communicating with 
the front rooms or corridors, these being likewise devoid of all apertures 
save the doorways opening upon the platforms without. In one of tho 
courts or open areas of the ralacc of Palcnquc is a tower built of stone, 
30 feet square at the base, and three storeys higli. The purpose for which 
it has served is difficult to divine, as tlic outer wall forms but a shell 
surrounding an inner structure, presenting no visible means of ingress. 
Between the outer wall and this inner structure is a very narrow stair- 
case, leading np to the top, but terminating abruptly against a dead stone 
ceiling. Witliin the precincts of the palace there arc several other de- 
tached buildings, all much ruined, and the character of which it is conse- 
quently difficult to define. From the door of tho inner corridor, on the 
front side of the building, a flight of stone steps, 30 feet broad, leads down 
into the principal courtyard, a rectangular area 80 feet by 70; and on 
the opposite side is a similar flight, corresponding with a corridor in the 
interior of the building. On each side of both these flight of steps are 
sculptured bas-reliefs of grim human figures, 9 or 10 feet high. Some 
are standing, others kneeling ; others seated cross-legged ; and the greater 
number have one or both bands pressed against the breast, as if expres- 
sive of suffering, wliich is also depicted in some of the upturned faces. 
Tho forms are uncouth, and the proportions incorrect; but there is a 
certain force of expression in tlie countenances and attitudes which renders 
them interesting even as specimens of artistic skill. Wc should far sur- 
pass our limits were we to attempt to give a detailed description of the 
sculptured bas-reliefs, and the figures and groups in stucco, which decorate 
in rich profusion the walls of the innumerable rooms and corridors in 
the palace, and are here and there interspersed with tablets of hlero- 
glypWgu^ We shall therefore limit ourselves to saying that the figures 
are.^8Bfesards the style of countenance, dress, and indeed their whole 

unlike those of any other known monuments. But though 
ief the strange bodily deformities whicli they exhibit may bo 
iffim)uted to want of skill in the ariist, there are nevertheless certain 
peculiarities of physical conformation w^hich recur so constantly, as to 
impress the beholder with the belief that such, or nearly such, liave been 
the prevalent forms among the people whom they represent. Among 
these peculiarities, the form of the heads — ^flattened behind, and elongated 
on the top— is particularly remafkable, and would seem to indicate that 
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among the inhabitants of this city, as among some of the North American- 
Indians of the present day, it has been customary to change the natural 
foim of the head by pressure in infancy. Large noses and protruding 
lips also very generally prevail. The head-dresses are distinguished by 
plumes of feathers in exaggerated profusion, and of the strangest forms. 

The other buildings at Palenque resemble the palace in architectural and 
ornamental features, but are of smaller dimensions, each having for its 
foundation an artificial pyramidal structure. In one, the piers of the front 
corridor are decorated with figures of men and women with children in 
their arms, but they arc much damaged. In the same building there are 
on each side of the principal doorway stone tablets, 13 feet long, and 8 
feet high, covered with hieroglyphics. Ajid it has been observed as re- 
markable that these characters are the same as those found at Copan, and 
also in several of the ruined cities of Yucatan; thus establishing the fact, 
that these cities must at least lia\c had a written language in common, 
tliough the Indians at present iiihabitiiig tlic intermediate territories speak 
several distiiicl languages, and are (piite unintelligible to one another. On 
the back wall of a small oblong chamber in one of the Casas, lighted by a 
single low doorway, is a sculptured tablet of a very remarkable character. 
In the centre is a cross placed upon a kind of highly-oriiamcntod pedestal, 
and surmounted by an extraordinary bird, the wings and tail of which bear 
a strong resemblance to many of tlie plumes in the head-dresses to wliich 
we have alluded. Around the neck of the hire! Jiiujg strings of beads, from 
which is sus[)cn(lod an oniament supposed by some to bo the curious flower 
called by flic Mexicans * maophalxochitV or ^ flower of the hand,’ the pistil 
being in the form of a bird’s foot, with six fingers terminating in so many 
nails. On each side of the cross, and with their fiiccs turned towards it, 
arc two male figures with the same strangely- shaped heads before-men- 
tioned, but otherwise of great symmetry of proportion, and considered quite 
equal to any of the sculptured remains of Egypt. One of tliese figimcs 
seems in the act of making an offering to the bird, while the other is looking 
on. It is remarkable, as a probable indication of the figures being the por- 
traits of living personages, that the looker-on, being considerably .shorter 
than his companion, is mounted on a kind of footstool, in order to reach the 
same height. The costume of the men is different from that of all the other 
figures found among the ruins ; for while t!ic garments of the latter in 
many cases seem made of the skins of animals with the tails still attached 
to tliem, the folds of the dresses in the present case indicate that they are 
made of some pliable texture. Tliesc tw^o figures occur again on another 
tablet, placed in a similar position in one of tlie other Casas. Here they 
are both apparently making offerings to a hideous mask, with the tongue 
lolling out of the mouth, and supported by two crossed batons rudily 
ornamented. The objects offered arc in this case decidedly infants, and are 
presented to the mask seated on the palms of the men’s hands. The small 
chambers in which these tablets arc placed are believed to have been places 
for private devotion, and have, in consequence, obtained the name of * ado- 
ratorios.’ The floors of these adoratorios were excavated by Del Ilio, and 
found to contain an earthen vessel and a circular stone, beneath which were 
a lance-head, two small pyi*amids with the figure of a heart made of a dark 
ciystal, and two covered earthen jara containing a substance of a ver- 
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inilion colour. Among the stucco ornaments in all these buildings there 
are also designs of plants and flowers ; and among the fragments of sculp- 
ture Mr Stephens mentions a beautiful head and two bodies, ‘ in justness of 
proportion and symmetry of form approaching the Greek models.’ One 
statue only has been found among the ruins of Palenque. It is 10 feet G 
indies hi^, and is moro simple and severe in character than any of the 
other sculptured figures ; so much so, indeed, that it might altogether be 
taken for the production of another land and another time, did not a hiero- 
glyphic, placed in front about the midille of the body, and from which 
depends some symbolical ornament, at once recall to mind the idols of 
Copan, in which both are never-failing features. There arc no windows in 
the palace at Palenque ; but on the inner wall of the outer corridor, which 
it will be remembered communicates by two doon\^ays only with the parallel 
comdor witliin, there are «iportures of about a foot in size, some in the form 
of the Greek cross, others in that of the Egyptian Tou. The floors are of 
cement, hard as that in the Jiomnu baths, and the ceilings arched, as is 
invariably the case in all Ihe apartments and comdors in the buildings of 
these deserted cities. The perfect arch was unknown to their builders, as 
to those of many of the nations of antiquity; and their substitute for it is 
constructed precisely on the same plan as the Cyclopean arch, prevalent 
among the ancient remains of Greece and Italy. It is formed by superiii- 
cumheiit layers of stones overlapping each other, until the two sides of the 
walls approach within about a foot of each other, the top being finally 
covered in with a flat layer of stones. 

About seventeen leagues directly south of the city of Merida, in the 
peninsula of Yucatan, are llic ruins of Uxnial, the best-preserved of which 
are scattered over an area 1600 feet by 1100, and consist of six distinct 
and extensive buildings, and a large truncated pjTaniid, the summit of 
which is not crowned with any edifice. Besides these, there arc tlic remains 
of numerous other edifices, but in a state of great decay. Tl)e walls of the 
city may also he traced to a considerable distance. The principal building, 
called Casa del Gobe.rnador, or the governor’s house, occupies, like all the 
other important buildings that wc have mentioned, the upper platform of 
an artificial elevation, which rises in three terraces from the level plain, and 
which, notwithstanding its great dimensions, bears evidence of being the 
work of man. The first terrace is i375 feet long, 3 feet high, and 15 broad : 
the second is 20 feet high, 250 feet wide, and 545 long ; the third, on which 
stands the stately edifice, is 19 feet high, 30 feet broad, and 360 feet long; 
and the sides of all arc supported by substantial stone walls, rounded at the 
angles. In the centre of the platform of the second terrace commences a 
flight of i^cps 130 feet wide, and leading up to the third terrace imme- 
diately in front of the Casa del Gobemador, the facade of which is 322 feet 
long. The eflect produced by the graudciur of the position, and the vast- 
ncss of the dimensions of this magnificent building, is further increased by 
the ricliness of the architectural ornaments which have been lavished on 
the external walls. These walls are constructed -entirely of stone; and 
from the base to the cornice— which nins all round the building imme- 
diately above the doorways, and about the mid-height of the building — 
they present a smooth surface. But above the cornice the four sides of 
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the edifice present ‘ one solid mass of rich, complicated, and elaborately- 
sculptured ornaments, forming a sort of arabesque.’ Above the dooi'ways, 
of which there are eleven in front, and one at each end, the ornaments arc, 
in particular, very elaborate, representing small human figures, with liead- 
dresses of rich plumes — tliat above the centre doorway being lai'gcr tlian 
the others. The roof of this budding is flat, and was originally covered 
with cement; and the rear elevation is a solid stone waU 9 feet thick, 
without doorways or apertures of any kind. "Within arc two parallel 
ranges of rooms, each range numbering as many rooms as tlicro arc door- 
ways in the front wall, tlirougli which alone they receive the light, each 
back-room cormnunicating with the corresponding front-room by a door 
immediately opposite the outer one. Tlie height of this, as of all the 
other ruined buildings, docs not coiTcspoud with the imposing breadth of 
the facade, it being little more than 24 or 25 feet. Apparently, tlic 
lintels of the doorways have all been of w'ood, and some were still in their 
places, and in very good ('ondition, -when examined by Mr Stephens. 
This is, however, no proof against the antiquity of the buildings, as 
tliese beams are of a very hard w^ood, which, it is said, does not grow in 
the neighbouring forests, but must have been transported hither from 
the forests near the Jjako of Pctcu, a distance of about 300 miles. In 
one of these beams were carved bicroglyi^liies like those of Copan and 
J^alenque; with this exception, there have been found at Uxmal no 
sculptured bas-reliefs or stuccoed figures as at Talon quo, and no idols as at 
Copan. From the manner in which tlic sculptured ornaments on the 
exterior of tlie buildings cover the stones— the several parts of one design 
occupying several adjoining stones— it is evident tliat these must have 
been placed in the wall before tlujy were sculptured. 

On the terrace below that on which stands the Casa del Gobcriiador is 
another cditicc, of smaller dimensions, and greater simplicity of ornament, 
but otherwise of the same general coustriietion. This building is called the 
House of the Tortoises (Casa dc las Tortugas), and, according to some of the 
(jxplorers, owes tliis appellation to the form of the stones with which the 
rectangular court cnclo.scd within its four wings was paved. These stones 
are described as being each G inches square, and exquisitely cut in demi- 
relief with the full and accurate figure of a tortoise, and ns being arranged 
iu groups of four, with the heads of the tortoises togo.llier. The niunhcr ro* 
quired to cover the superficies of the court is .said to have been 43,GG0. Of 
this interesting feature, proving an amount of skill and enterprise in the 
builders of the cities even surpassing that di.splaycd in the remains still 
extant, wo are sorry to say Mr Stephens makes no mention. According to 
him, the edifice has obtained its name from a row of sculptured tortoises 
adorning the cornice which runs round the top of the whole building. On 
the same terrace as T«a Casa dc las Tortugas are some other remains, the 
purpose of which is not evident. Such is, for instance, an oblong structure 
200 feet long, 15 feet wide, and about 3 feet liigh, and along the foot of 
which runs a range of pedestals and broken columns. On another part of 
tbe teiTace, and within a qiifulrangrilar enclosure, is a round stone of nidc 
and irregular appearance, 8 feet lu'gh, and 5 feet in diameter, which has 
obtained from the Indians the naTuc of the Ficote, or the ‘ Whipping-Post.’ 
Similar stones in similar positions occur in many of the ruined cities, and 
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have therefore probably been connected with some national custom or re- 
ligious rite. The same may be said of two other mysterious structures con- 
nected with the ruins of Uxmal. These arc two edifices, each 128 feet long, 
and 30 feet deep, placed opposite to each other, 70 feet apart, , and having 
apparently been precisely similar in plan and ornament. The sides facing 
each other have been embellished with sculptured ornaments, of which the 
coils of serpents liave formed part. These edifices have no doorways or 
openings of any kind, and on being broken into, proved to be nothing but 
solid walls. In the centre of each wall, and exactly opposite to each other, 
are the remains of two large stone rings. Two hundred and forty feet 
south of these structures is a group of buildings, surrouiidiug a rectan- 
gular courtyard, entered through an arched gateway, and called the House 
of the Nuns (Casa de las Monjas). The chief wing of this group is 270 
feet long, and all tlie buildings are more richly ornamented even than the 
Casa del Gobcniador. Here, again, huge servients form the leading feature 
in the sculptured ornaments. The next building stands upon an artificial 
oblong mound, rounded at the extremities, and not cut in terraces as the 
foregoing, but rising in a very steep ascent from the plain, and accessible 
by a range of uncommonly steep steps. The building is, like the others, 
of stone, the walls being on the inside smooth and polished, and externally 
plain from the base to the cornice above the doorways, and from this to 
the roof elaborately sculptured. From the front-door of tliis building an 
inclined jilane, 22 feet long, and paved with cement, leads do>vn to the roof 
of another building, occupying a lower position, and thjs walls of which 
arc likewise richly sculptured. This group goes under the name of tim 
House of the Dwarf. The last building which wc shall describe is tlie 
Casa do los Palamos, or tlio House of the Pigeons, so called from the pecu- 
liar character given to it by a range of structures elevated on the flat roof 
of the building, and presenting the appearance of a range of gables after 
the fashion of the German buildings of the middle ages, which, being 
perforated w’ith small oblong openings, bear some r(.*seinblance to i)igeon- 
houses. Tliese structures are nine in number, are built of stone, and have 
all originally been covered with ornaments in stucco. In one of the noble 
courtyards enclosed within the different wings of tliis edifice is anothcT of 
tliosc strange stones to which the Indimis have given the name of whip- 
ping-posts. It must be observed, with regard to tlic different appellations 
given to the edifices in these ruined cities, tliat they are entirely uncon- 
nected with the past history of the cities or of the edifices themselves, 
and are only applied in eoJisequcncc of some fancied resemblance. At 
the north-cast angle of tlio Casa dc los Piilamos is a vast range of terraces 
facing cast and west, and encumbered with ruins, mid with tliese we will 
take Icata of the remains of Uxraal, though W'c have touched upon compa- 
ratively few of the remarkable details wdiich tlicy comprise. 

At another of the ruined cities of Yucatan, the surviving 

edifices aire spread over an area of about tw'O miles in circurafcrcnco. The 
most beautiful, called, like one at Uxmal, Casa de las Monjas (House 
of, j^e Nuns), is 638 feet in circumference, and 65 feet high. This un- 
usual height, which is iii fact only apparent) is owing to three ranges of 
buildings being erected, the one immediately above the other, yet so that 
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cjach of tlic upper ranges, being built back, and not on the roof of the 
lower structure, rests on an independent foundation, while tiie roof of the 
lower range extends like a platform in front of it. Such is the mode 
invaruibly followed in these regions when the buildings have the appear- 
ance of consisting of several storeys. In the present case, the second 
range is the most elaborately decorated, the ornaments being in the same 
style as those of Uxmal, and as shown in the annexed sketch of one of 



its facades. The lower range seems to be nothing but a solid mass of 
masonry, merely intended to serve as a pedestal for the upper ranges. 
A grand staircase, 5G feet wide, leads from terrace to terrace up to tlio 
top of the building. The chief apartment in the interior of the second 
range, which is entered and lighted by three doorways on the south 
side, is 47 feet long, and only 9 feet deep, thus having, like all the 
large rooms .in these buildings, more the character of a gallery or corridor 
than of a room. In the back wall arc nine obh)ng niches ; and from the 
floor to the very centre of the arched ceiling the walls arc covered with 
paintings, now much effaced, but in many places still glowing witli bright 
and vivid colours. The subjects represented Iiavo probably been proces- 
sions of warriors, for human Jicads adorned with plumes, and hands bearing 
shields and spears, constantly recur. 

One hundred and fifty yards east of the Monjas is a building which does 
not, like the generjility, stand upon a raised terrace, but to which, neverthe- 
less, the appeanince of an elevated position has been given by digging oht 
the earth for some distance in front of it. This building, the exterior of 
which is rude and iinadonied, faces the cast, and measures 149 feet in front 
and 48 feet in depth. In the centre of the eastern facade is a broad stair- 
case leading up to the roof, whicli is fla« as usual; and corresponding with 
this, on the other side of the buildhig, is a solid mass of masonry 44 feet by 
84, standing out from the wall, and serving no apparent purpose. The 
number of cliambcvs within the building is eighteen, and tliat of the outer 
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doonvays nine. In tlic dark mystery of one of the back chambers is a 
sculptured tablet representing a sitting figure, supposed to be engaged in 
the perfonnance of some mysterious rite, and around it are several rows of 
hieroglypliics similar to those found in the other cities. In their graphic 
language the Indians have denominated this building Akatzeeb— that is, 
‘ TJie Writing .in the Dark.’ Nortli of the Monjas is another building, 
called by them Cara col ("Hie Winding Staircase), different in style from 
any as yet described. It is circuliir in foim, has a conically-shapcd roof, 
and stands on the bighc.st of two terraces, to which ascent is gained by 
a flight of steps 45 feet wide, and on each side of wliich runs a kind of 
balustrade formed by the entwined bodies of two colossal serpents. In 
front of the steps, and standing against the wall of the second terrace, 
is a pedestal, supposed to have supported an idol. The building, which 
stands on tlic second platform about 15 feet back from the brink, is 22 
feet in diameter, and is entered by four small doors facing the cardinal 
points. Within is a circular comdor 5 feet wide, and within this another 
4 feet wide, to which admittance is gained by four doors, smaller than 
those in tlie outer wall, and pbwied at the intermediate points of the com* 
pass, BO as to face the north-east, north-west, south-east, and south-west. 
Tills corridor encircles a cylindrical mass of solid stone, 7 feet 6 inches in 
diameter, ibrrning, as it Averc, the axis of the building. The comdors are 
arched in the usual manner, coated with plaster, and painted. 

At some distance from this singular structure and the others we have 
described are others, repeating on a grander scale what we have seen at 
IJxmal, and supposed to be connected with the public games of the country. 
Two walls, oacjh 274 feet long and 30 feet thick, run parallel to each other 
at a distance of 120 feet. In Die centre of each wall, and exactly opposite 
to each other, at tlic height of 20 feet from the ground, are two massive 
stone rings, 4 feet in diameter, and witli serpents sculptured on the outer 
circle. At the distance of 100 lect from the northern and southern extre- 
mities of tlie walls, and facing the open space enclosed between them, are 
two Iniildings, the one 35, the other 80 feet long, situated on elevations, 
and each containing one room only. Both arc much dilapidated; hut on 
the inner wall of the smallest tlicrc are still traces of rich sculptures, and in 
front of each arc the reinaiiis of two columns, also richly scidptnred. On 
the outer side, and at tlie soiitlicm cxtrcinily of one of the parallel walls, 
stands a building surpassing in interest any as yet mentioned. It consists 
of two ranges— the upper one, wliicli is best preserved, being ornamented 
externally with a frieze in has-relief representing a succession of lynxes or 
tigers ; while the -whole of the inner wall of the lower structure, laid bare by 
the falling of the outer wall, is likewise covered with bas-reliefs consisting 
of rows of^biunan figures interspersed with fanciful ornaments, and each 
row being separated from the other by an ornamental border of simple and 
pleasing design. The figures are all males, with buskined feet and helmet- 
like licad-dresses adorned witli plumes. The other parts of their dress are 
.so indistinct and different in e^icli, as to allow full scope to the imagination, 
but to admit of no accurate description. Each of the figures in the upper 
row carries in his hand a bundle of spears, and all are painted. The upper 
range of the building, the front corridor of which is supported by mas- 
sivo pillars elaborately sculptured, presents scenes of still greater interest* 
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Here, for the first time tlironghout these deserted cities, Ave catcli a pjlirapsc 
some of tlie pastimes and occupations of their mysterious inhabitants, 
though here, again, the light by Avhich they must bo read is wanting. Prom 
the front corridor, whicli overlooks the open space between the walls of 
what Mr Stephens has denominated the Tennis-Comt, a doorway — ^the lintel 
of which is a massive beam of sapote-wood I’ichly sculptured, and the jambs 
of which retain tra(!es of sculptured tigures — h'ada to an inner chamber with 
walls and ceiling covered with paintings. The colours are in some places 
still bright and A'ivid, in others much effaced. Some of the figures seem 
dancing a war-dance Avitli shield and spear ; others arc placed on low seats, 
seemingly of basket -Avork; and others on cushions: one of these figures 
holds in one hand a large circular ring, like a cliilds hoop, Avhich he seems 
intending to trundle Avith a sliort stick AA'Iiich he holds in his other liaiid. 
In one place is an old Avoman eroiichliig doAvn, and apparently unloading 
a sack, which is placed before her ; and in another is a large canoe, with 
horses and people in it, find one man falling overboard. The head-dresses 
worn by these, figures arc quite different from any others mentioned, and 
the men have then* cars pierced, and small round plates attached to them. 
The colours employed arc green, yellow, red, blue, and- reddish -InoAvn — 
the last invariably used to represent tlie buiiian flesh, the tint in the 
female figures being a sliade lighter than tliat used for the male. 

Five hundred feet south-east of the last-described building is another 
on an artificial mound rising from the level plain to a hciglit of 75 feet, 
and ascended on two sides by flights of steps, 
the balustrades to Avhich have boon formed by 
colossal serpents. ^Jlie building is not largo, 
but highly ornamented, and conunands a view 
of the whole surrounding plain. On the sides 
of one of the doorways are seulptmcd figures, 
much damaged ; but tlie head of one, which is • 
well preserved, shoivs the ears and nose picrijcd 
and decorated with rings. Pachig the north is 
a large doorway siipiiortcd by columns, the 
pedestals of which are richly sculptured, and 
leading into a chamber of uncommonly lofty 
proportions. The roof of tliis chamber is 
supported by square jiillars, also richly sculp- 
tured, but much dilapidated. 

At Kabah, likewise in Yucatan, the ruins 
present the same character as those already 
described — namely, broad and noble tciTaces, 
and lofty pyramidal structures, supportiug 
buildings of vast extent, and loaded externally 
with a profusion of oniameiits. The apart- 
ments Avithin are arched, as at Uxmal and Pa- 
lenque; and though more ornamented than those 
in former city, are less elaborately so than those in the latter. The 
sculptured bas-reliefs on the Jaral)s of a doorway in one of the buildings, 
representing one man in a kneeling position, and another man standing 
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before Wm (see engraving on preceding page), are very important, on 
account of the kneeling figure holding in his hand a weapon answering 
to the description given by Spanish historians of the swords of the 
Indians at tlie time of the discovery of Columbus : ‘ Swords made of 
wood, having a gutter in the forepart, in wliich were sliarp-edged flints, 
strongly fixed with a sort of bitumen and thread.* 

In the description of the cities hero more particularly mentioned are 
comprised the main features which characterise the buildings on the dif- 
ferent sites explored. Among the individual peculiarities presented by 
some of the ruins, the buildings called Casas Cerradas, or Closed Houses, 
deserve, mention. These arc buildings externally and internally in every 
respect resembling the great majority of those described, with the usual 
distribution of doorways, corridors, and inner -chambers, all completely 
finished, and then, ajjparcntly before the roof was closed in, having been 
filled up with solid masses of stone and mortar, the dof»rways being at 
the same time carcfull}^ ^s''allcd up. Tlie meaning of these buildings, 
like so many of the other arrangements in these extraordinary cities, 
remains a profound mystery. 

On the first survey of these wonderful cities of palaces, buried in the 
bosom of the vast forests of an uncultivated region, the imagination, struck 
by the presence of so much grandeur and magnificence, and the total 
absence of all the petty details coimcctcd with the daily necessities and 
the daily cares of human life, conjures up to itself a race of beings exempt 
from these necessities and these cares, which has dwelt here in liappiness 
and splendour. But sober re.nsoii soon reasserts its sway, and bids us 
believe that where wc find tlic traces of human habitations, there also, 
though hidden, we shall find the presence of tlioso conditions without which 
human nature cannot exist. Thus, though the sites of these cities, parti- 
cularly in Yucatan, seem selected with an entire disregard of that which is 
generally considered tlio first of conditions for the foundation of a city — 
namely, a natural supply of water — we find, upon nearer investigation, 
that this seeming indifference with regard to the absence of one of the first 
necessaries of life must have been owing to the consciousness possessed by 
these builders of their capability of supplying by art the deficiencies of 
nature. The wonderful perseverance and industry of this race seems to 
have recoiled before no difficulties: the same hands that raised the im- 
mense artificial mounds to bear aloft their stately palaces and their temples, 
wore ready to provide artificial means to supply Largo populations with 
water. The ponds and wells which have been found buried in the depths 
of the forests suiTonnding the ruined cities, and which were, until very 
Lately, believed by the inliabitants to be natural depressions of the soil, 
and in most cases looked more like bogs or marshes tlian like artificial 
tanks or cisterns, have now been ascertained beyond a doubt to be lined 
with masonry; and they form a very interesting portion of the ancient 
works of the aborigines. Several of these ponds (or Aguadas, as they are 
called by the nativ es of Spanish descent), situated on the properly of a 
gentleman more observant than the generality of his countrymen, were 
entirely dried up by the heats of summer in 1835. The proprietor, placing 
confidence in the current traditions that they were artificial contrivances, 
SO 
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knd the work of the Aiitigiios, or Ancients, as the Indians denominate the 
authors of the many ancient works with which their countiy abounds, 
availed himself of the opportunity to make a careful examination of the 
ponds, and was satisfied that on this point tradition was correct. In 1830 
the pond was cleared of mud, and an artificial bottom disclosed, consist* 
ing of large flat stones, placed in several layers, the interstices being 
carefully filled with a reddish-brown clay. In the middle of tlie basin, 
sunk from tlie level of this paved foundation, were four wells 8 yards deep, 
and 5 feet in diameter, and lined with stone, but at the lime of which wo 
speak filled with mud. Besides these, there were around the margin of 
the pond upwards of 400 pits into which the water had filtered, ainl wliich, 
together with the wells, were intended to furnish a supply of water during 
the dry season of the year, when tlie upper basin, wliich depended upon 
the floods of the rainy season, should be emjity. On another estate within 
a short distance of the one w'e have just mentioned, another aguada of a 
'Still more extraordinary chai*acter has been cleansed and restorc*d to its 
original uses. ^Vhen tlie nuid, which covered the bottom to a depth of 
several feet, was clcarcid away, the upper ]>asin was found to contain up- 
wards of forty wells, difFeriug in character and construction, and from 20 to 
26 feet in depth. These ingenious cuiitrivanccs of the aborigines to supply 
the natural deficiencies of the land havi^ proved an iinmi'iije boon to their 
degenerate dcscciiidants and tlieir Spanish masters ; for in a country almost 
destitute of watcT-courses as Yucatan, tliese aguadas were of very great 
importance, oven while their pri^cise character was still unknown. 

Besides these artificial reservoirs, wliich, as lias been said, are scattered 
all over the face of the country, there are in Yucatan other wells of a most 
extraordinary character, of which the present inhabitants avail themselves, 
and which, from various indications, it is evident have also been known and 
resorted to by the ancient populations. Ojic of these, in the neighbourhood 
of the village of Bohaiiehen, is most remarkable, and at the same time com- 
prises the leading features of all, Tlic descent to this well, or these wells 
— for there are seven distinct basins containing water — is through the 
mouth of a rocky cavern, and continues through the bowels of the earth 
down to a perpendicular depth of 450 feet, but by a pathway in the rock 
1400 feet in length, and at times so precipitous, as to necessitate the use 
of ladders varying from 20 to 80 feet in length. Of these ladders, which 
are- of a most primitive description — being made of rough rounds of wood 
bound together with osiers “there arc no less than seven to be descended 
and ascended by the Indians, who, from these mysterious sources, carry 
up on their backs during four months of each year the full sup])ly of 
water necessary for the consumption of the population of the village, 
amounting to 7000 souls. In other parts of the country the Indians, in 
their descent and ascent from wells of a similar nature, have to pass 
through p*j,Bsagcs in the rock so low, as to oblige them to crawl on hands 
and feet; on which occasion the bands passed round their foreheads, and 
to which the gourds containing the water are attached, arc lengthened 
so as to allow the latter to hang below their hips, in order tlmt they 
may not protrude beyond the height of the body in this croucldng atti- 
tude. The unmurmuring cheerfulness with wliich this patient race pur- 
sue their daily task, apparently as unconscious of its laboriousness as of 
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itB dangers, afTords a little insight into the qualities which render possible 
the construction of such works of labour as those with which the country is 
covered ; and it further leads to the conclusion— which indeed the history 
of Mexico corroborates — that the monuments of the ancient civilisation of 
America, like those of the Old World, have been the work of slaves, toiling 
like macliines, under the direction of masters who allowed them no share 
in the intellectual light which gave to themselves the power, and taught 
them tlio means, of executing such stupendous undertakings. 

In addition to the ingenious cisterns above described, there are among 
the ruins but one kind of structures which may be supposed to have served 
for useful purposes. These are subterraneous chambers scattered over 
the whole area enclosed within the walls of the cities, and about five yards 
or a little more in diameter, with domelike e(‘ilings, and lined throughout 
with cement. Access to them is gained by circular holes in the ground, 
so small, that a man can Avith dilficulty iiitrodnco his body. As many as 
have been explored have been found quite empty, with the exception of 
one, hi which was found a small caithonwarc vessel. At fii*st, it was 
suggested that these chamijcrs might have been Avater-cisterns, but nearer 
examination proved them not to be fit for tjiis purpose ; and subsequently 
a more probable opinion has been adopted — nam(‘.ly, that they IniA'C served 
as depositories jTor the inai/o or Indian coni, Avhich Avas in universal use 
among the natives of both the American continents at the period of their 
discOA’Cry by the hhiropeaiis. Jleyond these, the ruins alford no traces 
of tho life and habits of their former occaipants. There is, however, one 
mysterious feature connected with these Imildiugs, and observed even in 
those most distant from each other, which is of the utmost importance, not 
only as further proving the similarity of thought and feeling, because of 
sign and symbol existing between tlicir respective ])op illations, but still 
more as afibrding a connecting link between these populations and some 
of tho tribes. AvLicli to this day inhabit the North American continent. 
Wc alludo to tho print of a red hand, Avliich has been found on the 
AA^alls of the edifices in almost all the cities explored. The sign of the 
hand, we are told, is not painted, but seems literally printed upon the 
stones by tho pressure of the living hand Avhilc moist Avith the paint, as 
every minute lino and seam of tlic palm is visible. It is a remarkable . 
fact tliat this same sign constantly recurs on the skins of animals pur- 
chased from the Indian hunters on the Itocky ]\lountains, and it is indeed 
said to be in common use among the tribes in the north. According to 
Mr Schoolcraft, a gentleman wiio lias devoted much attention to the 
habits and customs of the Indians, and quoted by Mr Stephens, the figure 
of the human hand is used by the North American Indians to denote 
supplication to the Great Spirit, and it stands in their system of picture- 
writing as the symbol of strength, power, or mastery, thus derived. 

By analogies such as the above must the history of the deserted cities 
and their inhabitants be traced, for their aa^IIs and sculptures are the only 
records of them extant. Among those that Ave liave mentioned, the name 
of Copan, indeed, liolds a place in the history of the Spanish conquest, a 
city of this name being mentioned as having revolted against tho Spaniards 
in 1530, and as having bravely resisted the attacks of the Spanish soldiers 
sent to bring it back to subjection. But the general belief is, that these 
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rums ai*e of a date much anterior to this period ; and there are points in 
the Spanish narrative of the reduction of Gopan which could not bo 
applied to a city surrounded by such strong walls as the one whoso ruins 
we have surveyed. Of the ruins now designated by the appellation of 
Palcnque, not even the name is knowii, as luis been seen, and no tradi- 
tion hovers round the spot to tell of its past glory: the tale is left to 
its sculptured walls, and even these will not long survive to tell it. 
Of Uxinal the same may be said. The name of these ruins is derived 
from tliat of the estate on. which they stand; in the oldest deed belong- 
ing to the family who owns this property, and which goes back 140 years, 
they arc referred to as Las Casas di Piedras, the common appellation for 
the ruined structures throughout the country. Of the past existence of 
Kabalj not a record or a tradition is extant. I'liese remains lie upon the 
common lands of the village of Xuhcacab, and their very presence was 
unknown until tlie opening of a road to Lolanchen disclosed thorn in the 
bosom of the wood. The ruins of riiichcri, being situated on both sides 
of tlie great road which leads to V'jilladoliil, one of the principal modern 
cities of Yucatan, ami full in sight of all passers-by, are, in consequence, 
more generally known to the people of the country, and the narno of this city 
is recorded in history as that of the first place in the interior Avliere the 
Spaniards Ixalted. ‘VVhethcr the town was tiicn 'inliabiletl, and in tlio full 
blaxe of that splendour which the mngniilcent remains indicate, or whctiier 
it 'were akcacly tJieri deserted, is, liowevcr, un.^ettled, for the Spanish 
clironicler merely mentions the locality as a favourable and strong posi- 
tion for defence against the Indians, on account of tlie great buildings 
that were there. However tliis may lie, the reader has no doubt been 
' struck with the general resemblance of tlie buildings and other monu- 
ments which we have been describing to lliosc of iMexieo on the arrival 
of Cortez. The palace of J^dciiquo, or the House of the Nuns at Uxmal, 
at once familiarise us with tlie cditicc in wliicli ho and his companions 
were lodged by Montezuma; and the vast pyramidal structures call to 
mind the gi’cat Teocalli, which was the first victim of the fanatic fury of 
the invaders. The total absence of every vestige of the habitations of tho 
humbler classes of the community also leads to the conchifaioii that the 
resemblance of these cities to those of Mexico does not stop here, but 
that, here as there, the houses of the people must have been of much 
fmiler materials than tliose of tlioir riders, wlicther these were kings, 
nobles, or priests, and could not long survive their abandonment. Indeed 
the Spanish historian Herrera, who, in describing Yucatan, says, ‘there 
were so many and such stately stone buildings that it was amazing,' adds 
— ‘ tlieir houses (dwelling-houses) were all of timber, and tliatched.’ Put 
why were these cities abandoned? Hero the mystery again thickens, and 
here the analogy to Mexico seems no longer to hold good. The subjuga- 
tion of Yucatan was thrown so much into the shade by the more splendid 
aehieveraents of tho conquests of Mexico and Peni, wliich, though later 
known, were more speedily brought under the Spanish yoke, that the 
glowing descriptions wliich reached Spain from those countries were not 
followed by similar ones from YTicatan ; nor are there any records of the 
Spaniards having in this country, as in the two former, waged a war of 
destruction against the national monuments of the natives. To this day 
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the Spanish population in tlie peninsula is far from numerous, and is 
gathered in a few large towns ; while the Indians generally dwell in villages 
under the guidance of a Roman Catholic priest, or settle tliemselvcs in the 
immediate vicinity of the haciendas or estates wliich dot the country, and 
give their services to the proprietor in return for the permission to draw 
water from the well or cistern of his establishment. Even the face of the 
country seems to be pretty much the same as it was at the period of tlie 
Conquest. The great dearth of springs and rivers render it unqualified 
for cultivation, and the immense forests of logwood continue to constitute 
its greatest riclics. Therefore, although it must be admitted tliat the 
Sl)aniards, on their amval, found the Indians in possession of towns, which, 
from the incidental mention of them that occurs in the chronicles of the 
period, seem to have borne vciy much the same character as those wo have 
been surveying, yet it is difficult to conceive how, within little more than 
two centuries (we refer to the date of the discovery of the ruins of Pa- 
lenque), these cities came to be so completely abandoned and forgotten, 
and that by a race remarkable for the great tenacity mth which it clings 
to its old customs and institutions. In Mexico, where every vestige of 
their ancient faith and policy was systematically eradicated, and where 
the native population of Spanish descent is comparatively very numerous, 
the Indians have, nevertheless, retained so strong a traditional feeling of 
reverence for their ancient faith, that when two idols w'cre accidentally 
disinterred in the city of Mexico a few years ago, they secretly, in the 
night, crowned these objects of their former adoration with wreatljs of 
flowers ; but in Yucatan and other districts they live witliin a few miles, 
nay, in some cases a few steps, of the remains of their gorgeous temples, 
and know not of their existence; and when the ruins are pointed out 
to them, and they arc asked who were the builders, their only answer is 
an indifferent ‘ Who knows 

Whoever may have been the builders of the cities of Central America, 
one thing is established by their discovery — ^namely, that the civilisation 
which once embellished these regions must have sprung from the same 
source as that of Mexico, though whether it was more ancient or more 
modern, must, notwithstuudiiig aU the speerdation and ingennity which has 
been expended on these subjects, still remain unsettled. That some of 
tlie cities, at all events, have been ruined and abandoned at the time of 
tlie Spanish conquest, there arc incidents in the history of that period that 
lead us to believe. In the narrative of his travels in these regions, Mr 
Stephens mentions, at a distance of ten leagues from Paleiique, a village 
called Las Tres Cruces, which, tradition says, derived its name from three 
crosses that Cortez placed there when on his way from Mexico to Hon- 
duras ; and justly remarks, that it is not probable that one wdiose aim was 
conquest and plunder sliould have passed by a city of such importance 
as Mhnque must have been when in the full meridian of its gloiy, 
wi^liOut being attracted by its fame; nor is it probable that this fame 
should not have reached liis ears, had the city not been already tlion, 
’iis now— a city of the wilderness, desolate and forgotten. But if ruins 
‘^such as these, so ancient as to liave been forgotten, and their very sites 
' unknown, existed at the period of the Conquest, the civilisation of 
these countries could not have been of recent date ; for there is no reason 
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to IjcIIcvo that cities of palaces, the foundations of which wore ai'tiiicial 
mountains, whoso construction recpiired an amount of toil almost incon- 
ceivable, and the decoration of wliidi must likewise have cost years of 
labour, have sprung up at the wave of an enchanter's wand, and been 
abandoned from such caprice as makes a child weary of its new toy. To 
be utterly unknown, the ruins must have been out of sight; and to be 
out of sight, forests of slow gi'owtli must have had time to close their 
dark (jurtain around tliem. But whence, then, «imc tin’s ancient race of 
city-biiilders ; where was the cradle of its civilisation ? This question has 
led to speculations, to enumerate which would far siu*pass our hounds, and 
would also be beside our purpose; suffice it to say, ihat the study of 
American monuments and traditions, and the analogies which have been 
descried in them to those of the most ancient people of the Old World, 
have been thought to prove the descent of the Bed Men of America from 
the Phamiciahs, the Carthiiginums, the T1 (‘brews, the Egyptians, the Hin- 
doos, Chinese, Tartars, ^falays, and Polynesians. 

Without attempting to go as far back as the first settlement of the red 
race on the continent of America, and to enter the regions of pure specula- 
tion, we may, however, trace its civilisation baek at least a thousand years 
before the Conquest. The Mexicans, it will he vememhered, adinitlecl that 
in their pyramidal structures they had imitated the earlier works of the Tol- 
tccs. This race is the earliest of which any knowledge can be derived from 
the traditioiis and picture-writings of the Mexicans. According to these, 
this people, constituting a powerful nation, arrived from a country soine- 
wlicre to the north-east of lilexico, whence they emigrated, for some im- 
knowii cause, at the commeneement of the sixth century of our era ; and 
after about 104 years’ wandering through the intervening countries, made 
an irruption upon the great tahlc-land and valley of Alexico, territories 
bi'iiving in the language of the country the name of Anahuae. Having 
cstalilishcd an empire under a monarchical form of government, they ruled 
the country during four centuries, built large cities, and spread civilisation 
around them. After the expiration of this periocl, they were smitten by 
pestilence and famine, their numbers dwindled, some portions of the popu- 
lation migrated southwards towards Yucatan and' (Juatomala ; and in Ana- 
Imac they were superseded in power by other tribes coming from tho same 
direction as they, and of wdioin tlic Aztecs or ^lexieans of the time of the 
Spanish conquest were the last. Each of these tribes, in its turn, seems to 
have adopted as much of the civilisation of tho Toltoes as Avas extant on 
its arrival; and as the remains in Mcxicjo, though evidently of different 
dates, do not present characteristics of any distinct, civilisation, it is pro- 
bable that the arohet\q)e, of whicli the remains throughout the whole of the 
southern part of North America are but slight modiHcationa, has been that 
of the Toltecs, or of tho people from Avhom they had borrowed it ; that it 
is their architecture, their astronomical division of time, their mythology', 
and their religious observances and customs, which prevailed throughout 
those regions. It cannot, however, be maintained with any certainty, not- 
withstanding the records of the Toltec migi-ation from the north-west, tliat 
tlic territories situated in that direction were the first scat of population 
and civilisation on the Ameri^n continent. There is, on the contrary, 
reason to believe that the population and civilisation of Yucatan, Guate- 
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mala, and Chiap«*is, liad been anterior to those of Mexico ; and that thence 
they liave been diffused tlirongh the north, whence the populations have 
again returned southwards by one of those refluxes which are common 
in the early history of nations. 

That civilisation has at one period extended far to the north-east of 
Mexico into the territories which, at the period of the discovery of America 
by Columbus, were inliabited by rude and savage tribes, modem research 
has sufficiently established. From the Gulf of Mexico to the southern 
shores of the great lakes in the United States, earthworks and fortifi- 
cations have been traced entirely distinct from the works of the Indians, 
giving evidence of a state of civilisation greatly surpassing theirs, yet 
proving much affinity between the two, and at the same time exhibit- 
ing features that show them to bo links of the great chain which extends 
southward also. In the states bordering on the Gulf of Mexico, the 
Tcocalli-shaped structures, of Large dimensions, continue to form the lead- 
ing feature. Further northward, however, in the region watered by the 
Ohio and its tributaries, though the ancient earthworks arc still of con- 
siderable magnitude, and in numerous instances of the pyramidal form, 
terraced, and with a graded ascent to the top, yet a divergence from the 
system pursued in Mexico is visible in the greater prevalence of the conical- 
formed mound, as also in the existence of numerous enclosures formed by 
embankments of earth and stone. By their number, the regularity of their 
form, and the vastness of their dimensions, tlicsc embankments give an 
imposing idea of the number and capabilities of the people who raised 
them. In the state of Ohio alone, the number of tumuli raised by the 
hand of man is estimated at no less than 10,000, and the enclosures are 
rated at from between 1000 lo 1500. Some of these are of course of minor 
<limensions, while others arc of extraordinary magnitude. Enclosures of 
100 or 200 acres arc said not to be unfrequent, and works are occasionally 
found enclosing as many as 400 acres. On the Missouri, indeed, there is 
an enclosure embracing an area of GOO acres, while embankments varying 
in height from 5 to iiO feet, and enclosing areas of from one to fifty acres, 
are of common occurrence. However, the amount of labour expended on 
the works cannot always, we are told, be calculated according to the 
extent of the area enclosed ; for a fortified hill in Higlilanil County, Ohio, 
has one mile and five-eighths of heavy embankments, which enclose an 
area of no more than forty acres. On the little Miami River, in Warren 
County, in the same state, are similar works, presenting upvrards of four 
miles of embankment, enclosing little more than a hundred acres; and 
a group at the mouth of the Scioto present an aggregate of about twenty 
miles of embankment, while the extent of the space enclosed hardly 
amounts to two hundred acres. The mounds are likewise of various 
dimensional some being only a few yards in diameter, and a few feet 
in hei^; while others— as, for instance, one at the mouth of Grave 
Ored^^Wirginia ; another at Miamisbui^, Ohio ; and the tnmeated pyramid 
at (^okia, Illinois— have respectively a perpendicular altitude of 70, 68, 
a,n $ ^ feet, and measure in circumference at the base respectively 1000, 
and 2000 feet. The area on the truncated summit of the latter 
iii|ltsures several acres, and that of Miamisburg is calculated to contain 
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311,353 cubic feet. At Solzerstown, Mississippi, there is another great 
mountl, said to cover six acres of ground. With regard to tJicse gigantic 
structures, an American writer obser\^es, *We have seen mounds which 
would require the labour of a thousand men employed on our canals, with 
all their mechanical aids and the improved implements of their labour, for 
months. We liave more tlian once hesitated in view of these prodigious 
mounds whether it were not really a natural hill. But they are uniformly 
so placed in reference to the adjacent country, and their conformation is 
so unique and similar, that no eye hesitates long in referring them to the 
class of artificial erections.* The ordinary dimensions of the mounds arc, 
however, considerably inferior to those here mentioned, and generally 
range from six to thirty feet in pci^cndicular height by forty to a hundred 
in diameter at the base. 

In accordance with their difTerent characters, these earth and stone-works 
have, by scientific inquirers, been classed under several heads — namely, 
Enclosures for Defence ; Sacred and Miscellaneous Enclosures ; Mounds of 
Sacrifice, Temple Mounds, Sepulchral Mounds, &c. which at once indicate 
tho various purposes for which they are supposed to have served, partly 
from tlieir resemblance to those of Mexico, tlio purposes of which are 
known, and partly from their unmistakcable characteristics. The works 
the features of which prove beyond a doubt that they must have been con- 
stnictcd for defence, usually occupy strong natural positions, wliich give 
evidence of having been selected with profound skill and great care. They 
are all contiguous to water, generally on the steep banks of a stream, by 
which one side of the enclosed area is defended, and the vicinity of higher 
lands from which they might be commanded lias everywhere been avoided. 
Wliilo the approaclies, in general, are made as difficult as possible, access 
to tho fortified position is, on one or two points, allowed to be compara- 
tively easy; and for tlic in'otection of these points tho skill of the builders 
has been taxed to the utmost. A watch-tower or alarm-post, in the guise 
of a mound, is generally found close to them ; and they are defended by 
two, or sometimes more, overlapping or concentric walls. In addition to 
the skill evinced in tlic choice of position, we must further remark tlie 
industry that has reared the works, and the strong conviction of their 
necessity whiidi must have been entertained, as tlie stones wliich, together 
with earth, form the component parts of the walls, arc often foreign to tho 
locality, and must have been brought from a considerable distance. In a 
large proportion of the works tho square and tlie cinle, separate or in 
combination, very frequently occur ; and it lias been ascertained by careful 
admeasurement that in almost every case where they do occur, and even 
in those cases where the embankments and circuravallations are as much 
as a mile and upAvards in extent, the circles are perfect circles, and the 
rectangular works perfect squares, circumstances which prove that tho 
builders must have proceeded on scientific principles. It has also been 
proved that wherever the locality has been deficient in a natural supply of 
water, or the position of tho Avorks has rendered access to this difficult, 
the deficiency has been rectified by the establishment of artificial reserA'oii’S 
within tho fortifications. 

Those enclosures which, from their peculiarities and position, are 
deemed not to have been intended for defence, and are consequently 
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supposefl lo hc'ive constituted that sacred line ^vlli(•ll, amon^ all primitive 
people, has marked the boundary of the space consecrated to their reli- 
gious woj-ship, are frequently of very considerable extent. This circuin- 
stMTu e has induced the belief that they have not only enclosed that 
wiiich has strictly been considered the Temple, but that they have em- 
braced likewise some sacred grove, as was the case among the ancient 
Jh*itons and other nations of tJic Old World ; or, what is more probable, 
the dwellings of the priesthood, as was the case in Mexico and Peru. 
The correctness of applying a sacred character to these enclosures is 
]>roved by the numerous earthen altars which have been found in the 
enclosed areas, as also by the frecpient recurrence of pyramidal structures 
within their precn’ncts, whicli fully coirospond to those of Mexico and Cen- 
tral America, except that they are not constructed with stone, and that, 
instead of being ascended by broad flights of steps, their summits are 
reached by graded avenues or spiral i)atliways. Upon the summits there 
arc indeed no vestiges of buildings or mural remains ; but as the builders 
liad probably either declined from, or not atlainod to, the same degree of 
civilisation as tlie constructors of the southern cities, their edifices may 
have been of wood, and (•un.scfpicntly more perishable. In the ISoutliern 
United States, from Florida to Texas, tlie rcinains, as lias been stated, 
approaeli nearest to tliosc of Mexico and Central America; the mounds are 
pyramidal in form, and tlicir relative positions seem to imply a regular 
system : broad terraces of various heights, elevated causeways, and long 
avenues, are of frequent occurrence ; hut enclosures, and particularly those 
of a military character, arc rare. In these states, liowcvcr, much remains 
to be learned relative to the aboriginal remains, which arc only now being 
scientifically and systematically examined. 

With reference to all these works the same remark Avill hold good, that 
though tribes of half- savage Indians in different parts of the country Iiave 
erected fortifications in many respects evincing a certain degree of affinity 
to the aiieient works alluded to, they arc invariably greatly inferior to 
these ; and though the Indians are sometimes found occupying the sites of 
the various non-military structures, and apiiarently putting them to uses 
ill a great measure * similar to those forwhb’h tluy arc supposed to have 
been originally intended, yet, independently of all otluT indications, the 
tribes in these cases always confess that they arc availing themselves of 
the works of predecessors of a much anterior date — predecessors to 
wliom, in their traditions, tliey always assign great superiority over 
tliernselves. The strongest and most indisputable evidence in favour of 
the antiquity of these worlds of man is, however, afforded by the monu- 
ments which nature has raised on their ruins. In immorous cases where 
the forest-trees, which now cover the great majority of these mounds and 
embankments, have been examined, annual rings, denoting a growth of from 
fiOO to ;^80O years, have been counted on their trunks. But even these 800 
years do not bring us near to the date of the erection of the ivorks ; for it 
has been observed by those who have given attention to these matters, that 
a homogeneity of character is peculiar to the first growth of trees on lands 
Once cleared and then abandoned to nature, ivhercas the sites of the ancient 
works which we have been describing present the same appearance as the 
circumjacent forests, being covered with the same beautiful variety of trees. 
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In a (Iwoourse on the aborigines of the Ohio, the late President Ilanison 
of the United States, after luiving stated that upon the first clearing of the 
forest certain trees of strong and rapid growth spring up in such profusion 
as entirely to smother the others of more weakly nature which attempt to 
grow in their shade, expresses himself as follows;—* This state of things 
will not, liowevcr, always continue: the preference of the soil for its Jirst 
growth ceases witli its maturity: it admits of no succession on the principle 
of legitimacy: the long undisputed masters of the forest maybe thinned 
by the lightning, the tempests, or by diseases pccidiar to themsedves; and 
whenever this is tlic case, one of tlic oft-rcjccted of another family will 
find between its decaying roots shelter and appropriate food, and springing 
into vigorous growth, will soon^push its green foliage to the skies throngli 
the decayed and withering liml>s of its blasted and dying adversary^ tlie 
soil itself yielding it a more liberal support than any scion from tlie for- 
mer occupants. Jt will easily be conceived what a Jerigth of time it will 
require for a denuded tract of hind, by a process so sIoav, again to clothe 
itself with the amazing variety of foliage which is tlio characteristic of the 
for(‘sts of these regions. Of what immense age, then, must be those works, 
so often recurred to, covered, as has been supposcil by those who have tho 
best opportunity of examining them, ir/Uh the second rjeovih after the ancknt 
fomt stoic had been regained ! ’ 

In the north and north-western part of the territory over wliich these 
ancient remains spread, in AVisconsin, and also in a certain measure in 
Michigan, Iowa, and Missouri, tlie earthworks assume a character so diffe- 
rent from any we have as yet surveyed, as almost to induce the hcliof that 
they must be tlic productions of a distinct race ; yet the transition is not 
abrupt, for instances of the imculiar mounds which wc are iihouL to describo 
occur, tliough isolated, in Ohio also. The works to wliich we alUido arc 
described as stnu:turcs of earth, frciiucntly of gigantic dimensions as to 
length and breadth, bearing the forms of beasts, birds, reptiles, and even 
of men. and ‘ constituting huge basso-relievos upon tlic face of tho coiuitiy.’ 
From their relative position and proximity, there is reason to believe tliat 
eacli lias formed part of a general design or system, ])articiilarly as they 
arc interspersed with other mounds of circular, quadrangular, and oblong 
shape, of considerable dimensions, and short lines of embankment, which 
latter, however, never form enclosures. Tho animal -siia])od mounds ai-c 
situated upon the undulating prairies and level plains; and thus, though 
they arc of inconsiderablo height — varying from 1 to 4 feet, and in rare iii- 
iStanccs only reaching an elevation of six feet — they arc distinctly visible, 
and the imagination is not taxed to trace in them the resemblances of 
boars, alligators, foxes, pigs, men or monkeys, and birds. Like the embank- 
ments of the Ohio valley, tlicy principally occur in the vicinity of tlie largo 
water- courses, and arc always iilaced above the reach of tlie annual iiiimda- 
tions. The extraordinary care with which the minutiae of details have 
been attended to in the construction of these huge bas-reliefs, is strikingly 
exemplilied in one in the shape of a sci*pent, which occurs in the state of 
Ohio, and the description of which we extract from a very valuable and 
important work on the antiquities oi North America,* recently published 

* Ancient MonnmentR of tlio l^fisRissippi Valley. By E. (r. .SfpiitT, Esq. A.M., and 
E. H. Davies, AID. Xs’cw York : iJartlctt and Wdferd. 
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in the United States, and to which we are indebted for much of the infor- 
mation here given. * It [the serpent] is situated upon a high, crescent- 
form hill or spur of land, rising 150 feet above the level of Brush Creek^ 
which washes its base. The side of the hiU next the stream presents a 
perpendicular wall of rock, wliile the other slopes rapidly. The top of the 
hill is not level, but slightly convex, and presents a very even surface, 
150 feet wide, by 1000 long. Conforming to the curve of the hill, and 
occupying its very summit, is the serpent, its head resting on the point, and 
its body winding back for 700 feet in graceful undulations, terminating in 
a triple coil at the tail. The entire length, if extended, would not be less 
than 1000 feet. The outline of this work is clearly and boldly defined, the 
embankment being upwards of 5 feet in height by 30 feet base at the centre 
of tlifi body, but duninishing somcwliat towards the head and tail. The 
neck of the serpent is stretched out, and slightly cur\'ed ; and its mouth 
is opened wide, as if in the act of swallowing or ejecting an oval figure, 
which rests partially within the distended jaw's. This oval is formed by 
an embankment of earth without any perceptible opening, 4 feet in height, 
and is perfectly regular in outline — ^its transverse and conjugate diameters 
being 160 and 80 feet respectively. The ground witliin the oval is slightly 
elevated ; a small circular elevation of largo stones, much burned, which 
once existed in its centre, has been thrown down and scattered. Tlie 
point of the hill within which this egg-shaped figure rests seems to have 
been artificially cut to conform to its outline, leaving a smooth platform, 
10 feet w’ide, and somewliat inclining inwards,' all around it. 

‘ Upon either side of the sei-pcnt’s head extend two small triangular ele- 
vations, 10 or 12 feet over. They are not high; and although too distinct 
to be overlooked, arc yet too much obliterated to be satisfactorily traced.’ 

Another of these embossed figures in Wisconsin is described as follows : 
— ‘ It represents a human figure having two heads, wdiich gracefully recline 
over the shoulders. It is well preserved. The arms are di8proi)ortionatcly 
long. The various parts of the figure are gracefully rounded ; the stomach 
and breasts are full and well proportioned.’ Its dimensions arc, from one 
arm-pit over the breast to the other, 25 feet; across the arms at the 
shoulders, 12 ; and tapering to 4 feet at the extremities. Over the hips the 
breadth is 20 feet ; and over the legs, near the body, 8 ; and tapering to 5. 
Tlio figure above the shoulders measures in wddth 15 feet, each neck 8, and 
the heads 10. Tlie length of tho body is 50 feet. The elevation of the 
breasts, and shoulders, and abdomen is 36 inches; tho arms at the junc- 
tion of the shoulders are the same height, diminishing towards their extre- 
mities to 10 inches; the thighs near the trunk are 20, and at the feet 
but 10 inches in height. 

Some of these mounds have been excavated, and found to contain 
human :cjpiiains ; and it has also been ascertained that some of the Indian 
tribes afcpresent inhabiting the localities deposit their dead in them, 
thoi^gfe fbey possess no traditions relative to them, nor has any existing 
tri^ ever been known to construct similar tumuli. The fact of their 
^il^g at some period or other sensed for interment, has led Mr K. C. 

I^lor, a gentleman who has given them much attention, to express 

t ie ingenious suggestion, tliat they may really, originally, have served as 
pulchral moimds, and that the figure of the various animals may have 
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been intended to indicate the cemeteries of the various families or tribes. 
Among these peculiar works in Wisconsin, occurs one wliich again pre- 
sents the missing link, in the cliain which extends from the Gulf of Mexico 
to the confines of Canada: this is an enclosure upon tlie west bank of tho 
Kock River, consistmg of a wall of partially-bunit clay 5 feet high by 25 
feet base, enclosing an area of about twenty acres, over which arc scattered 
a number of truncated pyramids, 40 or 50 feet square upon the top, and 
between 15 and 20 in height, two of which are connected with each other 
by an elevated way similar to those which occur m Mississippi and Loui- 
siana. In a paragi’aph in one of the reports of the United States Exploring 
Expedition, mention is made of the existence of mounds in the Oregon ter- 
ritory also ; but as yet, it has not been ascertained whether these present 
any aflinities to, and may be embrae.ed in, the system of wliich wc have 
been treating. That they are of frequent occurrence upon the river Gila 
in California, and also upon the tributaries of tho Colorado of tlie west, 
lias also but recently been ascertained. On tho banks of tho river Gila, 
indeed, it has been asserted that ruins of an ancient city have been met 
with covering more than a square league, and the buildings of whicli were 
analogous to those of the south of Mexico. Tills led to the supposition 
that in these territories the Toltccs had made one of their halts on their 
way to tho valley of Anahuac, and that their original country was in con- 
sequence located somewhere in the * far west but a more accurate know- 
ledge of the localities has led to the abindonment of this opinion, and it is 
now considered more probable thiit whatever degree of ancient civilisation 
liad reached the countries along the North Amcricun shores of tlic Pacific, 
has spread thence from Mexico. 

It is not only the earthen structures and stone edifices throughout 
America which attest the antiquity of the civilisation of that continent — 
the identity of descent in all its inliabitaiits, up to the time of its dis* 
covery by the Spaniards, and tho decline of the greater number of its 
nations from a cultivated to a savage state; tlie remains of tlie manufac- 
tures and arts of the people, obtained by excavation, their pictorial arts, 
their system of hieroglyphics, their modes of intcrineiit, their national 
games and dances, their treatment of their prisoners, their language, and 
their religion, combine to establish the same conclusion. But however 
interesting these iRfiy be in themselves, and in whiit they demonstrate, our 
limits preclude our^tering upon them. 

AVith regard to wat may be more strictly termed the living testimonies 
whicli may serve to shed some faint light upon the strange extinction of 
civilisation throughout regions so vast, they ai‘e but slight, yet not devoid 
of significance. Among several of the Indian tribes of the United States 
there exist traditions of their having originally migrated from the west, 
and of their ancestors having, during their passage eastward, come into 
hostile collision with, and ultimately defeated, people living in fortified 
towns. Among the Delaware Indians, , for instance, the story goes that, 
many centuries ago, the great race of the Leimi-Lenapi inhabited a terri- 
tory fiir to the west; and that, when subsequently they began to move 
eastward, they came upon a numerous and civilised people, to whom they 
give the iiariic of Alligewi, oix’upying the country on the eastern baulks 
of the Mississippi, and living in fortified cities. Having applied to this 
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people for pcrmishion to cross the river, and to continue their route east- 
ward through tiu'ir territory, the demand was first acceded to, on condition 
of the Indians promising not to make settlements witliin their boimdaries— 
but siibsequcntly, it would seem, repented of; for during the passage of 
the river the Indians were attacked by the Alligewi. A fierce and obsti- 
nate struggle ensued ; and the Lenni-Lenapd liaving made common cause 
witli the Irotpiois, who had likewise reached the Mississij)pi in their migra- 
tion eastward, the two roving Indian tribes made such fierce and repeated 
assaults upon the Alligewi, that, to avoid extermination, the latter aban- 
doned tbeir towns and territory, and fled down tlie banks of the river. 
The traditions of the Iroquois bear out this of the Lenni-Lenapi ; and in 
every case the Indiarhs dwelling in the localities of the various mounds and 
earthworks attribute these to a people at an early date extenninated by 
their forefathers, and never assume them to be the works of the ktter. 
As Ave liave said, tlie light thus shed upon the liistory of the past is faint, 
yet slgniiicant, in as far ns it seems to reveal the same traces of a down- 
Avard course in the path of civilisation lAdiich appear cveryAvherc in con- 
nection Avith the history of the aborigines of America— a race tlie Avild 
suckers of Avhicli, having groAvii up in rank, luxuriance, had at the period of 
the arrival of the Europeans well-nigh annihilated the original cultivated 
and fruit- bearing parent stem. 




THE IVORY MINE: 


A TALE OF THE FROZEN SEA. 


L—Yakoutsk. 

Y AKOUTSK is one of the principal cities of Siberia, a country the 
name of which excites exaggerated ideas of sterility and desolation. 
Watered by rivers, which in every direction do the work of railways, with 
vielily-woodcd mountains and valleys, with green slopes, cultivated fields, 
soft meadows, gardens, and grassy islands in the great streams, with all the? 
i^omnioii vegetables in pretty fair abundance, witli an endless source of 
/’Oimnorce in furs and ivory, Siberia, except in its extreme northern pro- 
vinces, presents, like most other Luids, a very considerable amount of 
compensations for considerable vigour of climate. Yakoutsk is a com- 
pletely northern town on the gi’cat river Lena, with wide streets and 
miserable huts, all of w^ood, in many of which ice is still used in winter for 
panes of glass. A very eminent tra;\'cller tells us that on his visit there 
were 4000 people living in 600 houses 5 vrith three stone churches, two 
wooden ones, and a convent. It had once an antiquity to show— the ancient 
Ostrog or fortress built in 1647 by the Cossacks; but wJiich jneimced ruin 
more and more every day, being not of stone, but of wood, and at last dis- 
appeared. Even here progress is observable, and wretched cabins give way 
gradually to houses, some of which arc even elegantly arranged in the 
interior. It is a gi*cat commercial centre: from the Anubra to Behring's 
fStraits, from the banks of the Frozen Sea to Mount Aldana, from 
Okhotsk and even Eamtchatka, goods arc brought hither, consisting chiefly 
of furs, seals' teeth and mammoths’ tusks, which afford excellent ivory, all 
of which arc sold in the summer to itinerant traders, who give in return 
powerfully -flavoured tobacco, com and flour, tea, sugar, strong drinks, 
Chinese silks and cottons, cloth, iron and copper utensils, and glass. 

The inhabitants of the town are chiefly traders, who buy of the Yakouta 
liuntcrs their furs at a cheap rate, and then sell them in a mysterious kind of 
fashion to the agents who come from Bussia in search of them. Daring the 
animal fiiir tliey stow up their goods in private rooms; and here the Irkoutsk 
men must come and find them. These traders are the Russian inhabitants, 
No. 14. I 
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the native Yakoutas being the only artisans. In this distant colojiy of the 
human race, the new-born child of a Russian is given to a Vakouta woimin 
to nurse, and when old enough, learns to read and write, after which he is 
brought up to the fur trade, and his education is finished. 

Ivan Ivanovitch was a young man bom and bred at Yakoutsk. His 
parents liad given him the usual amount of tuition, and then allowed him 
for a tune to foUow the bent of his inclination. Ivan took to the chase. 
Passionately fond of this amusement, he had at an early age started with the 
Yakouta trappers, and became learned in the search for sai)lcs, ermines, and 
lynxes ; could pursue the reindeer and elk on skates; and had even gone to 
the north in quest of seals. He thus, at the age of twenty, knew the 
whole active part of his trade, and was aware of all the good hunting! 
groimds on wliich the Siberians founded their prosperity. But when he 
was called on to follow the more quiet and sedentary part of his occupation, 
ho was not one-half so quick. His rough and rude life made town exist- 
ence distiisteful to him, and he evinced all that siiperl) contempt for shop- 
keeping which characterises the nomadic man, whether Red Indian, Arab, 
Tartar, or Siberian. 

But Ivan was told he must make his way in the world. His parents, 
who died before he attahicd to manhood, left him a small fortune in 
rubles and furs, which, if he chose to be industrious and persevering, might 
pave the way to the highest position in his native town. Acting on the 
pressing advice of liis friends, he gave up his wanderings, and went to reside 
in the house of his fathers, piled up his skins and ivory, bought new ones, 
and prepared for the annual fair. The racrcliants from Irkoutsk, the cai)ital, 
came, and Ivan, who was sharp and clever, did a good trade. But when 
his furs and teeth were changed into tea, tobacco, brandy, cloth, &c. lie 
did not feel a whit happier. Ivan longed for the arid hills, and lofty nioim- 
tains, and pellucid lakes — for the exciting hunt and the night bivouac, when 
gray- headed Yakoutas would, with their gamis — ^the Irish duddeen— in 
their mouths, tell terrible and wonderful stories of ancient dcays. When 
eating town fare, his stomach yearned after frozen Yakouta butter, cut up 
with axes, and for strouganim or frozen fish, with reindeer brains, and 
other northern delicacies. And then his kind friends told him that he 
wanted a wife — possession without which, tliey assured him, life was dull, 
adding that in her society he would cease to long for commiuiion with 
bears and savages. 

Ivan believed them, and, following their advice, launched into society — 
that is, he went more than usual to the noisy festivities of the town, which 
form the occupation of the dull season. The good people of Yakoutsk — 
like all peoples approaching to a savage state, sentimentally called a state 
of nature, especially in northern climes — considered eating the great business 
of life. Fabulous legends are told of their enormous capacity for food, 
approaching that of the Esquimaux; but however this may be, certain it m 
that a Yakoutsk fes;tival was always commenced by several hours of labo- 
rious eating and drinking of fat and oily food and strong brandy. Wheu 
the utmost limits of repletion were reached, tlie patriarchs usually took to 
pipes, cards, and punch, while the ladies prepared tea, and ate roasted nuts, 
probably to facilitate digestion. The young men conversed with them, or 
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roasted their nuts for them, while perhaps a dandy would perform a Sibe- 
rian dance to the music of the violin or gousli^ a kind of guitar. Ivan 
joined heartily in all this dissipation; he smoked with the old men; he 
drank their punch ; he roasted nuts for the ladies, and told them W'ondcr- 
ful stories, which were always readily listened to, except when some new 
fiishion-rwhicli several years before had been forgotten in Paris — found its 
way ‘iia St Petersburg, Moscow, and Irkoutsk, to the deserts of Siberia. 
Then he was silent ; for the ladies had ample subject of discourse, not for- 
getting tlie great tea-table topic— scandal ; causing the old men to shake 
tlioir heads, and declare such things were not when they were young. Ivan, 
Jjowever, had one unfailing subject of popularity with the ladies. Like 
most Russians who have had occasion to travel much in cold places, he 
relished a cup of tea even better than the punch, for he had learned by 
experience that there was more genuine warmth in the pot than in the 
bowl. Most Russuin odicers are known to share his opinion. 

Ivan had several times had his attention directed to Maria Yorotinska, a 
young and rich widow, who Wfvs the admiration of all Yakoutsk. Her 
husband bad left her a fortune in knowledge of the fur trade and in rubles, 
with a comfortable house nicely furnished, in Siberia the very height of 
liiiman felicity. It was commonly reported that Maria, young as she was, 
was the best bargainer in the land. She got her skins for less than any- 
body else, and sold them for a higher price. With these qualifications, she 
must, it was said, prove a jewel to Ivan, who was not a close buyer nor a 
hard seller. Rut Ivan for some time remained perfectly insensible both to 
these social advantages and the great beauty of tlic lady. Ho met her 
often, and even roasted her more nuts than any one else, which was a strong 
Ciise of preference; but he did not seem caught in the fair one’s toils. lie 
neither ate, nor slept, nor amused himself one whit the less than when he 
first knew her. One evening, however, as Maria lianded him his tea, with 
a liol cake, Ivan, whether owing to some peculiar smile on her face, or to 
the domestic idea which the act suggested, seemed certainly very much 
struck, and next day formally proposed. Maria laughed, and tossed her 
head, and spoke a few good-natured words; and then, without cither 
accepting or rejecting him, hinted something about his youth, his want 
of devotion to business, and his want of fortune. Ivan, a little warmly, 
declared himself the best hunter in Yakoutsk, and hence the most prac- 
tically-experienced of any in the trade, and then gave the sum-total of 
liis possessions. 

* Just one quarter of what good old Yorotinska left me I ’ replied the 
prudent Maria. 

*Rut if I liked,’ replied Ivan, *I could be the richest merchant in 
Siberia.’ 

‘How?’, asked Maria a little curiously, for the mere mention of wealth 
was to her like powder to the war-horse. 

‘ Being ahnost the only Russian who has lived among tlic Yakoutas, I 
know the secret of getting furs cheaper and easier than any one else. 
Ri‘, sides, if I chose to take a long journey, I could find ivory in vast heaps. 
A tradition is current of an ivory mine in the north, which an old Yakouta 
told me to be truth.’ 

‘ Very likely,’ said Maria, to whom the existence of the fossil ivory of 
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the mammoth in large masaes was well known ; ‘ but i\\Q xyrmnich Unkht-^ 
trading companies — have long since stripped them/ 

* Not this,’ cried Ivan ; ‘ it is a virgin mine. It is away, away in the 
Frozen Sea, and requires courage and enduring energy to tind. Two 
Yakoutas once discovered it. One was killed by the natives; the other 
escaped, and is now an old man.’ 

‘ If you could find that,’ said Maria, ‘ you would bo the first man in 
Siberia, and the czar himself would honour you.’ 

* And you?’ asked Ivan humbly. 

‘Ivan Ivanovitch,’- replied Maria calmly, ‘I like yon better than Rny 
man in Yakoutsk, but 1 should adore the great ivory merchant.’ 

Ivan wis delighted. He was a little puzzled by the character of the 
lady, who, after marrying an old man for his fortune, seemed equally 
desirous of reconciling her interest and her affections in a second mar- 
riage. But very nice ideas are not those of the half-civilised, for we owe 
every refinement both of mind and body to civilisation, whicli makes of 
the raw nicaterial man — full of tiiidcveloped elements — ^what cooking makes 
of the potato root. Civilisation is the Iiot water and lire which carry 
off the crudities, and bring forth the good qualities. ‘ 

However this may he, Ivan nursed his idea. Apart from* tlic sudden 
passion which had invaded him, he had long allowed this fancy to ferment 
ill his^ brain. During his wandering evenings, a noted hunter named 
Hakalar, claiming descent from the supposed Tartar founder of the Va- 
koutas, had often narrated his perilous jouniey on sledges across the Frozen 
Sea, his discovery of an ivory mine— that is, of a vast deposit of mam- 
moths’ tusks, generally found at considerable depth in the earth, but here 
open to the grasp of all. He spoke of the thing as a folly of his youth, 
which had cost tlie life of his dearest friend, and never Juiited at a rcncwctl 
visit. But Ivan was resolved to undertake the perilous adventure, and 
even to have ^akalar for his guide. 


II.— -The Yakouta Hunter. 

Ivan slumbered not over liis project. But a few days passed before lie 
was ready to start. He purchased the horses required, and packed up 
all the varied ai;ticles necessary for his journey, and likely to please his 
Y«akouta friend, consisting of tea, rum, lirandy, tobacco, gunpowder, and 
other things of less moment. For himself lie took a couple of guns, a pair 
of pistols, some strong and warm clothes, an iron pot for cooking, a kettle 
for his tea, with many minor articles absolutely indispensable in the cold 
region he was about to visit. All travellers in the north have found that 
ample food, «ind such drinks as tea, are the most effectual protection 
against the climate ; while oily and fat meRt is also an excellent preserva- 
tive against cold.. But Ivan had no need to provide against this contin- 
gpRcy. His Yakouta friend knew the value of train oil and grease, which 
i^the staple luxuries of Siberians, Kamtehatkans, and Esquimaux alike. 

*l'he first part of Ivan’s journey 'was necessarily to the yaiirte, or wigwam 
of Sakalar, without whom all hope of reaching the goal of his wishes wiis 
vain. Jle had sufficient confidence in himself to venture, without a guide 
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towards the plain of Miourt*, where lus Yakouta friend dwelt. lie started 
at early dawn, without warning of his dojparture any ono save Alaria, 
and entered courageously on the frozen plain which reaches from Yakoutsk 
to the Polar Sea. The country is here composed of marshes, vast downs, 
huge forests, and hills covered with snow in the montli of September, the 
time when he began his journey. lie had live horses, each tied to the tail 
of the one beff»re him, while Ivan himself was mounted on the first. He 
was comjiellcd to ride slowly, casting his eyes evciy now and tlien beliind 
to see that all was riglit. At night he stretched a bear-skin under a bush, 
lit a huge fire, cooked a savoury mess, and piling clothes over liimsclf, slept. 
At daAvn he rose, crammed his kettle, full of clean snow, put it over the 
embers, and made liimself tea. With this warm beverage to rouse hi«j, ho 
again arranged hjs little caravan, and proceeded on his way. Nothing more 
jiainful than tliis joumey can be conceived. There are scarcely any mark.s 
to denote the road, while lakes, formed by recent inundations, arrest tlm 
traveller every half hour, compelling him to take prodigious rounds equally 
annoying and perplexing. ♦ 

On the morning of the third day Ivan felt a little puzzled about the 
road. He know the general direction from the distant mountains, and he 
wislied to avoid a vast morass. Before him was a frozen stream, and on flie 
other side a hillock. Leaving the others to feed as well as they c<yuld, 'he 
mounted his best horse, and rode across. The icc bent under him as he 
went, and he accordingly rode gently; but just as he reached the middle, it 
cracked violently I’ight across, and sank visibly under him. Ivan looked hur- 
riedly round him. The ice was everywhere split, and the next minute his 
liorse, plunging violently, fell through. Instead, however, of falling into a 
stream of cold water, Ivan found himself in a vast and chilly vault, with a 
small trickling stream in the middle, and at once recollected a not iinfre- 
queut phenomenon. The river had been frozen over when high with Hoods, 
but presently the water sinking to its ordinaiy level, the upper crust of icc 
alone remained. But Ivan had no desire to, admire the gloomy, half-lit 
vault, extending up and down out of sight ; but standing on his liorsc’s 
back, clambered as best he might upon the surface, leaving the poor animal 
below. This done, he ran to the shore, and used tlie well -remembered 
Yakouta device for extracting his steed ; he broke a liole in the ice near 
the bank, towards which the sagacious brute at once hurried, ami was 
drawn forth. Having thus fortunately escaped a serious peril, he resumed 
his search ou foot, and .about mid-day pursued his journey. 

A few hours brought him to the curious plain of the Mioure, where he 
expected to find the camp of his friend Sakalar, Lea\ing an almost desert 
plain, lie siuldenly stood on tlio edge of a hollow, circular in form, and 
six miles across, fertile in the extreme, and dotted with numeroii.s well- 
stocked fish-ponds. The whole, as may plainly be seen, was once a 
lake. Scattered over the soil were the yourtes of tlie Yakoutas, while 
cattle and horses crowded together in vast flocks, Ivan, who knew tlio 
place well, rode straight to a yourte or cabin apart from the rest, where 
usually dwelt ♦Jakalar. It was larger and cleaner than most of them, 
thanks to the tuition of Ivan, and the subsequent care of a daughter, who, 
brought up by Ivan’s mother, while the young man wandered, had acquired 
ir.juiiiors a little superior to those of her tribe. 
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This was really needful, for the Yakoutas, a pastoral people of Tartar 
origin, arc singularly dirty, and even somewhat coarse and uniiitellectual— 
like all savage nations, in fact, when judged by any one but the poet or tlio 
poetic philosopher, who, on examination, will find that ignorance, poverty, 
misery, and want of civilisation, produce similar results in the prairies of 
America and the wilds of Siberia, in an Irish cabin, and in the %vynds and 
closes of otir populous cities. But the chief defect of the Yakouta is dirt. 
Othenvise, he is rather a favourable specimen of a savage. Since his assi- 
duous connection with the Russians, he has become oven rich, having flocks 
and herds, and at home plenty of koiunise to drink, and horses’ flesh to oat. 
He has great endurance, and can bear tremendous cold. He travels in the 
snonj without tent or pelisse ; on reaching the camp, he lies domi on the 
snow, with his saddle for a pillow, his horse-cloth for a bed, his cloak for a 
covering, and so sleeps. Ilis power of fasting is prodigious ; and his eye- 
sight is so keen, that a Yakouta one day told an eminent Russian traveller 
that he had seen a great blue star cat a number of little stars, and then 
c/ist them up. The man had seen the ccHpses of Jupiter’s satellites. Like 
the Red Indian, he recollects every bush, every stone, every hillock, every 
pond necessary to find his way, and never loses himself, however great the 
distance he may have to travel. 

His food is boiled beef and horses’ flesh, cows’ and mares’ milk. But his 
chief delicacy is raw and melted fat, while quantity is always the chief 
merit of a repast. He mixes likewise a mess of fish, flour, milk, fat, and a 
kind of bark, the latter to augment the volume. Both men and women 
smoke inordinately, swallowing the vapour, as do many dwellers in civilised 
lands — a most pernicious and terrible habit Brandy is their most precious 
drink, their own koumise having not sufficient strength to satisfy them. 
In summer they wander about in tents collecting hay; in winter they dwell 
in the yourte or hut, which is a wooden frame, of beehive shape, covered 
with grass, turf, and clay, with windows of clear icc. The very poor dig 
three feet below the soil ; the rich Imve a wooden floor level with the ad- 
jacent ground, while rude benches aU round serve as beds, divided one from 
the other by partitions. The fireplace is in the middle, inclined towards 
the door. A pipe carries away the smoke. 

It was almost dark when Ivan halted before tlic yourte of Sakalav. It 
was at once laiger and cleaner to the eye than any of those around. It had 
also numerous outhouses full of cows, and one or two men to tend tlicsc 
animals were smoking their pipes at the door. Ivan gave his horses to 
one of them, who knew him, and entered the hut. Sakalar, a tall, thin, 
hardy man of about fifty, was just about to commence his evening meal. 
A huge mass of boiled meat, stewed fisb, and a sort of soup, were ready ; 
and a young girl about eighteen, neatly dressed, clean, and pretty— all 
owing to her Yakoutsk education — was serving the hunter. 

‘Spirit of the woods protect me!’ shrieked the girl, spilling half of the 
soup on the floor. 

‘What wild horse have you seen, Kolina?’ cried tlie hunter, who had 
been a little scalded ; and then 'seeing Ivan, added, ‘ A YAoiita welcome 
to you, my son I My old heart is glad, and I am warm enough to melt an 
iceberg at the sight of you, Ivan I Kolina, quick I another platter, a fresh 
mug, tl\e best bottle of brandy, and my red pipe from Moscow I ’ 
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No need Avas there for the, hunter to speak. Kolina, alert as a reindeer, 
had sprung up from the low bench, and quickly brought forth all tljeir 
holiday ware, and even began to prepare a cake, sucli as Ivan himself had 
taught her to make, knowing that he liked some sort of bread with his 
niciils. 

‘ And Avherc arc you going?’ cried Sakalar when the young man had 
soincAvliat appeased his hunger. 

‘ 'Fo the North Sea in search of the great ivory miner said Ivan abniptly. 

Kolina started back in terror and surprise, wlule Sakalar fixed his keen 
eyes on the youth with sorrow and curiosity, and almost unequivocally 
testified his belief that his favourite pupil in the chase was mad. But Ivan 
rose and bade the serving-men of the rich Yakouta bring in his boxes, and 
opened up his store of treasures. There Avas tea for Kolina; and for 
Sakalar rum, brandy, powder, guns, tobacco, knives — all tliat could tempt 
a Yakouta. The father and daughter examined them Avith pleasure for 
.some time, but presently Kolina .shook her head. 

‘ Ivan,’ said Sakalar, ‘ all this is to tempt the .poor Yakouta to cross the 
Avildcrness of ice. It is much riches, but not enough to make Sakalar 
mad. The mine w guarded by evil beings : but speak, lad, wliy would you 
go there ? ’ 

Mjct Kolina give me a pipe and I Avill tell my story,’ said Ivan; and 
filling his glass, the young fur- trader told the story of his love, and his 
bai’gain with tlie prudent widow. 

^ And this cold-hearted AV'^oman,’ exclaimed Kolina Avitli emotion, * has 
sent you to risk life on the horrible Frozen Scia. A Yakouta girl Avould 
have been less sellush. She Avould liaA’c said, *^Stay at Jiome — let mo 
liave lA^an ; the mammoth teeth may lie for ever on the Frozen Sea I” ’ 

* But the lad will go, and ho Avill be drowned like a dog,’ said Sakalar 
more sloAvly, after this ebullition of feminine indignation. 

‘You must go with him, fatlier,’ continued Koluia Avith a compassionate 
look at Ivan ; ‘and as your child camiot remain alone, Kolina will go tool’ 

‘ VVe will start Avhen the horses have had liA'e days’ hay,’ said Sakalar 
gravely — ^thc animals alluded to being only fed when about to go a joui’iicy — 
‘ and Kolina shall go too, for Ivan will be tAvo years on his Avay.’ 

Ivan listened in amazement; in tlie first place, at the sudden decision and 
Avarmth of his attached friends, Avith Avhom he had dAvelt tAvclvc years; then 
at the time required. lie felt considerable doubts as to tlie Avidow remain- 
ing unmarried such a time ; but the explanation of Sakalar satisfied liim 
thiat it Avas impossible to perforin the journey even in two years. The 
hunter told him that they must first join the tribes dwelling round Nijnei- 
Kolimsk (NeAV-Kolirask), where alone he could get dogs and sledges for 
his journey across the Frozen Sea. This, with the arrangements, would 
consume the winter, lu the summer nothing could be done. When the 
Avinter returned, he must stiH't towards the nortli pole — a inontli s journey 
jit least; and if he hit on the place, must encamp there for the test of the 
Avinter. That summer Avould bo spent in getting out the ivory, fattening 
up the dogs, and packing. Tlie tliird winter would bo occupied by tba 
journey lioine. On hearing this, Ivan hesitated; but in describing the 
journey, the spirit of the old liuntergot roused, and before night, he was 
Avarni m liis desire to sec over again the scenes of his youthful perils. 
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Kolinfl, solemnly declared slie must be of the party ; and thus these expe- 
rienced savages, used to sudden and daring resolves, decided in one night 
on a journey which would perhaps have been talked of half a century else- 
where before it was undertaken. 

Koliiia slept little that night. In a compartment nqar her was one who* 
liad, since childhood, been the ideal of her future. She had loved Ivan as 
a playmate — she loved him as a man ; and here, he wdiom she had longed 
for all the winter, and he whom she had hoped to see once more the next 
summer, had suddenly come, starting on a perilous journey of years, to 
win the hand of an avaricious but young and beaijtiful widow. Kolimi. 
saw all her fairest dreams thus vanish, and the idol of her heart crumble' 
into dust. And yet she felt no ill-will to Ivan, and never changed her 
resolve to be the faithful companion and attendant of her father and his 
friend in their wild journey to the supposed islands in the Frozen Sea. 


III.— Nijnei-Kolimpk. 

The five days fixed by Sakalar for preparing for the journey were wholly 
devoted to tlic necessary arrangements. There was mucli to he done,i 
and much to bo talked of. They had to travel a long way before tlicy 
reached even the real starting-point of their adventurous voyage. Sakalar, 
duly to impress Ivan with the dangers and perils of the search, narrated 
once more in minute detail all his former suderings. But nothing daunted 
the young trader. lie was one of those men who, under more favourable 
circumstances, would have been a Cook, a Pany, or a Franklin, perilling 
everything to make farther discovery in the science of geography. 

Tlie five horses of Ivan were exchanged for others more inured to tlic 
kind of journey they were about to undertake. Tlicrc was one for each of 
the advehturers, and four to carry the luggage, consisting chiefly of articles 
with which to pay for the hire of dogs and sledges. All were well armed^ 
while the dress of all was the same — Kolina adopting for the time the 
habits and a])pcarancc of the man. Over their usual clothes they put a 
jacket of foxes’ skins jvnd a fur-breast cover; the legs being covered by 
hare-skin wrappers. Over these were stockings of soft reindeer leather, 
and high strong boots of the same material. The knees were protected by 
knee-caps of fur ; and then, above all, was a coat with loose sleeves and 
hood of double decr-$kin. Tliis was not all. After the chin, nose, ears, and 
mouth had been guarded by appropriate pieces, forming together a mewk, 
they had received the additional weight of a pointed fur cap. Our three 
travellers, when they took their departure, looked precisely like three 
animated bundles of old clothes. ^ 

All were armed with gun, pistol, hatchet, and luinting-knifc, while 
the girdle further supported a pipe and tobacco poucli. They Itad not 
explained whither they were going, but the whole village knew that they 
must be about to undertake some perilous journey, and accordingly turned 
out to cheer them as they went, while several ardent admirers of Kolina 
were loud in their murmurs at licr accompanying the expedition. But tlm 
wanderers soon left the plain of Miour^ behind them, and entered on the 
delectable roads leading to the Frozen Sea. Ibilf- frozen marshes and 
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quagmires met them at every step ; but Sakalar rode first, and the others 
fullowcMl one by one, and the experienced' old hunter, by advancing steadily 
Avithout hurry, avoided these dangers. They soon reached a vast plaia> 
tiirce hundred miles aci'oss, utterly deserted by the human race; a desert, 
(‘omposed half of barren rf»ck and half of swampy quagmire, soft above, but 
at a foot deep solid and peifotual ice. Foi-tunately it now froze, hard, 
and the surface was fit to bear the horses. But for this, tho party must 
have halted, and waited for a severer frost. The rivers were not frozen 
when large in volume ; and the Aldana had to be crossed in the usual fiat* 
bottomed boat kept for travellers. At night they halted, and with a bush 
and some deer*8kins made a tent. Kulina cooked the supper, and the 
men searched for some fields of stunted half<frozcn grass to. let tho honscs 
graze. ‘ This was the last place where even this kind of food would b(» 
found, and for some days their steeds would have to live on a stinted 
portion of hay. 

On they went over the arid plain, which, however, affords nourishment for 
some trees, fording rivers, floundering through marshes, and still meeting 
some wretched apology for grass ; when, on the third day, down came the 
snow in a pelting cloud, and the whote desert changed in an instant from 
sombre gray to white. The real winter was come. Now all Sakalar’s in* 
tclligence was required. Almost every obvious sign by which to find liis 
way had disappeared, and he traversed the plain wholly guided by distant 
hills, and by observing the stars at night. This Sakalar did assiduously ; 
and when he had once started under the guidance of the twinkling lights 
of tho heavens, rarely was he many yards out at the next halt. He 
always chose the side of a hillock to ciiinp, where there was a tree or two, 
and half-rotten trunks with bushes to make a huge fire. 

It ^vas nearly dawn on the fifth morning after entering the plain, and Ivan 
and Kolina yet .slept. But Sakalar slept not. They had nearly reached 
the extremity of the horrible desert, hut a fiew danger occupied tho 
thoughts of the hunter. They were now in the track of the wild and 
saA'age Tchouktehas, and their fire might have betrayed them. Had 
t^akalar been alone, he would have slept in the snow without fire ; for ho 
knew the peril of an encounter with the independent Tchouktchjus, who 
have only recently been even nominally brought into subjection to liussin. 

The heavy fall of snow of the two previous days rendered the danger 
greater. Sakalar sat gravely upon a fallen trcc—a pipe in his mouth, and 
iiis eye fixed On the distant hori.son. For some time nothing remarkable 
caught his gaze; but at last he siiw a number of ilark objects on the snow, 
galloppiug directly towards the camp. Sakalar at once" recognised a 
number of reindeer. It was the Tchouktehas on their sledges, bounding 
with lightning speed along the frozen surface ! 

^ Up!’ crtcd the hunter. And when his companions were on their feet, 

* Quick with your guns!. The enemy are on us! But show a bold fronts 
and let them feel the weight of lead!’ 

Ivan and Kolina quietly took up their post, and awaited the orders of 
Sakalar* No time was lost, and fortunately, for the savages were already 
near, and were next minute alightmg from their sledges ; hand in hand they 
advanced along the snow, with their long ice shoes, to the number of a 
dozen. A simultaneous discharge of the heavy -metalled gun.s of tho camp 
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—•one of wUch, that of Sakalar, wounded the foremost man-checked Uieir 
career, and they fell back to hold a conference. It became evident at 
once that they W no firearms, which removed almost all idea of danger. 
Ivan and Kolina now proceeded to load the horses, and when all was ready, 
the whole party mounted, and rode off, followed at a respectful distance by 
the Siberian Arabs. 

The travellers, however,, received no furtlilr annoyance from them, and 
camped the next night qii the borders of the Toukoulane, at the foot of 
the mountains of Verkho-Yansk. After the usual repose, they began the 
severest part of the journey. Hugged rocks, deep ravines, avalanches, 
snow, and ice, all were in their way. Now they rode along the edge of 
frightful precipices, on a p«atli so narrow, that one false step was deatli ; 
now they forced their way through gulleys full of snow, where their horses 
were buried to their girths, and they had to drag them out by main force* 
Fortunately the Siberian horse., though small, is sturdy and indefatigable, 
living during a three months’ journey on laded grass and half-frozen half- 
rotten herbage. That evening they camped on the loftiest part of the 
road, where it winds through still elevated rocks. 

Tlie middle of the next day brought them to another plain not much 
superior to that which tliey had passed tlirougli, but yet less miserable- 
looking, and with the additional advantage of having yourtes here and 
there to shelter the traveller. The cold was now intense ; and glad indeed 
was Ivan of the comforts of his Siberian dress, which at first had appeared 
so heavy. The odd figures which Kolina and Sakalar presented under it 
made him smile at the notion which Maria Vorotinska would have formed 
of lier lover under a garb that doubled his natural volume. Several halts 
took place, and caused great delay, from the slippery state of the ice on 
the rivers. The unshod horses could not stand. A fire liad to be lit ; .and 
when sufficient ashes was procured, it had to be spread across in a narrow 
pathway, and the nags ]ted carefully along this track — one of the many 
artifices required to combat the rigorous character of the climate. And 
thus, suffering cold and sliort commons, and making their way for days 
through frosty plains over icc and snow, amid deep ravines and over lofty 
hills, they at length reached Nijnei-Kolimsk, though not without being 
almost wholly knocked up, especially Kolina, wlio was totally unused 
to such fatigues. 

They had now almost reached the borders of the great Frozen Sea. 
The vUkge is situated about eighteen degrees fartlier north than London, 
and is nearly as far north as Bootlua Felix, the scene of Captain Ross’s 
four years’ sojourn in the ioe. It was founded two hundred years ago by 
a wandering Cossa<}k ; though what could have induced people to settle hi 
a place whicli the sun lights, but never warms, is a mystery; where there 
is a day that lasts iifty-two English days, and a night tliat lasts thirty-eight; 
where tjbcrc is no spring and no autumn, hut a faint semblance of summer 
for three months, and then winter ; where a few dwarf willows and stunted 
grass form all the vegetation ; and where, at a cerUiin distance below the 
surflkde, there is frost as old as the ‘ current epoch’ of the geologist But 
byr^ay of compensation, reindeer and elks, brown and black b^rs, foxes 
squirrels, abound ; there are also wolves, and the iaatis or polar fox ; 
^ero are swans, and geese, and ducks, partridges and snipes, and in the 
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rivers abundance of fish. And yet, though the pn^ulation be now so 
scanty, and tli6 date of the peopling of Kolimsk is known, there was once 
a numerous race in these regions, the mins of whose forts and villages 
ai'c yet found. The population is about 5000, including the whole dis- 
trict, of whom about 300 are Kussians, the descendants of Siberian exiles, 
'fliey dwell in houses made of wood thrown up on the shore, and col- 
lected by years of patiencef and of moss and clay. The panes of the 
windows in winter are of ice, six inches thick ; in summer, of skins. The 
better class are neatly and even tastefully dressed, and are clean, which 
is the very highest praise that can be given to lialf-civilised as well as to 
civilised people. 

Tliey arc a bold, energetic, and industrious race. Every Lour of weather 
lit for out-door work is siujnt in fishing and lumting, and preparing food 
for the winter. In the light sledge, or on skates, with nets and spears, 
they arc labouring at each of tliese employments in its season. Towards 
the end of the long winter, just as famine and starvation threaten the 
whole population, a perfect cloud of swans, and geese, and ducks, and 
snipes, pour in ; and man and woman, boy and girl, all rush forth to the 
hunt. The fish come in next, as the ice breaks ; and presently the time 
for the reindeer Imiit comes round. Every minute of tlie summer sciison 
is consumed in laying in a stock of all these aliments for a long and 
dreary season, when nothing can be caught. The women collect herbs 
and roots. As the summer is just about to end, the herrings appear in 
shoals, and a new source of subsistence is opened up. Later still, they 
fish by opening holes in the newly-formed ice. Nor is Kolimsk without 
its trade. The chief traffic of the region is at the fair of Ostrovnoye, 
but Nijnei-Kolimsk has its share. The merchants who come to collect 
the furs which the adventurous Tchouktclias have acquired, oven on the 
opposite side of Behring’s Straits, from the North American Indians, halt 
here, and sell tea, tobacco, brandy, and other articles. 

The long night had set in when Ivan and his companions entered 
Kolimsk., Well it was that they had come, for the cold was becoming 
frightful in its intciisity, and the people of the village were much surprised 
at the arrival of travellers. But they found ready accommodation, a 
Cossack widower giving them half his house. 


IV.— The Frozen Sea. 

Ivan soon found himself received into the best society of the place. All 
were glad to welcome the adventurous trader from Yakoutsk ; and when 
he intimated that his boxes of treasure, his brandy and tea, and rum and 
tobacco, were to be laid out in the hire of dogs and sledges, he found 
ample applicantsj though, from the very first, all refused to accompany his 
party as guardians of the dogs. Sakalar, however, wlio had expected this, 
was nothing daunted, but, bidding Ivan amuse himself as best ho could, 
undertook all the preparations. But Ivan found as much pleasure in teach- 
ing what little he knew to Kolina as in frequenting the fashionable circles 
of Kolimsk. Stfll, he could not reject the numerous polite invitations to 
evening parties and dances which poured upon him. I have said evening 
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parties, for though there was no day, yet still tlie division of the hours was 
regularly kept, and parties began at five P.M., to end at ten. There was 
singing and dancing, and gossip and tea, of which each individual would 
consuuic ten or twelve large cups ; in fact, despite the pidinitive state of 
the inhabitants, and the vicinity to the Polar Sea, these assemblies very 
much resembled in style those of Paris and London. The costumes, the 
saloons, and the hours, were different, while tlie manners were less refined, 
but the facts were the same. 

When the carnival came round, Ivan, who was a little vexed at tlie 
exclusion of Kolina from the fashionable Kussiau society, took csire to let 
her have the usual amusement of sliding down a mountain, of ice, which 
she did to her groat satisfaction. But he took care also at all times to 
devote to her Ids days, while Sakalar wandered about from yourte to 
yourte in search of hints and information for the next winter’s journey. 
Ho also hired tlie rctpiisito vartoH^ or sledges, and the thirty-nine dogs 
which wore to draw them, thirteen to each. Then he bargained for a largo 
«tock of frozen and dry fish for the dogs, and other provisions for them- 
solves. But what mostly puzzled the people were his assiduo.us etforts 
to get a man to go with them who would harness twenty dogs to an extra 
sledge. To the astouishmeiit of everybody, three young men at hist 
volunteered, and tlu*cc extra sledges were then procured. 

Tlio summer soon came round, and then Ivan and his friends staHed out 
at once with the hunters, and did their utmost to be useful. As the natives 
of Kolimsk went during the cliaac a long distance towards Cape Sviatoi, 
the spot where the adventurers were to quit the land and venture on the 
Frozen Sea, they took care, at the furthest extremity of their hunting 
trip, to leave a deposit of provisions. They erected a small platform, which 
they covered with drift wood, and on this they placed the dried fish. 
Above were laid heavy stones, and every precaution used to ward off tlie 
isatis and the glutton. Ivan during the summer added much to life stock 
of hunting knowledge. 

At length the winter came round once more, and the hour arrived so 
long desired. The sledges were ready — six in number, and loaded as 
lieavily as they could bear. But for so many dogs, and for so many days, 
it was quite certain they must economise most strictly; while it was equally 
certain, if iio bears fell in their way on the journey, that they must starve, 
if they did not perish otherwise on the terrible Frozen Sea. Each narta, 
loaded with eight hundredweight of provisions and its driver, was drawn 
by six pair of dogs and a leader. They took no wood, trusting implicitly 
to Providence for this most essential article. They purposed following 
the shores of the Frozen Soa to Cape Sviatoi, because on the edge of 
the sea the}' lioped to find, as usual, plenty of wood, floated to the ^lore 
during the brief period when the icc was broken and the vast ocean in 
part fr<^.»« One of the sledges was less loaded than the rest with pro- 
visii9ns, ;^cause it bore a tent, an iron phitc for fire on the ice, a h^p, 
ai^, tlie few cookiug utensils of the party. 

Early one morning in the month of November— the long night still Jast- 
iiig— the six sledges took their departure. The adventurers had evoiy day 
exercised themselves mth the dogs for some hours, and w'erc pretty -pro* 
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fioicnt. Sakalar drove the first team, Kolina the second, and Ivan tho 
third. Hie Kolimsk men came afterwards. They took their way along 
the snow towards the mouth of the Tchoiiktcha river. The first day’s 
journey brought them to the extreme limits of vegetation, after which they 
entered on a vast and interminable plain of snow, along which the nartas 
moved rapidly. But the second day, in the aftenioon, a storm came on. 
'^I'he snow fell in clouds, the wind blow with a bitterness of cold as search- 
ing to tlie form of man as the liot blast of the desert, and the dogs appeared 
inclined to halt. But Sakalar kept on his way towards a hillock in the 
distance, where the guides spoke of a hut of refuge. But before a doxen 
yards more could be crossed, the sledge of Kolina was overturned, and a halt 
became necessary. 

Ivan was the first to raise Ids fair eoinpanion from the ground ; and then 
with much difficulty — their hands, despite all the clothes, being half-frozen 
— they again put the nartas in condition to proceed. Sakalar had not 
stopped, but was seen in the distance iiii harnessing his sledge, and then 
poking about in a huge heap of snow. lie was searcliing for the hut, 
which had been completely buried in the drift. In a few minutes the 
wliole six were at work, despite the blast, while the dogs were scratching 
liolcs for themselves in the soft snow, within which they soon lay snug, 
their noses only out of the hole, while over this the sagacious brutes put 
tlie tip of their long bushy tails. 

At the end of an hour well employed, the hut was freed inside from 
snow, and a fire of stunted bushes with a few logs lit in the middle. Here 
the whole party cowered, almost choked with the thick smoke, which, how- 
ever, was less painful than tlie blast from the icy sea. The smoke escaped 
with difficulty, because the roof was still covered with firm snow, and the 
door was merely a hole to crawl through. At last, however, they got the 
fire to the state of red embers, and succeeded in obtaining a plentiful 
supply of tea and food; after which, their limbs being less stiff, they 
fed the dogs. 

Wiile ‘they were attending to the dogs, the storm abated, and was fol- 
lowed immediately by a magiiitieeut aurora borealis. It rose in the north, 
a sort of semi-arch of light ; and then across the heavens, in almost every 
direction, darted columns of a luminous character. The light was as 
bright as that of the moon in its full. There were jots of lurid red light 
in some places, which disappeared and came again ; while there being a 
dead calm after tJie storm, the adventurers Jicard a kind of rustling sound 
in the distance, faint and almost imperceptible, and yet believed to he the 
rush of the air in the sphere ^f the phenomenon. A few minutes more, 
and all had disappeared. 

After a hearty meal, the wanderers lamidied into the usual topics of 
conversation in those regions. Sakalar was not a boaster, but the young 
men from Nijnei-Kolimsk were possessed of the usual cliaractoristics of 
hunters and fishermen. They told with considerable vigour and effect long 
stories of their adventures, mostly exaggerated— -and when not impossible, 
most improbable~of bears killed in hand to hand combat, of hundreds of 
deer slain in the crossing of a river, and of multitudinous heaps of fish 
drawn in one cast of a seine ; and then, wrapped in their thick clothes, and 
eveiy one’s feet to the fire, tlic whole party soon slept. Ivan and Kolina, 
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however, lield whispered converse together for a little while ; but fatigue 
soon overcame even, them. 

The next day they advanced still farther towards the pole; and on the 
evening of the third camped within a few yards of the great Frozen Sea. 
There it lay before them, scarcely distinguishable from the land. As they 
looked upon it from a lofty eminence, it was hard to believe that that was 
a sea before them. There was snow on the sea and snow on the land ; 
there were mountains on both, and huge drifts, and hero and there vast 
polinassL space of soft, watery ice, whicli resembled the lakes of Siberia. 
All was bitter, cold, sterile, bleak, and chilling to the eye, which vainly 
sought a relief. The prospect of a journey over this desolate plain, in- 
tersected in every direction by ridges of mountain icebergs, full of crevices, 
with soft salt ice here and there, was dolorous indeed ; and yet the heart 
of Ivan quaked not. He had now what he sought in view ; he knew there 
was land beyond, and riches, and fame. 

A rude tent, with snow piled round the edge to keep it firm, was erected. 
It needed to be strongly pitched, for in these regions the blast is more 
quick and sudden than in any place perliaps in the known world, pouring 
down along the fields of ice with terrible force direct from the unknown 
caverns of the northern pole. Within the tent, which was of double 
reindeer skin, a fire was lit ; while behind a huge rock, and under cover of 
the sledges, lay the dogs. As usual, after a hearty meal, and hot tea — 
drunk perle(‘tly scalding— the party retked to rest. About midnight all 
were awoke by a sense of oppression and stifling heat. Sakalar rose, and 
by the light of the remaming embers scrambled to the door. It wivs choked 
up by snow. The hunter immediately began to shovel it from the narrow 
hole through which they entered or left the hut, and then groped his way 
out. The snow was falling so thick and fast, that tlie travelling yourte was 
completely buried ; and the wind being directly oi)positc to the door, the 
snow had drifted round and concealed the aperture. 

The dogs now began to howl fearfully. This was too serious a warning 
to be disdained. They smelt the savage bear of the icy seas, whicli in turn 
had been attracted to them by its sense of smelling. Scarcely had the 
sagacious animals given tongue, when Sakalar, through the thick-falling 
snow, and amid the gloom, saw a dull heavy mass rolling directly towards 
the tent. He levelled his gun, and fired, after wliich he seized a heavy 
steel wood axe, and stood ready. The animal had at first lialted, but next 
inmuto he (Jamc on growling furiously. Ivan and Kolina now both fired, 
when the qnimal turned and ran. Biit the dogs were now round him, and 
Sakalar behind them. One tremendous blow of his axe finished the huge 
beast, and there be lay in tlie snow. The dogs then abandoned him, 
refusing to cat fresh bear’s meat, though, when frozen, they gladly enough 
accepjl^ 

:y again sought rest, after lighting an oil lamp with a thick widk, 
fin default of the fire, diffused a tolerable amount of warmth 
place occupied by six people. But they did not ^ep ; for tliough 
PPe of the bears was killed, the second of the almost invamble couple was 
Ipfobably near, and the idea of such vicinity was anything but agr^abk: 
These huge quadrupeds have been often Imown to enter a hot and' s^e 
all its inhabitants. The night was therefore far from refreshing, and 
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earlier hour than usual all were on foot. Every monnng the same routine 
was followed : — Hot tea, without sugar or milk, was s^f^owed to warm 
the body ; tlien a meal, which took the place of dinner, was cooked, and 
devoured ; then the dogs were fed ; and then the sledges, which had been 
inclined on one side, were placed horizontally. This was always done^ to 
water their keel— to use a nautical phrase ; for this water freezing they 
glided along all the faster. A portion of the now hard^frozeu bear was 
given to the dogs, and the rest placed on the sledges, after the skm had 
been secured towards making a new covering at night. 

This day^s journey was half on the land, half on the sea, according as the 
path served. It was generally very rougli, and the sledges' made but slow 
■way. The dogs, too, had coverings put on their feet, and on every other 
delicate place, which made them less tigile. In ordinary cases, on a .smootli 
surface, it is not very diilicult to guide a team of dogs, wlien the leader is a 
first-rate animal. But this is an essential point, otherwise it is impossible 
to get along. Every time the dogs hit on the track of a bear, or fox, or 
other animal, their hunting instincts are developed : away they dart like 
mad, leaving the line of marcli, and, in spite of all the efforts of the driver, 
begin the chase. But if the front dog be well trained, he dashes on one 
side in a totally opposite direction, smelling and barking as if ho had a new 
track. If his artifice succeeds, the whole team dart away after liim, and 
speedily losing the scent, proceed on their journey. 

Sakalar, who still kept ahead of the party, when making a wide circuit 
out at sea about mid-day, at the foot of a steep Jiill of rather rough ico, 
found his dogs suddenly increasing their speed, but in the right direc« 
tion. To this ho had no objection, though it was very doubtful wliat was 
beyond. However, the dogs darted ahead with tcrrilic rapidity, until they 
reached the summit of the hill. The ice was here very rough and salt, 
which impeded the advance of the sledge : but off arc the dogs, down a 
very steep descent, furiously tugging at tlie sledge halter, till away they fly 
like lightning. The hanicss had broken off, and Sakalar remained alone 
on the crest of the hill. Ho leaped off the navtas, and stood looking at 
it with the air of a man stunned. The journey seemed checked violently. 
Next instant, his gun in hand, he followed the dogs riglit down the hill, 
dashing away too like a madman in his long hunting- skates. But the dogs 
were out of sight, and Sakalar soon found himself ojjposed by a huge wall 
of ice. He looked back ; he was wholly out of view of his companions. 
To reconnoitre, he ascended the wall as best he could, tmd then looked 
down into a sort of circular Jiollow of some extent, where the icc was 
smooth and even watery. 

He was about to turn away, wlien bis sliarp eye detected something 
moving; and all his love of the (;haso was at once aroused. He recognised 
the snow-cave of a huge bear. It was a kind of cavern, caused by the 
fisdiing together of two pieces of ice, with double issue. Both apertures the 
bear had succeeded in stopping up, after breaking a hole in the thin ice of 
the sheltered pdim, or sheet of soft ice. Here the cunning animal lay in 
wait. How long he had been lying it was impossible to say ; but almost as 
Sakalar crouched down to watch, a seal came to the surface, and lay against 
the den of its enemy to breathe. A heavy paw was passed through the 
knle, and the sca-cow was killed in an instant. A naturalist would have 
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admirod the wit of the ponderous bear, and passed on ; but tlic Siberian 
hunter knows no such thought, and as the animal issued forth to seize his 
prey, a heavy ball, launched witli unerring aim, laid him low. 

Sakalar now turned away in search of his companions, whose aid was 
required to secure a most useful addition to their store of food ; and as he 
did so, lie licard a distant and plaintive howl. He ha^ened in the direction, 
and ill a quarter of an hour came to the mouth of a narrow gut between 
two icebergs. The stick of the liarness had caught in the fissure, and 
checked the dogs, who were barking with rage. Sakalar caught the bridle, 
which had been jCrked out of his hand, and turned the dogs round. The 
animals followed his guidance ; and he succeeded, after some difficulty, in 
bringing tlicm to where lay his game, lie then fastened the bear and 
seal, both dead and frozen even in this short time, and joined his com* 
panions. 

For several days the same kind of difficulties had to be overcome, and 
then they reached the sayha^ wlicre the provisions had been placed in the 
summer. It was a hirge rude box, erected on piles, and the whole stock 
was found safe. As there was plenty of wood in this place, they halted 
to rest the dogs and repack the sledges. The tent was pitched, and they 
all thought of repose. They were now about wholly to quit the land, 
and to venture in a north-westerly direction on the Frozen Sea. 


V.— On the Ice. 

Despite the fire made on the iron plate in the middle of the tent, our 
adventurers found the cold at this point of their journey most poignant. 
It was about Cliristrnas; but the exact time of year had little to do 
with the matter. The wind was northerly, and keen ; and they often at 
night luid to rise and promote circulation by a good run on the snow. But 
early on the third day all was ready for a start. Tlic sun was seen that 
morning on the edge of the horison for a short while, and promised soon 
to give them days. Before them were a line of icebergs, secniingly an 
impenetrable wall ; but it was necessary to brave them. The dogs, re- 
freshed by two days of rest, started vigorously, and a plain lull of ice being 
selected, they siujceeded in reaching its summit. Then before them lay a 
vast and seemingly interminable plain. Along this the sledges ran with 
great speed ; and that dtiy tliey advanced nearly tliA'ty miles from the 
land, and camped on the sea in a valley of ice. 

It was a singuhir spot. Vast sugar-loaf hills of ice. os old periuipB 
as the world, threw their lofty cones to the skies on all sides, while they 
rested doubtless on the bottom of the ocean. Every fantastic fonn was 
there : there seemed in the distance cities and palaces as white as chalk ; 
pillars and reversed cones, pyramids and mounds of every shape, valleys 
and lakes ; and under the induenee of the optical delusions of the locality, 
green fields and meadows, and tossing seas. Here the whole party rested 
soundly, and pushed on hard the next day in searcli of land. 

Several tracks of foxes and bears were now seen, but no animals were 
discovered. The route, however, was changed. Every now and then 
newly-formed fields of ice were .met, whicli a little while back had been 
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floating. Lumps stuck up in every direction, and mado^tho patli difficult. 
Then they readied a vast poliiias, where the humid state of’ the surface 
told that it was tliin, and of recent formation. A stick thrust into it m nt 
through. But tlie adventurers took the only course left them. The do^^s 
w'cre placed abreast, and then, at a signal, were laiindicd upon the dangerous 
surface. They flew rather than ran. It was necessary, for as they went, the 
ice cracked in every direction, but always under the weight of the nartas, 
which were off before they could be caught by the bubbling waters. As 
soon as the solid ice was again reached, the party halted, deep gi*atitudc to 
llesivcn in their hearts, and camped for the night. 

But the weather had changed. Wliat is called here the warm wind had 
blown all day, and at night a hurricane came on. As the adventurers sat 
smoking after supper, the ice beneath their feet trembled, shook, and then 
fearful reports bursting on their ears, told them tliat the sea was cracking 
in every direction. They had camped on an elevated iceberg of vast 
dimensions, and wore for the moment safe. But around tliem they 
heard the rush of waters. The vast Frozen Sea was in one of its mo- 
ments of fury. In the deeper seas to the north it never freezes firmly — 
in fact there is always an open sea, with floating bergs. When a hurri- 
cane blows, tlicsc clear spaces become terribly agitated. Their tossing 
vraves and mountains of ice act on the solid plains, and break them up at 
times. This was evidently the case now. About midnight our travellers^ 
whose anguish of mind Avas terrible, felt the great iceberg afloat. Its 
oscillations were fearful, ^akalar alone preserved bis coolness. TJio 
men of Nijnoi-Kolimsk raved and tore their hair, crying that they had 
been brought Avilfully to destruction ; Kolina kneeled, crossed herself, and 
prayed ; wliile h%an deeply reproached himself as the cause of so many 
human beings encountering such awful peril, llic rockiugs of their icy 
raft Averc terrible. It Avas impelled hither and thither by even huger 
masses. Now it remained on its first level, then its surface presented an 
angle of nearly forty-five degrees, and it seemed about to turn bottom up. 
All recommended themselves to (lod, and awaited their fate. Suddenly 
they were rocked more violently tlian ever, and were all throAvn down by 
tlie shock. Then all was still. 

The hurricane lulled, the Avind shifted, snOAv began to fall, and the 
prodigious plain of loose ice again lay quiescent. The bitter frost soon 
cemented its parts once more, and the danger was oA^er. The men of 
Nijnei-Kolimsk now insisted on an instant return ; but 8akalar was firm, 
and, though their lialt liad given them little rest, started as the sun AA'as 
seen above the horison. The road was feiirfully bad. All Avas rough, 
disjointed, and almost impassable. But the sledges had good whalcbono 
keels, and Averc made with great care to resist such difficulties. The dogs 
were kept moving all day, but Avhen night came they had made little pro- 
gress. But they rested in peace. Nature was calm, and morning found ' 
tlumi still asleep. But Sakalar w'as indefatigable, and as soon as lie had 
boiled a potful of snow, made tea, and awoke his people. 

They were now about to enter a labyrinth of toroacs or icebergs. 
There "was no plain ground witliin sight; but no impediment could bo 
attended to.. Bears made these then* habitual resorts, Avhile the w'olf 
skulked every night round the camp, waiting their scanty leavings. Every 
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«ye was stretched in search of game. But the road itself required intense 
care, to prevent the sledges overtuniing. Towards the afternoon they 
entered a narrow valley of ice full of drifted snow, into which the dogs 
sank, and could scarcely move. At this instant two enormous white bears 
presented themselves. The dogs sprang forward; but the ground was too 
heavy for them. The hunters, however, were ready. Tlie bears marched 
boldly on, as if savage from long fasting. No time was to be lost. Sakalar 
and Ivan singled out each his animal. Their heavy ounce ball struck 
both. The opponent of Sakalar turned and fled, but that of Ivan advanced 
furiously towards him. Ivan stood his ground, axe in hand, and struck 
the animal a terrible blow on the muzzle. But as he did so, he stumbled, 
and the bear was upon him. Kolina shrieked; Sakalar was away after his 
prize ; but the Kolimsk men rushed in. Two tired : the third struck the 
animal with a spear. The bear abandoned Ivan, and faced his new anta- 
gonists. The contest was now unequal, and before half an hour was over, 
the stock of provisions pras again augmented, as well as the means of 
warmth. They had very little wood, and what they had was used spar- 
ingly. Once or twice a tree, fixed in the ice, gave them additional fuel; but 
they were obliged cliiefly to count on oil. A small fire was made at night 
to cook by ; but it was allowed to go out, the tent was carefully closed, 
and the caloric of six people, with a huge lamp with three wicks, served 
for the rest of the night. 

About the sixth day they struck land. It was a small island, in a bay 
of which they found plenty of drift wood. Sakalar was delighted. He 
was on the right track. A joyous halt took place, a splendid fire was 
made, and the whole party indulged themselves in a glass of riirn — a liquor 
very rarely touched, from its known tendency to increase rather than 
to diminish cold. A hole was next broken in the ice, and an attempt 
made to catch some seals. Only one, however, rewarded their eflbrts ; 
but this, with a supply of wood, filled the empty space made in the sledges 
by the daily consumption of the dogs. Jiut the island was soon found to 
be infested with bears : no fewer than five, with eleven foxes, were killed, 
and then huge fires had to be kept up at night to drive their survivors 
away. 

Their provender thus notably increased, the pai-ty started in high 
spirits; but though they were advancing towards the pole, tliey were also ad- 
vancing towards the Deep Sea, and the ice presented innumerable dangers. 
Deep fissures, lakes, chasms, mountains, all ky in their way ; and no game 
presented itself to their anxious search. Day after day they pushed oii; — 
here making long circuits, thf3re driven back, and losing sometimes in one 
day all they liad made in the previous twelve hours. Home fissures were 
crossed on'bridges of icc, which took hom-s to make, while every hour the 
cold se^ed more intense. The sun was now visible for hours, and, as 
usual '^H^ese parts, the cold was more severe since his arrival. 

At ^t, after more tlian twenty days of terrible fatigue, there was seen 
iQil^iimg in the distance what was no doubt the promised land. The sledges 
yriitt hurried forward— for they were drawing towards the end of their pro- 
visions — ^and tlie whole party wfis at length collected on the summit of a 
lofty mountain of ice. Before them were the hills of New Siberia their 
right a prodigious open sea; and at their feet, as far as the eye could reach, 
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a narrow channel of rapid water, through which huge lumps of ice nishcd 
so furiotisly, as to have no tiihe to cement into a solid mass. 

The adventurers stood aghast. But Sakalar led the waj to tlie very 
brink of the channel, and moved quietly along its course until he found 
what he was in search of. This was a sheet or iloc of ice, large enough to 
bear the whole party, and yet almost detached from the general field. The 
sledges were put upon it, and then, by breaking with their axes the narrow 
tongue which held it, it swayed away into the tempestuous sea. It almost 
turned round as it started. The sledges and dogs were placed in the 
middle, while the five men stood at the very edge to guide it as far as 
possible with their hunting spears. 

In a few minutes it was impelled along by tho rapid current, but 
received every noW and then a check when it came in contact with heavier 
and deeper masses. The Kolimsk men stood transfixed with terror as they 
saw themselves borne out towards that vast deep sea whicli eternally tosses 
and rages round the Arctic Pole ; but Sakalar, in a peremptory tone, bade 
them use their spears, lliey pushed away heartily; and tlieir strange raft, 
though not always keeping its equilibrimn, was edged away both across 
and down the stream. At last it began to move more slowly, and Sakalar 
found himself under the shelter of a huge iceberg, and then impelled up 
stream by a backwater current. In a few minutes the much-wisheddbr 
shore was reached. 

The route was nidc and nigged as tliey approached the land ; but all 
saw before them tho end of their labours for the winter, and every one 
proceeded vigorously. The dogs seemed to smell the land, or at all events 
some tracks of game, for they hurried on with spirit. About an hour 
before the usual time of camping they were under a vast precipice, tuhiing 
which, they found themselves in a deep and sheltered valley, with a river at 
the bottom, frozen between its lofty ban^s, and covered by deep snow. 

* The ivory mine !’ said Sakalar in a low tone to Ivan, who thaiiked him 
by an expressive look. 


VI.— The Ivory Mine. 

The end of so perilous and novel a joiu-ney, which must necessarily, under 
the most favourable circumstances, have produced more honour than profit, 
was attained ; and yet tlie success of the adventure was doubtful. The 
season was still too cold for any search for fossil ivory, and the first 
serious duty was the erection of a winter residence. Fortimately there 
was an ample supply of logs of wood, some half-rottcn, some green, lying 
under the snow on the shores of the Imy into whicli the river poured, and 
which had been deposited there by the currents and waves. A reguhii* 
pile, too, was found, which had been laid up by some of tlie provident 
natives of New Siberia, who, like the Esquimaux, live in tlic snow. Under 
this was a large supply of frozen fish, which was taken without ceremony, 
the party being near starvation. Of course Sakalar and Ivan intended 
replacing the hoard, if possible, in the short summer. 

Wood was made the gi'oundwork of the winter hut which was to bo 
erected, but snow and ice formed by iar the larger portion of the building 
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materials. . So hard and compact did the whole maSs become when finished^ 
and lined with bear-skins and other furs, that a huge lamp sufficed for warmth 
during the day and night, and the cooking was done in a small shed by the 
side. 'J’hc dogs were now set to shift for themselves as to cover, and were 
soon buried in the snow. They were placed on short allowance, now tlioy 
liad no work to do ; for no one yet knew what were the resources of this 
wild place. 

A? soon as the more immediate duties connected with a camp had been 
completed, the whole party occupied themselves with preparing traps for 
foxes, and in other liunting details. A hole was broken in the ice in the 
bay ; and this the Koliinsk men watched with assiduity for seals. One or 
two rewarded their efforts, but no fisli were taken. Sakalar and Ivan, after 
a day or two of repose, started with some wirefully-selected dogs in search 
of game, and soon found that the great white bear took up his quarters 
even in that northern latitude. They succeeded in killing several, which 
the dogs dragged home. 

About ten days after their arrival in the great island, Sakalar, who was 
always the first to he moving, roused his comrades round him just as a 
party of a dozen strange men appeared in the distance. They wore short 
stout fellows, with long lances in their hands, and, by their dress, very 
much resembled tlie Esquimaux. Their attitude was menacing in the 
extreme, and by the advice of S^akalar a general volley was fired over their 
lioads. The invaders halted, looked confusedly around, and then ran away. 
Firearms retained, therefore, all their j)ri8tinc qualities with these savages. 

* They will return,’ said Sakalar moodily : * tliey did the same when 1 was 
here before, and then came back and killed iny friend at night. Sakalar 
escaped.’ 

Counsel was now lield, and it was determined, after due deliberation, that 
strict watch should be kept at all hours, while much was necessarily 
trusted to the dogs. All day one of the party was on tlic look-out, while 
at night the hut had its entrance well barred. Several days, however, were 
thus passed without molestation, and then Sakalar took the Kolimsk men 
out to hunt, and left Ivan and Kolina together. The young man had learned 
tlie value of his halt-savage friend : her devotion to her father and the 
party generally was unbounded. She murmured neither at privations nor 
at suflerings, and kept up the courage of Ivan by painting in glowing terms 
all his brilliant future. She seemed to have laid aside her personal feel- 
ings, and to look on him only as one doing battle with fortune in the hope 
of earning the hand of the rich widow of ITakoutsk. But Ivan was much 
disposed to gloomy fits ; he supposed himself forgotten, and slighted, and 
looked on the time of his probation as interminable. It was in this mood 
that one day he 'was roused from his fit by a challenge from Kolina to go 
and SCO if the sciils had come up to breathe at th(j hole which every morning 
was frtMSilfy broken in the ice. Ivan assented, and away they went gaily 
dovm to the bay. No seals were there, arid after a short stay, they returned 
towjiirds the liut, recalled by the distant howling of the dogs. But as they 
cam^ iicax, they could see no sign of men or animals, though the sensible 
brutii' still whined under the shelter of their snow heaps. Ivan, much 
suT^sed, raised the curtain of tlie door, his gun in hand, expecting to fiiid 
th{@otne animal was inside. The lamp was out, and tlic hut in total dark<* 
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rics9, Before Ivau could recover his upright position, four men leaped on 
iiim, and he was a prisoner. . 

Kolina drew back, and cocked her gun ; but the natives, satisfied witli 
their present prey, formed rouiul Ivan in a compact body, tied liis hands, 
and bade him walk. Their looks were sufficiently wild and menacing to 
make him move, especially as he recognised them as belonging to the^ 
warlike party of the Tchouktihas — tribe of Siberians, who wander about* 
the Polar Seas in search of game, who cross Behring’s Straits in skin-boats, 
and who probably are tlio only persons who, by tlicir temporary sojourn in 
New Siberia, have caused some to suppose it inhabited. Kolina stood un- 
certain wliat to do, but in a few minutes she roused four of the dogs, and 
followed. %!van bawled to her to go back; but the girl paid no attention to 
his request, detennined, as it seemed, to know liis fate. 

The savages hurried Ivjui along as rapidly ns they could, and soon entered 
a deep and narrow ravine, wliicli about the middle parted into two. The 
narrowest path was selected, and the dwelling of the natives soon readied. 
It was a cavern, the narrow entrance of which they crawled through ; Ivan 
followed the leader, and soon found himself in a hirgc and wonderful cave. 
It was by nature divided into several compartuwmts, and contained a party 
of twenty men, as many or more women, and numerous children. It was 
warmed in two ways — by wood fires and grease lamps, and by a bubbling 
semi-sulphurous spring, tliat rushed up through a narrow hole, and then fell 
away into a , deep well, that carried its warm waters to mingle with the icy 
sea. The acrid smoke escaped by holes in the roof. Ivan, his arms and 
legs bound, was tlirust into a sep.ua te compartment filled with furs, and 
formed by a projection of the rock, and the skin-boats wlncJi this primi- 
tive race employed to cross the most stormy seas. He was almost 
stunned ; he lay for a while without thought or motion, (gradually he 
recovered, and gazed around : all was. ni^>t, save aliovc, where by a narrow 
orifice he saw the smoke which hung in clouds around the roof escaping. 
He expected death. He knew the savage race he was among, who hated 
interference with their hunting-grounds, and whose fish he and his party 
had taken. Wliat, therefore, was his surprise when, from the summit of the 
roof, he heard a gentle voice wliisperiiig in soft accents his own name. His 
cars must, he tliought, deceive him. The hubbub close fit hand was terrible. 

A dispute was going on. !Men, women, and children all joined, and yet lie had 
hefird the word ‘Iy.*iii.’ ‘ Kolina,’ he replied in equally low but clear tones. 
As he spoke, a knife rolled near him. But he could not touch it. Then a 
dark form filled the orifice about a dozen feet above his head, and somc- 
tliing moved down among projecting stones, and then Kolina stood by him. 
In an instant Ivan was free, and an axe in his liand. The exit was before 
them. Steps were ciit in the rock, to ascend to the upper entrance, near 
which Ivan had been placed without fear, because tied. But a rush was 
heard, and the friends liad only time to throw themselves deeper into the 
cave, when four men rushed in, knife in hand, to immolate the victim. 
Such had been the decision come to after the debate. 

Their lamps revealed the escape of the fugitive. A wild cry drew all 
the men together, and then up they scampered along the rugged projec- 
tions, and tlie barking, of the dogs as they fled, showed that they were 
in hot and eager chase. Ivan and Kolina lost no lime. They advanced 
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boldly^ knife and hatchet in hand, sprang amid the terrified women, darted 
across their horrid cavern, and before one of them had recovered from her 
fright, were in the open air. On they ran in the gloom for some distance, 
when they suddenly heard muttered voices. Down they sunk behind the 
first large stone, concealing themselves as Avell as they could in the snow. 
Tlie party moved sloAvly on towards them. 

‘ I can trace their tracks still,’ said Sakalar in a low deep tone. * On 
Avhile they are alive, or at least for vengeance ! ’ 

^ Friends 1 ’ cried Ivan. 

^Father!’ said Kolina, and in an instant the whole. party were united. 
Five words were enough to determine Sakalar. The whole body rushed 
back, entered the cavern, and found themselves masters of i# without a 
struggle: the Avomon and children attempted no resistance. As soon as 
they were phiced in a corner, under the guard of the Kolirask men, a 
council was held. Sakalar, as tlie most experienced, decided what was to 
ho done. He kiiCAV the value of threats : one of the women was released, 
and bade go tell the meti Avhat had occun-cd. She was to add tlie offer 
of a treaty of pcactc, to which, if both parties agreed, the women were 
to be given up on tlic one side, and the hut and its contents on the 
other. But the victors announced their intention of taking four of 
the best-looking boys as hostages, to be returned whenever they were 
convinced of the good faith of the Tchouktehas. The envoy soon re- 
turned, agreeing to everything. They had not gone near the hut, fearing 
an ambuscade. The four boys were at once selected, and the belligerents 
separated.' 

Sakalar made the little fellows run before, and thus tlie liut was 
regained. An inner cabin Avas at once erected for the prisoners, and the 
dogs placed over them as spies. But as the boys understood Sakalar 
to mean that tlie dogs were to ‘eat them if they stirred, they remained 
still enough, and made no attempt to run away. 

A hasty meal Avas^noAv cooked, and after its conclusion, Ivan related the 
events qf the day, warmly dilating on the devotion and courage of Kolina, 
Avho, with the keenness of a Yakouta, had found out his prison by the 
smoke, and had seen him on the ground despite the gloom. Sakalar then 
explained how, on his return, he had been terribly alarmed, and had 
foUowed the trail on the snow. After mutual congratulations, the whole 
party went to sleep. 

The next morning early, the mothers came humbly with provisions for 
their children. They received some trifling presents, and Avere sent away 
in delight. About mid-day the whole tribe presented themselves unarmed 
within a short distance of the hut, and offered to traffic. They brou^t 
a great quantity of fish, which they wanted to exchange for tobacco. 
Sakalar, who spoke their language fVeely, first gave them a roll, letting 
them iHil^frstand it was in payment of the fish taken without leave. This 
at dissipated all feelings of hostility, and solid peace was insured. 

^fied was Sakalar of their suHerity, that he at once released the 

TCS. 

om that day the two parties were one, and all thoughts of war were 
.^obmpletely at on end. A vast deal of bloodshed had been prevented by 
gw concessions on both sides. Hie same result might indeed have been 
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come to by killing half of each little tribe, but it is doubtfal if the peace 
would liave been as satisfactory to the survivors afterwards. 


VII.— The Summer and Autumn. 

Occupied with the chase, with bartering, and with conversing with their 
new friends, the summer gradually came round. Tlie snow melted, the 
liills became a series of cascades, in every direction water poured towards 
the sea. But the hut remained solid and firm, a little earth only being 
cast over the snow. Flocks of ducks and geese soon appeared, a slight 
vegetation was visible, and the sea was in motion. But what principally 
drew all eyes were the vast heaps of fossil ivory exposed to view on the 
banks of the stream, laid bare more and more every year by the torrents 
of spring. A few days sufficed to collect a heap greater than they could 
take away on the sledges in a dozen journeys. Ivan gazed at his treasure 
in mute despair. Were all that at Yakoutsl^ he was the richest merchant 
in Siberia; but to take it thither seemed impossible. But in stepped the 
adventurous Tcliouktclias. They offered, for a stipulated sura in tobacco 
and other A'aluables, to land a large portion of llie ivory at a certain spot 
on the shores of Siberia by means of their boats. Ivan, though again sur- 
prised at the daring o^ these wild men, accepted the proposal, and engaged 
to give them his whole stock. Tlic matter was thus settled, and our 
adventurers and their new friends disperaed to their summer avocations. 

These consisted in hsliing and hunting, and repairing boats and 
sledges. The canoes of the Tcliouktclias were wholly made of skins 
and whalebone, and bits of wood; but they were large, and capable of 
sustaining grc«at weight. Their owners purposed to start as soon as tho 
ice was wholly ‘broken up, and to brave all the dangers of so fearful a 
navigation. They were used to impel themselves along in every open 
space, and to take shelter on icebergs from danger. When one of 
these icy mountains went in the right direction, they stuck to it; but at 
others they paddled away amid dangers of which they seemed wholly 
unconscious. 

A month was taken up iii fishing, in drying the fish, or in putting it in 
holes where there was eternal frost. An immense stock of setds’ flesh, 
of oil and fat, was laid in ; and then one moniing, with a warm wind 
behind, the Tchouktehas took their departure, and the small party of ad- 
venturers remained alone. Their hut was now broken up, the sledges put 
in order, the tent erected, and all made ready for their second journey. 
The sledges f ere not only repaired, but enlarged, to bear the heaviest 
possible load at starting. A few days’ overloading were not minded, as 
the provisions would soon decrease. Srill, not half so much could be taken 
as they wished, and yet Ivan had neai’ly a ton of ivory, and thirty tons was 
the greatest produce of any one year in all Siberia. 

But the sledges were ready long bifore the sea vras so. The interval was 
spent in continued hunting, to prevent any consumption of the travelling 
store. All were heartily tired, long before it was over, of a day nearly 
as long as two English months, and hailed the sight of tho first white fox 
with pleasure. Soon ducks and geese began to disappeaf, the fish sank 
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away, and >vcro rare, tlio bears came roaring round the camp, and then 
the scanty vegetation and the arid rocks were covered with a thin coat of 
snow. The winter at once set in with intense rigour; the sea ceased to 
toss and licavc ; the icebergs and fields moved more and more slowly ; 
and at last ocean and land were blended into one — ^thc night of a month 
was come, and the sun was seen no more. 

The dogs were now roused up, having been well fed during the summer; 
tlie sledges liarnesscd ; and the instant the sea was firm enough to sustain 
them, the party started. Sakalar’s intention was to tiy forced marches in 
a straight line. Fortune favoured them. The frost was unusually severe, 
and the ice thicker siiid more solid than the previous year. Not a single 
accident occurred to them for some days. At first they did not move 
exactly in the same direction as when they had come, making more towards 
the east; but they soon found traces of their previous winter’s journey, 
proving that a whole plain of ice had been forced away at least fifty miles 
during the tliaw. This was Sakalar’s explanation, but the men of Kolimsk 
persisted hi stating that they «rere going wrong. A dispute ensued, which 
threatened to break up the party. But Ivan declared he would pay no 
one who abandoned the guidance of Sakalar, and tlie three men obeyed. 

The road was now again rugged and difficult, firing was getting scarce, 
the dogs were devouring the fish with rapidity, and only half the ocean- 
journey was over. But on they pushed with desperate energy, every eye 
once more keenly on the look-out for game. But this time a stray fox 
alone rewarded their exertions. No man spoke. Every one drove his 
team in sullen silence, for all were on short allowance, and all were hungry. 
They sat on what was to tlie.m more valuable than gold, and yet they had 
not what was necessary for subsistence. The dogs were urged every day 
to the utmost limits of their strength. But so much space had been taken 
up by tlie ivor}', that at last there remained neither food nor fuel. None 
knew at wliat distaiiGe they were from the shore, and their position seemed 
desperate. There were even whispers of killing some of the dogs; and 
Sakalar and Ivan were loudly upbraided for their avarice, whicli had brought 
the party into such straits. 

^Scel’ said the old hunter suddenly with a delighted smile, pointing 
towards tlie south. 

The whole party looked eagerly. A thick column of smoke, rose in the 
air at no very considerable distance, curling up in dark wreaths, and then 
dispersing in light vapour through the air. This was the signal agreed on 
witli the Tchouktehas, wlio were to camp where there was plenty of wood, 
and guide them in the right direction by a continued beacon. 

Every hand was raised to urge on the dogs towards thie point. The 
animals, harigry and weary, pulled, but unwillingly. They were impelled 
forward, however, by every art; and at last, from the summit of a hill of icc; 
they saw the shore and the blaze of the fire. The wind was towards tfiem, 
and the atmosphere heavy. 'J'he dogs smelled the distant camp, and darted 
almost recklessly forward. The^ adventurers kept ready to leap in case of 
being overturned. " But the will of the animals was greater than their power, 
and they sank near the Tchoukteha huts, panting and exhausted. 

Their allies of the spring were true to their plighted faith, and gjivc them 
food, of which man and beast stood in the most pressing necessity. Dogs 
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and men ate greedily, and then sought repose. The Tcliouktohas had 
performed their journey with wonderful success and rapidity, and had 
found time to lay in a pretty fair stock of fish. This they freely shared 
with Ivan and his ptirty, and were delighted when he abandoned his whole 
stock of tobacco and rurn to them, and part of his tea. IVo days were 
spent in the mutual interchange of good offices, in repose, and in letting 
the dogs recover from their prostration. But no more time could bo 
siKired. There were many days yet before them, and certainly not provi- 
sions enough for tlie time. 

The Tchouktehas too had been four years absent in their wanderings, 
and were eager to get home once more to the land of the reindeer, and 
to their friends. They were perhaps the greatest travellers of a tribe 
noted for its faculty of locomotion. And so, with warm expressions of 
esteem and friendship on both sides, the two parties separated — the men 
of the east making their way on foot towards the Straits of Belu’ing, 


VIIL— The Voyage Home. 

Under considerable disadvtantages did Sakalar, Ivan, and their friends 
prepare for the conclusion of their journey. Their provisions wore very 
scanty, and their only hope of replenishing their stores was on the banks 
of the Vchivaya River, which, being in some places pretty rapid, might not 
be frozen over. Sakalar and his friends determined to strike out in a 
straight line. Tart of the ivory had to be concealed and abandoned, to 
be fetched another time ; but as their stock of provisions was so small, 
Jicy were able to take the principal part. It bad been resolved, aftesr 
some debate, to make in a direct line for the Vcjiivaya River, and thence 
to Nijnei-Kolimsk. The road was of a most difficult, and, in part, un- 
known character ; but it was imperative to move in as straight a direction 
as possible. Time was the great enemy they bad to contend with, because 
their provisions were sufficient for a limited period only. . 

The country was at first level enough, and the dogs, after their rest, 
made sufficiently rapid progress. At night they had reached the commence- 
ment of a hilly region, while in the distance could already be seen pretty 
lofty mountains. According to a plan decided on from*.<^je fin»t, the 
human members of the party were placed at once on short allowance, while 
the dogs received as much fbod as could be reasonably given. At; early 
dawn the tCut was struck, and the dogs were impelled along the banks 
of a small river completely frozen. Indeed, after a short distance, it was 
taken as the smoothest path. But at the end of a dozen miles they found 
themselves in a narrow gorge between two liills, and at the foot of a oiico 
foaming cataract, now hard frozen. It was necessary to retreat some miles, 
and gain the land once more. The only path whicli was now found prac- 
ticable was along the bottom of some pretty steep rocks. But the track 
got narrower and narrower, until the dogs were drawing them along the 
edge of a terrific precipice with not four feet of holding. All alighted, 
and led the dogs, for a false step was death. Fortunately the pathway 
became no narrower, and in one place it widened out, and made a sort of 
hollow. Here a bitfer blast, ahnost strong enough to cast them from their 
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feet, checked furtlior progress, and on that naked spot, under a projecting 
mass of stone, witJiout tii*e, did the whole party lialt. Men and dogs 
huddled logctlier for warmth, and all dined on raw and frozen iish. A 
few liours of sleep, however, were snatched ; and then, as the storm abated, 
they again advanced. The descent was soon reache<l, and led into a vast 
plain without tree or bush. A range of snow-clad hills lay before them, 
and through a narrow gully between two mountains was the only prac- 
ticable pathway. But all hearts were gladdened by the welcome sight of 
some argali^ or Siberian sheep, on thG%lopCv of a hill. These animals are 
the only winter game, boars and wolves excepted. Kolina was left with 
the dogs, and the rest started after the animals, which were pawing in 
the thin snow for some moss or half-frozen herbs. Every caution was 
used to approach them against the wind, and a general volley soon sent 
them scampering away to the mountain- tops, leaving three behind. 

But Ivan saw that he had wounded another, and aw'ay he went in chase. 
The animal ascended a hill, and then halted. But seeing a man coming 
quickly after him, it turned and tied down the opposite side. Ivan was 
instantly after him. The descent was steep, but the limit cr only saw the 
argali, and darted down. He slided rather than ran with fearful rapidity, 
and passed the sheep by, seekmg to check himself too late. A tremendous 
gulf was before him, and his eyes caught an instant glimpse of a deep dis- 
tant valley. Then lie saw no more until he found himself lying still. He 
had sunk, on the very brink of the precipice, into a deep snow hank formed 
by some projeclhig rock, and had only thus been saved from instant death. 
Deeply grateful, Ivan crept cautiously up the hill-side, though not without 
his prize, and rejoined his companions. 

The road now offered innumerable difficulties. It was rough anil uniivcii 
— ^now hard, now soft. They made but slow progi-ess for the next three 
ffiiys, while their provisions began to draw to an end. They had at least 
a dozen days more before them. All agreed that they were now in the 
very Avorst difficulty they had yet been in. The evening they dined on 
their last meal of mutton and tish they Avcrc at the foot of a lofty hill, 
which they determined to ascend while strength was left. The dugs 
were urged up the steep ascent, and after tAvo hours’ toil, they reached tlie 
summit. It was a table-huid, bleak and miserable, and the Avind was Loo 
severe to permit camping. On they pushed, and camped a little Avay 
down its sides. 

The next moming the dogs had no food, Avhile the men had nothing 
but large draughts of Avann tea. But it Avas impossible to stop, 'Away 
they hurried, .after deciding that, if nothing turned up by the next morning, 
two or three of the dogs must be killed to save the rest. Little was the 
ground tliey got over, Avith hungiy beasts and starving men, and all 
Avero glad to halt near a few dried larches. Men and dogs eyed each 
other suspiciously. The animals, sixty-four in number, had they not 
been educated to fear man, would liave soon settled the matter. But 
there they lay, panting and faint— to start up suddenly Avith a fearful howl. 
A bear was on them. Sakiilar bred, and then iii rushed the dogs, saA^age 
and fierce. It was ivorsc than useless, it was dangerous, fur the human 
^heuigs of the party to seek to sliai*e this windfall. It was enough that 
the dogs had found something to appease their hunger, 
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Sakalar, however, knew that his faint and w'cary companions could not 
move the next day if tea alone w'cre their sustenance that night. Tic 
accordingly put in practice one of the devices of his woodcraft. The 
youngest of the larches was cut down, and the coarse outside bark was 
taken off. Then every atom of the soft bark was peeled off the ti*ce, iind 
being broken into small pieces, was cast into the iron pot, iilrcady full of 
boiling water. The quantity was great, and made a thick substance. 
Koiuid this the whole party collected, eager for the moment when they 
could fiill to. But Sakalar was cool and metliodical even in that terrible 
hour. He took a spoon, and quietly skimmed the pot, to take away the 
resin that rose to the surface. Then gradually the bark melted away, and 
presently the pot was lilled by a thick paste, that looked not unlike ghu;. 
All gladly ate, and found it nutritive, pleasant, and warm. They felt 
satistierl wlien the meal was over, and were glad to observe that the dogs 
returned to the camp completely satisfied Jilso, which, under the circuin- 
stanccs, was matter of great gratification. 

In the morning, after another mess of larch-bark soup, and after a 
little tea, tJie adventurers again advanced on their journey. They 'were 
now ill an arid, bleak, and terrible plain of vast extent. Not a tree, not 
a sliriib, not an elevation was to be seen. Starvation was again staring 
tlicm in the face, and no man knew when this dreadful plain would end. 
That night the whole party cowered in tlieir tent without fire, content to 
chew a few tca-lcavea preserved from tlic last meiil. Serious thoughts 
were now entertained of abandoning their wealth in that wild region. But 
as none pressed tlio matter very hardly, the sledges wore harnessed agniii 
next morning, and the dogs driven on. But man and boast were at tl)o 
iast gasp, and not ten miles wore traversed that day, the cud of wliicli 
brought them to a large river, on the borders of wliich were some trees. 
Being wide and rapid, it was not frozen, and there was still hope. The 
seine was di-awm from a sledge, and taken into the w\atcr. It was fastened 
from one side to another of a narrow gnt, and tlicrc left. It was of no 
avail examining it until morning, for the dsh only come out at night, 

Tlicre was not a man of the party who liad his exact senses about him, 
while the dogs lay panting on the snow, their tongues hanging out, tlieir 
eyes glaring with almost savage fiuy. The trees round the bank w^ero 
large and dry, and not one had an atom of soft bark on it. All the 
resource they had was to drink huge draughts of tea, and then seek 
sleep. Sakalar set the example, and the Kolimsk men, to whom such 
scenes were not new, followed lus advice; hut Ivan Avalked up and down 
before the tent. A huge fire had been made, which was amply fed by the 
wood of the river bfink, and it blazed on high, showing in bold relief tlie 
features of the scene. Ivan gazed vacantly at everything ; but he saw not 
the dark and glancing river— he saw not the bleak phiin of snow-— his eyes 
looked not on the romantic picture of the tent and its bivouac-fire : his 
thoughts were on one thing alone. He it was who had brought them to 
that pass, and on,his head rested all the misery endured by man and beast, 
and, worst of all, by the good and devoted Kolina. 

There she sat, too, on the ground, wrapped in her warm clothes, her eye, 
fixed on the crackling logs. Of what was she tliinking? Whatever 
occupied her mind, it was soon chased away by the sudden speech of Ivan. 
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* Kolina,’ said he, in a tone which borrowed a little of intensity from the 
state of mind in which hunger had placed all of them, * canst thou ever 
forgive mo?’ ' 

* What ?’ replied the young girl softly. 

‘ My having brought you here to die, far aw’ay from your native hills?’ 

* Kolina cares little for herself,* said the Yakouta maiden, rising and 
speaking perhaps a little wildly; * let her father escape, and she is willing 
to lie near the tombs of the old people on the borders of the icy sea.’ 

* But Ivan had hoped to see for Kolina many bright happy days ; for 
Ivan would have made her father rich, and Kolina would have been the 
richest unmaiTied girl in the plain of Miour<? ! ’ 

* And would riclies make Kolina happy?’ said she sadly. 

* Yoimg girl of the Yakouta, hearken to me ! Let Ivan live or die 
this hour : Ivan is a fool. He left home and comfort to cross the icy seas 
in search of wealth, and to gain happiness ; but if he had only bad eyes, he 
would have stopped at Miour<5. There he saw a girl, lively as the hcaven- 
hre in the north, good, generous, kind; and she w'as an old friend, and might 
have loved Ivan ; but tlie man of Yakoutsk was blind, and told her of his 
passion for a selfish widow, and the Yakouta maiden never thought of Ivan 
but as a brother !’ 

^ AVhat means Ivan?’ asked Kolina, trembling with emotion. 

* Ivan has long meant, when he came to the yourte of Sakalar, to lay his 
w’caltli at his feet, Jiiid beg of his old friend to give him his child ; but Ivan 
now feiirs that he may die, and wishes to know wliat would have been the 
answer of Kolina?’ 

^ Bat Maria Vorotinska?’ urged the girl, who seemed dn'nming. 

‘ Has long been forgotten. How could I not love my old playmate and 
friend! Kolina — Kolina, listen to Ivan! Forget his love for the widow 
of Yakoutsk, and Ivan will stay in the plain of Vebivaya and die.’ 

* Kolina is very proud,’ whispered the girl, sitting down on a log near the 
fire, and speaking in a low tone ; ^ and Kolina thinks yet that the friend of 
her fiither has forgotten himself. But if he be not wild, if the sufferings of 
the journey have not made hun say that which is not, Kolina would bo . 
very happy.’ 

* Be plain, girl of Mionre — maiden of the Yakouta tribe ! and play not 
with the heart of a man. Can Kolina take Ivan as her husband ? ’ 

A frank and happy reply gave the Yakoutsk merchant all the satisfac- 
tion he could wish ; and then follow'ed several hours of those sweet and 
delightful explanations which never end between young lovers when 
first they have acknowledged their mutual affection. They had hitherto 
concealed so much, that there was much to tell; and Ivan and Kolina, who 
for nearly three years had livdd together, with a bar between their deep’ 
but concealed affection, seemed to have no end of words. Ivan liad begun 
to find his feelings change from the very hour Sakalar’s daughter volun- 
teered to accompany him , but it was only in the cave of New Siberia that 
his heart liad been completely won. , 

Bo short, and quiet, and sweet were the hours, that the time of rest 
passed by without thought of sleep. Suddenly, however, they were 
roused to a sense of their situation, and leaving their wearied and exhausted 
companions still asleep, they moved with doubt and dread to the water’s 
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side. Life was now doubly dear to both, and thoir fancy painted the 
coming forth of an empty net as the termination of all hope. But the net 
came heavily and slowly to laud. It was full of fish. They vrero on the 
well-stocked Vchivaya. More than three hundred fish, small and great, 
were drawn on shore ; and then they recast the net. 

* Up, man and beast!’ thundered Ivan, as, after selecting two dozen of 
the finest, he abandoned the rest to the dogs. 

Tlic aninials, faint and weary, greedily seized on the food given them, 
while Sakalar and the Kolimsk men could scarcely believe their senses. 
The hot coals were at once brought into requisition, and the party were 
soon regaling themselves on a splendid menl of tea and broiled fish. I 
should alarm my readers did I record the quantities eaten. An hour later, 
every indiviiliial was a changed being, but most of all the lovers. Despite 
their want of rest, they looked fresher than any of the party. It was de- 
termined to camp at least twenty-four hours more in tliat spot ; and tlie 
Kolimsk men declared that as the river must be the Vcliivaya, tlicy could 
draw the .seine all day, for the river was deep, its waters wanner than 
others, and its abundance of fish such as to border on the fabulous. Tliey 
went aecordingly down to the side of the stream, and then the happy 
Kolina gave free vent to her joy. She burst out into a song of licr native 
land, and gave way to some demonstrations of delight, the result of her 
earlier education, that astonished Sakalar. But when lie heard that during 
that dreadful night he had found a son, Sakalar Jiiinself almost lost liis 
reason. The old man loved Ivan almost as much as his own child, and 
when he saw the youth in his yourte on his hunting trips, had formed 
some project of the kind now l)rought about; but the confessions of Ivan 
on his last visit to Miourc^ had driven all such tluniglits away. 

^ Art in earnest, Ivan ? ’ said he after a pause of some duration. 

‘ In earnest !’ exclaimed Ivan laughing; ‘why, I fancy tlic young men of 
Mioiirc will find me so, if they seek to question my right to Kolina.’ 

Kolina smiled, and looked happy ; and the old hunter heartily blessed 
his children, adding that the proudest, dearest hope of lus heart was now 
within probable realisation. 

The predictions of the Kolimsk men were realised. The river gave them 
as much fish as they needed for their journey home ; and as now Sakalar 
knew his way, there was little fear for the future. An ample stock was 
piled on the sledges, the dogs had unlimited feeding for two days, and 
then away tlioy sped towards an upper part of the river, which, being 
bread and shallow, was no doubt frozen on the surface. They found it as 
they expected, and even discovered that the river was gradually freezing 
all the way down. But little caring for this now, on tlicy went, and after 
considerable fatigue, and some delay, arrived at Kolimsk, to tlie utter 
astouLshiuent of all the iulialiitants, who had long given, them up for lost. 

Great rejoicings took place. The friends of the three Kolimsk men 
gave a grand festival, in which the rum, and tobacco, and tea, whicli bad 
been left at the place as payment for tlieir journey, played a conspicuous 
part. Then, as it was necessary to remain here some time, while the ivory 
was brought from the deposit near the sea, Ivan ^nd Kolina were mamed. 
Neither of them seemed to credit the circumstance, even when fast tied 
by the Bossian church. It had come so suddenly, so unexpectedly on 
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both, that their heads could not quite make the aiTair out. Dut they were 
married in right down earnest, and Kolina was a proud and happy woman. 
The enormous mass of ivory brought to Kolimsk excited the attention of 
a distinguished exile, who drew up a statement in Ivan’s name, and pre- 
pared it for transmission to the White Czar, as the emperor is called in 
these parts. 

When summer came, the young couple, ^vith Sakalar and a caravan of 
merchants, started for Yakoutsk, Ivan being by far the richest and most 
important member of the party. After a single day’s halt .at Miour^, on 
they went to the town, and made their triumphal entry in September. 
Ivan found Maria Vorotinska a wife and mother, and his vanity was not 
much wounded by the falsehood. The ci devant widow was a little asto- 
nished at Ivan’s return, and particularly at his treasure of ivory; but she 
received bis wife with politeness, a little tempered by her sense of her 
own superiority to a savage, as she designated Kolina to her friends in a 
whisper. But IColina was so gentle, so pretty, so good, so cheerful, so 
happy, that she found her party at once, and tlie two ladies became rival 
leaders of the fashion. 

This lasted until the next year, when a messenger from the capital 
brought a letter to Ivan from the emperor himself thanking him for his 
narrative, sending him a rich present, his warm approval, and the office of 
civil magistrate in the city of Yakoutsk. This turned the scales 
wJiolIy on one side, and Maida bowed low to Kolina. But Kolina h?id no 
feelings of the parvenu, and she was always a general fivourite. Ivan 
accepted with pride his sovereign’s favour, and by dint of assiduity, soon 
learned to bo a useful magistrate. lie always remained a good husband, a 
good father, and a good son, for be made the heart of old Sakalar gkd. 
He never regretted his journey : lie always declared ho owed to it wealth 
and happiness, a high position in society, and an admirable wife. Great 
rejoicings took place many years after in Yakoutsk at the marriage of the 
sou of Maria, united to the daughter of Ivan, and from the first unto the 
last, none of the parties concerned ever had reason to mourn over the 
perilous journey in search of the Ivohy Mine. 


For the iiifonnation of the non-scientifio, it may be necessary to 
mention that tlie ivory alluded to in the preceding tale is derived from 
the tusks* of the mammoth, or fossil elepliant of the geologist. The re- 
mains of this gigantic quadruped are found all over the northern hemi- 
sphere, from the 40th to the 75th degree of latitude ; but most abundantly 
in tlie region wliich lies between the mountains of Central Asia and the 
shores and islands of the Frozen Sea. So profusely do they exist in 
this region, that the tusks have, for more than a century, constituted an 
important article of traffic — fumisliing a large proportion of the ivory 
required by the carver and turner. The remains lie imbedded in the 
upper tertiary clays and gravels ; and these, by exposure to river-cun-ents, 
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to the waves of the sea, and other erasive agencies, are frequently swept 
away during the thaws of summer, leaving tusks and bones in masses, and 
occasionally even entire skeletons in a wonderful state of preservation. 
The most perfect specimen yet obtained, and from the study of which the 
zoologist has been enabled to arrive at an accurate knowledge of the 
structure and habits of the mammoth, is that discovered by a Tungii- 
siiui fisherman near the mouth of the river Lena in the summer of 17D9. 
Being in tlui habit of collecting tusks among the debris of the gravel 
cliffs (for it is generally at a considerable elevation in the cliffs and river 
banks that the remains occur), he observed a strange shapeless mass pro- 
jecting from an ice-bank some fifty or sixty feet above the river ; dm'ing 
next sunimer’s thaw lie saw the same object rather more disengaged from 
amongst tlie ice ; in 1801 ho could distinctly perceive the tusk and flank 
of an immense animal; and in 1803, in consequence of an earlier and more 
powerful thaw, the huge carcase became entii*ely disengaged, and fell on 
the sandbank beneath. In the spring of the following year the fisherman 
cut off the tusks, which lie sold for 50 rubles (£7, 10s.) ; and two years 
afterwards, our countryman, Air Adams, visited the spot, and gives the 
following account of this extraordinary phenomenon: — ‘At this time I 
found the mammoth still in the same place, but altogether mutilated. 
The disco\xTer was contented with his profit for the tusks, and the 
Yakoutski of the neighbourhood had cut oft* the flesh, with which they 
fed their dogs; during the scarcity, wild beasts, such as white bears, 
wolves, Avolverines, and foxes, also fed iqxm it, and the traces of their 
footsteps 'were seen around. The skeleton, almost entirely cleared of its 
flesh, remained whole, with tlic exception of a foredeg. The head ivas 
covered with a dry skin ; one of the cars, w'ell preserved, w'as furnished 
with a tuft of hair. All these parts Jiave necessarily been injured in 
transporting them a distaiicG of 7330 miles (to tlic imperial museum of 
St Petersburg), but tlie eyes have been preserved, and the pupil of one 
y can still be cli&tinguislicd. The mammoth was a male, with a long mane 
on the neck. Tlie tail and proboscis were not preserved. The skin, of 
'which 1 possess tlircc-fourths, is of a dark-gray colour, covered with red-* 
dish wool and black hairs; but tlie dampness of tlic spot wlierc it had 
lain so long Iiad in some degree destroyed the hair. The entire carcase, 
of which I collected the bones on the spot, was nine feet four inclios high, 
and sixteen feet four inches long, without imduding the tusks, which mea- 
sured nine feet six inches along the curve. The distance from the base 
or root of the tusk to the point is three feet seven inches. The two tusks 
together weighed three hundred and sixty pounds English weight, and 
the head alone four hundred and fourteen pounds. The skin was of such 
weight, that it required ten persons to transport it to the shore ; and after 
having cleared the ground, upward.s of thirty-six pounds of hair were 
collected, whicli the white bears had trodden while devouring the flesh.* 
Since then, other carcases of elephants have been discovered in a greater 
or less degree of prcser>'ation ; as also the remains of rhinoceroses, mas- 
todons, and allied pachyderms — the mammoth, more abundantly, in 
the old world, the mastodon in the now. In every case these animals 
differ from existing species; arc of more gigantic dimensions; and, judging 
from their natural coverings of thick-set curly-crisped wool and strong 
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hair, upwards of a foot in leri^h, were fitted to live, if not in a boreal, at 
least in a coldly-tcmperato region. Indeed there is proof positive of the 
then milder climate of these regions in the discovery of pine and bii’ch- 
trunks, where no vegetation now flourishes ; and further, in the fact that 
fragments of pine leaves, bu*eh twigs, and other northern plants, have 
been detected between the grinders, and within the stomachs, of these 
animals. We have thus evidence that, at the close of the tertiary, and 
shortly after the commencement of the current epoch, the northern hemi- 
sphere enjoyed a much milder climate; that it was the abode of huge 
pachyderms now. extinct ; that a different distribution of sea and land pre- 
vailed ; and tliat, on a new distribution of sea and land, accompanied also 
by a diflerent relative level, these animals died away, leaving their remains 
to bo imbedded in the clays, gravels, and oilier alluvial deposits, where, 
under the antiseptic influence of an almost eternal frost, many of them 
have been preserved as entii'c as at the fatal moment they sank under the 
rigours of external conditions no longer flttcd for their existence. It has 
been attempted by some to prove the adaptability of these animals to the 
present conditions of tlio northern hemisphere ; but so untenable in every 
phase is this opinion, that it would be sheer waste of time and space to 
attempt its refutation. That they may have migrated nortliward and 
southward witli the seasons is more than probable, though it has been 
seated that the remains dimiiiisli in size the farther north they are found ; 
but that numerous herds of such huge animals slioiild have existed in 
these regions at all, and that fur thousands of years, presupposes an 
exuberant arboreal .vegetation, and the necessary degree of climate for 
its grow'tli and development. It lias been mentioned that the mastodon 
.and mammoth seem to have attained their meridian towards tlie close of 
tlie tertiary epoch, and that a few may have lived even into the current 
era; but it is more proliable Uiat the comineiioenieiit of c.xistiiig conditions 
was the proximate cause of their extinction, and that not a solitary 
specimen ever lived to be the coteinporary of m.an. 
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O NE of tho marks which distinguish countries ruled by the despotic will 
of one individual from tliose in which the government ivS the reflex of 
rlio popular will, is the existence of Secret Soideties, having for their object 
the overthrow of the established political system. Associations seeking to 
clfect desirable alterations in the constitution or administration of the 
govcnimont now exist in all civilised countries ; but it is obvious that their 
organisation, and the means by wliicli they propose to accomplisli their 
objects, must depend upon the circumstances that have called tliem into 
existence, and whi(!h they aim at removing. In countries in which the 
goverinnent emanates from the people, none but legal and constitutional 
means will be resorted to by those who desire to bring about changes 
which seem to them desirable in the political and s()cial system ; but where 
the people have no political existence, Tvherc the right of meetuig is denied 
them, and where the press is shackled by rc.strictions as impolitic as they 
arc unjust, such associations necessarily take a form which menaces the 
existence of government, and one too often inimical to social order. It is 
natural that men, smarting under the yoke of despotism, condemned to 
fi(‘rfdom or political nullity, should meet in private to discuss their wongs 
when they are forbidden to meet publicly ; and it is equally natural that 
despotic govenmicnts should regard every popubir movement witli jealousy, 
and keep a watchful eye upon all whom they have reason to suspect of 
being engaged in designs inimical to their authority. To avoid tlie intni- 
siou of spies, the association, even if it be mcrcly a political debating 
society, having at the cornincnccment no ulterior design against the 
government, will adopt a secret organisation ; to gmird against the admis* 
siun of those who might be induced to betray them, they will adopt an 
initiative oath, with the addition of certain mystical or symbolical cere- 
monies, calculated to make a deep impression upon the mind of the 
ncopliyte; and a password and countersign, that they may know the 
inembers, and that no other persons may surreptitiously gain admission to 
the place of meeting ; finally, some definite object is resolved upon, which 
the members engage themselves to accomplish; propagandist centres are 
establislied in various parts; and at length the society comes to embrace a 
system of affiliations more or less widely ramified. 

Such are, in most instances, the circumstances under which .secret 
societies have originated in modem times, and such the manner in which 
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they have invambly been organised. But for the evolution and growth of 
such a society it is not imperatively required that all the conditions here 
indicated should esist ; it may spring up under a constitutional government 
as well «is under a pure despotism, when the right of meeting is restricted, 
and the press is fettered by an unwise and jealous policy. The freedom of 
tlie i)rcss, the right of meeting in public to discuss political questions, and 
of petitioning for redress of grievances, are indeed more effectual safe- 
guards against the dangerous tendencies of secret societies than any exten- 
sion of popular rights which does not Include these; for while ^ecret societies 
of a political nature have kept France in a state of almost constant fer- 
mentation from the epoch of the Directory to the present moment, the 
only strictly secret society which has been engrafted upon tlie political 
movements of our* own country was that of the Dorsetshire labourers, an 
association local in its organisation, numerically weak, and of brief exist- 
ence. The cause of this difference in the mode of conducting the agitation 
of political questions in the two countries, the constitutions of which will 
bo found, upon an average of periods, to rest upon bases of etpial breadth, 
is obvious : in England tlie press is comparatively free, and the unenfran- 
chised classes enjoy the right of meeting in public to talk over their 
grievances and propose remedies ; and in France, whether under Napoleon, 
the Bourbons, Louis-Pliilippe, or President Bonaparte, the press lias been, 
except during the brief gusts of revolution, so cramped and fettered as to 
be anything but an index to the state of public opiuion, and the right of 
meeting lias only been exercised under i*estrictions and police surveillance, 
and often extinguished altogether. 

It is also worthy of remark, and a circumstance especially important at 
the present moment, tliat the sphere exposed to the dangerous influence of 
secret societies is always in propoi’tion to the extent of the base upon 
wdiich the constitution rests. The higher classes are always the first to 
initiate revolutionary ideas ; and when they have attained a degree of 
political freedom which enables them to exercise a certain control over the 
monarch, they become conservators ; the ideas of progress whicli they have 
introduced are then taken up by the middle classes ; and when these havo 
achieved their enfranchisement, the working-classes are naturally led to 
adopt simihir principles and views. The succession of great names with 
which we are presented in the progressive phases of the first French Revo- 
lution serves to illustrate this law of political progress : first, we have tho 
Count of Provence, the Duke of Orleans, and the Duke d’Aiguillon; then 
the champions of tlie burgessy, Lafayette, Bailly, and Roland ; and lastly, 
Marat, Robespierre, and St Just. It lias been exemplified in our own 
country ip the constitutional history of the last six hundred years — in tho 
Magna dliarta of the barons, the Reform Bill of the middle classes, and the 
more democratic Charter of present agitation. The history of the secret 
SQ^i^ es indicates the same course of opinion : tlie Illuminati, the Cai'bo- 
iSp^he Tugendbund, originated with the upper classes of society, while 
tW/associatioQS of more recent origin have for tho most part been con- 
fhied to the humbler orders. The attainment of political influence by one 
class has an inherent tendency to awaken a desire for participation in the 
class immediately beneath it ; and thus the gradual extension of popular 
rights enlarges the sphere in which alone secret societies are likely to exist, 
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until the tnmmg-pomt is reached at which the majority of the people are 
in possession of political power, and then the sphere of their- dangerous 
influence is narrowed by every new extension. Much, however, depends 
upon the national character or idiosyncrasy of the people, and still more 
upon the dcgi*ee of freedom allowed to the press. 

l^ecmasonry seems to have given the idea of the secret societies treated 
of in this Paper, and to have furnished them with much of their orgamsa- 
tion and machinery. The Masonic order, indeed, is but a transcript of 
society, traced from its primitive condition through the various phases of 
its progressive development, and all its gi*adcs have been conceived in the 
spirit of this idea. Every social grade, up to the rank 9 f pontiff and king, 
is more or less denoted by the diflerent degrees of the Masonic hierarchy; 
and though ranch of the conceptions and intentions of the original founders 
of the order appear to have been obscured by the lapse of time and the 
addition of many new and often ridiculous ceremonies, they can still be 
traced by the scrutinising eye of the social philosopher. It was probably 
the knowledge of these circumstances, and the applicability of Freemasonry 
to secret societies of a political tendency, which caused so much of the 
Masonic system to Ije adopted by the founder of the first association which 
comes within the scope of this paper. 

Tills was Dr Adam Wcisliaupt, professor of canon law in the university 
of Ingolstadt in Bavaria, who, May 1, 1776, commenced the initiation of 
members of the celebrated society of the lUuminatists, which exercised no 
small influence over the progress of the first hYench Kevolution. Its 
cu’owccl aim was, as its name imports, to illuminate the world with the 
aiirona of pliilosophy ; to ray forth from secret societies, as from so many 
centres, the light of science over all nations ; to difluse the purest prin- 
ciples of virtue; and to reinstate mankind in primeval innocence and 
happiness. The speculations of St Pierre, of Rousseau, and of Uelvctius, 
had tended in the same direction; and Morelly had previously pro- 
claimed to the world a moral code based upon the unwritten laws of 
nature, and a system of society which reproduced the idealities of Plato 
and More. Freemasonry supplied Weishaupt with the hierarchical organi- 
sation of the new order, and he derived from the same fertile soui’ce much 
of the machinery proper for the working out of his idea, adding to what he 
borrowed from the Masonic institution a variety of new mystical and 
symbolical ceremonies. A number of scientific men of liberal principles, 
as such men usually are— the nature of their studies tending to enlarge the 
mind,, and free it from tlie influence of antiquated dogmas, musty preju- 
dices, and old associations— gradually became absorbed into the society. 
Among these were Mesraer, the introducer of the mysteries of 
and founder of the psychological system to which he has given his name ; 
and the celebrated Condorcet, afterwards a distinguished member of the 
Girondist party in the French Convention. As the initiations increased in 
number, the system of affiliated societies was introduced, and lodges were 
opened in various parts of Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and France, tliose 
of each country being dependent upon the grand lodges, and the latter upon 
the central society at Ingolstadt. Among the members initiated in France 
were the Duke d’Orleans, Mirabeau, and the Abbd Sicyes. 
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The ulterior objects of the Illuminatists no sooner became evident, than 
they awakened the jealous fears of the despotic govemmentwS of Europe, 
and excited against them the prejudices of all who sought to uphold the 
crumbling institutions of the past. They were accused of designing the 
overtlirow of the European governments, the subversion of social order, 
and tlie annihilation of religion. Undoubtedly there were those among 
the Illuminati who would have hailed with satisfaction the repression of 
authority within the limits of a con.stitutional expression of the national 
will— who would luive regarded the complete extinction of feudalism as the 
dawning of a new era — and who w’ould have sang Juhilale over the wreck 
and ruin of priestly intolerance and superstition ; but they proposed to 
accomplish aims to them so desirable by the force of reason alone, relying 
confidently and solely upon the diffusion of knowledge as the most potent 
weapon of the innovator. If they laid the train which eventuated the re- 
volutionary cxplosidn of 1792, theirs was not the hand that fired it. But 
so great was the alarm which they created among those who knew that 
they held an absolute and undivided authority solely in virtue of the popu- 
lar ignorance, that the Freemasons sliarcd the suspicions with which they 
were regarded, and heavy restrictions wore, by an edict of the Emperor 
Joseph, laid upon all the Masonic societies in Germany, while in the 
Netherlands they were totally suppressed. 

The iuitlations, however, continued to multiply up to tlie time when the 
French Revolution enabled tlie Illuminatists to tear off the symbolic bands 
from the eyes of philosophy, and to lift the veil of mystery under which 
they sought to advance it. The mystery in which their proceedings were 
enveloped invested Illumiiiatism, to imaginative minds, with the halo of 
romance, and enthusiasm and tciTor were by turns worked upon by the 
chiefs of the mystic hierarchy. They even professed to raise the dead, to 
evoke apparitions, and to make their sepulchral voices heard in those 
lodges in which everything wore an air of strange and appalling mystery. 
The magic-lantern, little known at that time, was the means by wl)ich 
these illusions were effected. Cagliostro, a notorious Italian adventurer, 
who first introduced llluminatism into Franco by founding a lodge of the 
society at Strasbnrg, professed to have visions, to hold converse with the 
spirits of the departed, and by phantasmagorial illusions to shadow forth 
the events of the future. 

The Freemasons had in some measure justly drawn upon t^Iieir order 
the suspicions of the imperial government, for great numbers of them were 
initiated by degrees into the mysteries of the Illuminatists. The Masonic 
societies, which have in England no connection with politics, because the con- 
stitutioAsl form of government and comparatively free press of that country 
serve as vents for the emission of any superabundant political zeal which may 
exist, possessed a very different character upon the continent. Through- 
out Germany they were the conventicles of free thought, which enveloped 
itwlJ'4h mystery until the time should come when it might throw off its mask 
and lay aside mystic symbols. The Masonic lodges occupied among the 
^hatbtitutions of that day a place corresponding to that which is held in lite- 
Yaturc by the parable and the apologue, l^ederick II., intrenched amid 
.is woll-disciplmed armies, had allowed contempt for established institu- 
ions, and particularly for religion, to be freely propagated .in his domi- 
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nions; and by his assiduous cultivation of the friendship of Voltaire, and 
the favour shown by him to litci-ary men in general, he had given a new 
tone to popular opinion. The German princes had become initiated into 
the mysteries of Freemasonry, esteeming it the highest honour to be asso- 
ciated with the literati, and seeing nothing in the craft but a few gejieral 
principles of virtue and philanthropy, without any direct application to 
politics or societary science. Frederick had in his youth beem initiate<l 
at Brunswick by Alajor Bielfeld, and the Emperor Joseph liad at one time ' 
wished to be initiated at Vienna by the Baron do Bom, grandmaster of the 
Freemasons of Austria. 

The order of the Illuminati absorbed into itself all the Freemasons 
who were looking forward to the regeneration of society, the triumph of 
pliilosoph)', and tlie government of opinion'. They wished to commence 
with the minds the most advanced, that by the aggiTgation of these, the 
diflusion of the new idetis of the philosophy of progress might be more 
easily and rapidly effected. At first the princes of Germany were 
dazzled by the air of romance and mystery which the Xlluminatists coji- 
trived to tlu*ow around them ; and the founder of the order, forced to fly 
from Ingolstadt, found an asylum at tho court of Prince Augustus of 
Gotha. But when tho French Revolution began to loom threateningly 
upon the liorison, the Illuminati were regiirdcd as ils authors; and their 
])rincipk*8 were renounced by those whose eyes >vere opened by that evc'iit 
to their inevitable tendciicios. Royalty and aristocracy now rc'gardcd 
them with abhorrence ; and the Freemasons, as wc have scc‘n, fell under 
tlie same ban. It was they w'ho liad applied the match to the mine of 
passions that had slumbercfl since the Refonnation; it was they whose 
spells had evoked the terrible phantom of democracy ! At the first loom- 
ing of the danger, the llluminatists were eiicomitcrod by this royal repu- 
diation and condemnation ; but their secret organisation enabled them to 
elude the liand of despotic authority that was outstretched to crush them; 
and the melodramatic rapidity with which the events of the Revolution 
succeeded each other, soon rendered secrecy no longer necessar}^. Tlio 
French Revolution was the triumph of the llluminatists through tho 
members affiliated in France, apd their reply to the despotism wliich had 
menaced their eadatence in Germany and the Netherlands. The JJukc of 
Orleans was a member of the Jacobins, though distrusted by them ; the 
Abbd Sieyos, the champion of the had given to France the 

constitution of 1791 ; the voice of Mirabeau was potential in the Assembly; 
Condorcet, the philosopher of the Gironde, exercised by his genius an 
undoubted influence on public opinion; and Rojnime, a mystical' enthusiast, 
by his connection with Theroigne de Mcricourt, the Lais of the French 
Revolution, became a link between the llluminatists and Jacobins, and 
the populace of the faubourgs. 

The system of secret societies, in the natural order of things, could have 
no existence wliile democracy was in tlie ascendant, and while the existing 
government was a reflex of the national will; but when the reaction whicli 
succeeded the conspiracy of Tallien and Bamis had narrowed the basis of 
the constitution, and the government of opinion was upon the eve of being 
merged in a military dictatorship, it was natural that the system should 
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revive. At the time when the authority of tlie Directory passed into 
the hands of Bonaparte as First Consul, there existed at Besan^on an 
association called the Philadelphic Society, consisting of about sixty mem- 
bers, mostly young men, who, without having any pohtical object in view, 
were united by congeniality of disposition and tastes. The society was 
purely literary and philosophic ; Imt General Mallet becoming a member, 
determined to make it instrumental in effecting the restoration of the 
f Bourbons; an object which he was led to contemplate partly througli 
revenge at being rccaUed by Bonaparte from the command at Home, and 
partly from a desire to curb the despotic tendencies of the First Consurs 
disposition, which he thought could be effected by no other means. Not 
possessing sufficient tact or talent himself to remodel the society in con- 
formity with his ulterior views, he selected for that purpose Lieutenant- 
Colonel Oudet, who, though only twenty-five years of age, liad attained 
a high military reputation. lie was the son of respectable parents in the 
Jura Al})s, and had commenced his career of ams as a volunteer in the 
war of l^a Vendde ; his right arm had been twice fractured by a bullet, he 
had been wounded in the leg, the stroke of a sabre had slightly divided 
both lips in a vertical direction, and he had been again wounded at San 
Bartolomeo by the bursting of a shell. He had received only an ordinary 
education ; but he possessed a fertility of genius and a profundity of judg- 
ment wliich capacitated him for great undertakings, and the daring and 
resolution requisite to caiiy these out. 

Oudet was intimately acquainted with Freemasonry, and he resolved to 
apply his knowledge of the system to the reorganisation of the Philadelphic 
Society, in conformity with the views entertained by himself and MaJlet. 
He began by classifying the members in certain ranks, assigning to each 
certain duties defined and controlled by fixed laws ; and in order to conceal < 
his real design at the beginning, the better to insure eventual success, he 
threw over the new organisation of the society tlio veil of mystery and 
ianciful extravagance, lie divided the members into three classes, of 
which each was completely unacquainted with the functions of the other 
two ; while Oudet, as the founder and chief, wielded an absolute authority, 
and was thus enabled to concentrate the whole force upon any given 
point at will. Every member took an oath of secrecy and fidelity upon 
his initiation; and thus Oudet held in bis hands the strings of the 
secret machinery by which was directed every subsequent conspiracy 
against that grooving incubus which at length overshadowed not France 
alone, but all Europe. The avowed and ostensible objects of the society 
had been changed but little : the specious pretext of the new organisation 
being to nsaliso a type of moral perfection and a grand idea of society and 
civilij»ition ; but it was so organised as to be ready for action whenever the 
opportunity might offer. 

As soon as the primary organisation was complete, Oudet sent emissaries 
throughout the country, who established affiliated societies in the depart- 
ments ; hut these were composed only of the humbler classes. Thus were 
formed the Miquelets in the west, the Barbets in the south-east, and the 
Bandoliers in Switzerhxnd and Savoy. He likewise contrived to introduce 
Philadelphism into the army ; and three regiments of the line — ^two of light 
in&ntry, and one of .dragoons— were very soon initiated, and fomed into tho 
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afilllated societies of the Frbrta Bleus . . The first result of the military affilia.* 
tioiis was the conspiracy of Adjutant-General Arena, concerning which Bona- 
^wte never could obtain any certain information ; and for obvious reasons : 
Oiidet was the centre of many circles, and these, thougli links of one chain, 
exhibited no apparent connection. Without him, none of the links were 
perfect ; so that all the efforts of the astute and indefatigable Fouchd could 
never discover more than a few trifling ramifications. Suspicious, however, 
were excited ; and Bonaparte, alarmed by the very vagueness of the danger 
which threatened him, dismissed two generals and some other superior 
officers; and Oudet was sent. to join his regiment, then in garrison at St 
j\lartin in the Isle of Eh^. He was received with a burst of enthusiasm, 
which excited renewed distrust, but led to no discovery; and this first 
reverse increased tlio importance of the Phlladolphic Society without 
compromising any of Its interests. 

Among the arrested Philadelphians was a Captiiiii Morgan, against 
whom the only evidence was tliat of a man not belonging to the society, 
who asserted that he liad seen among tlic jewels of the accused some of a 
remarkable form. These were seized, and it was contended that they were 
the signs of some secret confederacy. Morgan was subjected to a rigorous 
confinement, closely interrogated, and threatened with perpetual imprison- 
ment luilcss he made the fullest disclosures. lie refused to give any 
explanation, and was found dead in his dungeon, having, as is supposed, 
committed suicide ; his breast was bare, and on it was tattooed the same 
figure as that displayed on tlie jewels which luid led to his arrest. This 
emblem aftemar^ became that of the Legion of Honour, tJio head and 
device alone being changed; and thus the symbol of a secret society 
became that of a national institution. * My brothers,* said Oudet, wljej> lie 
heard of the circumstance, Svho could have anticipated such a result? 
Bonaparte is our accomplice ; and it is the Legion of Honour tliat will 
destroy the tyrant.’ StiU suspicious of Oudet, the Consul shortly after- 
wards deprived him of his ri^, and banished him to Menale — a small 
village in the Jura Alps near his birthplace— with strict injunctions not 
to quit it. 

Among tlic general officers who were affiliated to the Philadelpliic 
Society, in addition to Mallet, were Moreau, Lahory, and Pichegru, the 
last having recently succeeded in effecting his escape from Sinnimari in 
Guiana, to which place he liad been banished for participation in a former 
conspiracy, l^om among these Oudet chose Moreau to succeed him as 
chief of the order, unfolding to him all the ramifications of his policy. 
Georges Cadoudal and Lajolais were also in the first class of the Phila- 
delphians, and a new conspiracy was entered into against the Consul. The 
motives which induced Moreau to engage in this affiiir were not sufficiently 
known by his cotemporaries themselves to inspire a hope tliat the com- 
plete details will ever become matter of authentic history. That the hero 
of Hohenlindcn, one of the most prominent instruments by which the 
Kevolution had been upheld against the antagonism of the crowned 
heads of Europe, should at this moment have become a pure monarchist, 
prepared to use all the influence of liis military renoum and moral credit to 
effect a counter-revolution, is scarcely credible. It is more probable that, 
aeeiDg the Bepublic about to become extinct, without any hope of a speedy 
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resuscitation, and dreading the consequences to France and to the liberties 
of Europe of military dominance in the person of one so ambitious and 
so imscrupulous as Bonaparte, he wished to establish a constitutional 
monarchy upon, the basis of a national compact with the Bourbons. A 
numerous party in the senate had privately offered him the dictatorship, a 
largo portion of the army would have hailed the event with acclanintion, 
and he i)osseKsed the confidence of four thousand officers, members of tlie 
riiiladclphic Society. It is undeniable, therefore, that ho held at liis com- 
mand all the elements of a countcr-rcvpUition ; but he was unwillmg to 
hazard so important an enterprise without being assured of the conciUTence 
of the Bourbon princes, and obtaining from them guarantees for the estab- 
lishment of liberal institutions. 

Pichegru was at this time in England, where he had been in close com- 
munication with tJic brotliers of Louis XVI. ; and from his former connec- 
tion with Jforcau in the Army of the Rhine, he sought an interview with 
that general, wlio was on bad terms with Bonaparte and his government. 
Moreau met him more than once ; but his prudence and his moderate prin- 
ciples alike revolted from the idea of restoring the Bourbons uncondition- 
ally, as was proposed by Pichegru. Neither was the scheme of the latter 
practicable, since the number of pure Royalists of the andm riffime was 
very inconsiderable; and Csidoiidal, so prominent in this affair, liad no 
other weight tlian wliat was derived from his personal courage and unquali- 
fied loyalty to the Bourbon cause. He luul uo national, or even Parisian 
reputation ; and Ivc felt that ho was only countenanced because he might 
be made useful. Moreau felt embarrassed by the connection with the 
Choiians; and despite his prudence and consummate sagacity, Ids cool 
and i»rofouud combinations were rashly and prematurely pushed forward 
by Lajolais and his associates, among whom were two of the Polignacs. 
He was frequently and impatiently urged to seize Bonaparte dead or alive ; 
but he constantly refused, deeming the time not yet favourable for the exe- 
cution of so bold a design. Moreau could not enforce upon Pichegru and 
Caduudal the obedience due to lum as tlio Philadelphic chief ; and as he 
persisted in refusing to participate in any movement against the Consular 
govenimciit without a guarantee for a constitutional basis of that of the 
Bourbons, his associates virtually deposed him from the chieftainship. 

The conspiracy was now directed by Picliegru and Cadoudal ; and the 
assassination of Bonaparte having been detenniued upon, about fifty 
Chomins were secretly introduced into Paris to execute the crime. The 
plan proposed was to attack the Consul on his way to Malmaiscm or St 
Cloud, overthi'ow his guards, and slay liim— the preliminary skinnish being 
supposed to give to the afifair the colour of a regular conflict. The exfsteime • 
of some such conspiracy as this liod beeu suspected since the af&ir of 
Arena, and the police had been on theialert ; but as ye^ they w'ere unaware 
of its ma^utude, and liad discovered nothing to implicate any person of 
distinetJ^V. A clue was at length obtained to the whole affair; and in 
Februi|yl804 the police succeeded in arrestmg Moreau, Pichegru, Cadoudal, 
the ipd more than seventy others. These arrests took, place 

three months after, tl^e banishment of Qudet to Menaie; and the ramifi- 
cations of the conspiracy remained unknown,^ and. no connection 'vvas sns- ^ 
pected between Oudet and Moreau, it was at tliis moment that, Bonaparte 
a ■ * ' 
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chose to put a period to the banishment of the former, and gave him tho 
commhsioii of major. He arrived in Paris just affcef the arrest of the con- 
spirators, resumed his original functions as chief of the Philadelphians, and 
proceeded immediately to concert a plan for th^ liberation of Moreau, in 
the event of his being capitally convicted. The First Consul knew Oudet 
to be his enemy, but he knew him to have formerly been a decided repub- 
lican; and deeming rightly that he would not engage in any scheme for tho 
unconditional restoration of the Bourbons, he never suspected . for a moment 
ids complicity in the plot of Pickegru and Cadoudal. He was thus enabled 
to rally around him a great number of Philadelphians, chiefly officers in 
Paris on furlough, with the design of rescuing Moreau in the event of his 
condemnation to death. It is this conspiracy which is alluded to by M. 
Beaucliamp, whoa was unacquainted with the entire facts, in his * I’rivato 
Life of Moreau.* * The disgraceful victory,’ says he, ‘ which Bonaparte 
gained over an enchained enemy, nearly (‘aused his own ruin. During tho 
trial of Moreau, there was a conspiracy formed to liberate liim by force, 
had he been condemned to death. The authors of this scheme were for 
the most part officers on furlough from the army. Tlic police, apprised of 
the fact, liad surrounded tlic Palace of Justice with troops and cannon. It 
seems certain that this military conspiracy was anterior to the pretended 
conspiracy of Morca\i ; and, moreover, that it was not the hesitation of 
Moreau which caused the failure of the conspiracy of Pichegrii, but the 
rash precipitancy of Pichegini which defeated the real plans of Moreau.’ 

The arrested conspirators were brought to trial before the chief criminal 
court of tlic department of the Seine. The association of names included 
in the indictment was singular. Picliegru, the conqueror of Holland — 
Moreau, the hero of Hohenlindcn — Polignao, an ox -noble of the old regime 
- -Cadoudal, the chief of the brigands of La Vendc^e ! The trial, which tasted 
fourteen days, created a most extraordinary sensation not only in Paris, 
but throughout France ; and the excitement was incrciised by the startling 
fiict of Picliegru being found one morning strangled in his cell — ^whetlier a 
suicide, or tho victim of assassination, is still involved in mastery and 
doubt. A verdict of guilty was returned against all the prisoners, but tho 
sentences were for some time defended. Vague rumours of plots, inflam- 
niatory placards posted up in Paris, anonymous letters of a menacing cha- 
racter, and so numerous as to alarm the government, excited the most vivid 
fears in the mind of Bonaparte that if Moreau was sentenced to death, his 
condemnation would be followed by some serious outbreak. The goveni- 
zne^t 'had failed to penetrate the secret of Philadelphy, and to discover all 
the hidden reifications of the plot, and the First Consul felt tJ^t hie might 
be standing on the brink of a volcand. Ho wished, yet feared to remove 
Moreau from tho path of Us ambition, and in his perplexity be sought the 
counsel of Murat. Fearing tliat the condemnation of JVloreau to death 
would occasion an outbreak which might be with difficulty repressed, and 
only at the cost of a terrible slaughter, and that the memory of his fate 
would tend to keep up a dangerous spirit of insubordiDatfon iu the anny, 
Murat proposed to spare the general’s life, but to reduce him to insignifi- 
cance by the ypry leniency of his treatment. The "First Consul was pieced 
with this suggestion, and acted upon it : Moreau was sentenced to two, 
years’ imprisonment, and subsequently retired to America, after disposing 
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of all hifl property in France. Polignac and his aristocratic associates were 
likewise spared, because their families liad recovered some of their former 
influence in France, and Bonaparte had no desire to irritate them at a 
moment wlien he required their countenance to his contenq)lated assumption 
of the imperial dignity. Ho would even have spared the life of Cadoudal, 
wliose indomitable courage inspired him with involuntary admiration ; and 
ho deHj)atclied a coniidoiitial agent to the prison in which the Cliouans 
were conlined, on the niglit which preceded their execution, to offer them 
tlicir lives on certain conditions. The officer found the condemned at 
prayers ; and addressing Cadoudal, told him that he came, iu the name of 
the -First Consul, to offer him a commission in the army— adding that tho 
lives of his companions would b'kewisc be spared, provided they earned 
such clemency by an unreserved renunciation of the hopeless cause of the 
Bourbons. ‘ That docs not concern me alone,’ returned the Choiian chief; 
‘ permit me to communiwitc your proposals to my comrades, that I may 
hear their opinions.’ He then repeated Bonaparte’s message, and paused 
for their reply. One of them, Biirban, rose up immediately, and shouted 
Vive Ic roi! The rest of the prisoners echoed the cry with one voice. 

‘ You see,’ observed Cadoudal, turning to the officer, ‘ wc have only one 
thought and one cAj—Vive k roi! Have the goodness to report faithfully 
what you have heard.’ The officer >sighed, and left' the cell ; and on the 
following morning the brave Cadoudal and Ids associates wtjto executed on 
the Place do Grove. 

Oudot remained the directing eliicf ol tho Philadclphio Society, and 
though personally absent on a mission to the south of FranCR, his mind 
was present in all the councils of the secret fraternity. Still resolved 
upon carrying out his original aim, he now devised a union of the Koyal- 
ists and Republicans, and the riiiladelphic Society eventually merged 
in that of the Olympians, tho members of wldch held the same prin- 
ciples and pursued the same- objects. . Several diplomatic agents of the 
.British court— pm-ticularly Mr Drake, the British envoy at Munich— 
were strenuously labouring at this tinm to excite a royalist outbreak in 
France ; and the treasonable corvospondciicc which rose out of these in- 
trigues was at length detected by Fouchf*, who was still engaged in 
endeavouring to unravel all the mysteries of the secret societies, from 
which had sprung the late military conspiracies— the Fhiladelphians and 
the Olympians. The latter, like the former, consisted chiefly of officers 
of tho anhy; and the transition from Fluladclphism to Olympianism 
was made on account of the discoveries by the police in connection ivith 
the fonnor system. Fouchd ha«l no sooner detected the correspondence 
with Drake, than he set a snare to entrap the British envoy, whom he 
actually decoyed into a direct correspondence with a sectet agent of the 
police. The letters were dictated by Bonaparte himself in his own cabinet, 
and the simple envoy replied to tliera in the full conviction of their 
authenticity. A passage occurs in one of these letters which, though not 
express or positive, clearly shows, by way of inference, tliat Oudet waa 
the person alluded to * The cliief of whom you desire particulars,’ says 
tlie writer, *is a man twenty-eight years of age, of a remarkable aiid dis- 
tinguished fipre. His bravery exceeds all praise ; he speaks with grace, 
and writes with talent. The Republicans Imve such entire confidence jxi 
10 
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him, that they, see, without the least inquietude, his familiar visits to the 
First Consul when he leaves the army to come to Paris, and pay his 
coutt to the ladies who grace the saloons of the Consular palace. If you 
desire my personal opinion of him, it is this ; his ambition is unbounded, 
and he plays with both Republicans and Royalists, using both to gain his 
own ends. I flatter myself with having gained his confidence. The First 
Consul doe^v all he can to conciliate him ; but there is only one mode of 
success — to yield up his own place in his favour.* 

The Marquis of Jouffroy acted as the agent of the Bourbon princes 
in negotiating with the secret societies, and through them with the 
Republicans. Lieutenant -Colonel Pyrault was to be the commandcr- 
in-chief of the military force by which their schemes were to bo car- 
ried into execution. It was ascertained at this time that Bonaparte 
was about to undertake a journey through the forests and mountains 
of the Jura, with an escort of only one hundred guards ; and it was re- 
solved to waylay ami capture him, if he were not slain in the skimnish. 
A provisional government was then to bo established, and negotiations 
opened with the Bourbons; the condition of whose restoration to the 
throne was to be made the establishment of a constitutional government 
similar to that of England. The daring scheme was frustrated ; and by 
the treachery of an officer of the army, instructed by Foucli^ for the pur- 
pose, so many of the secrets of the Olympic Smn'ety became known to the 
police, that its plans were rendered abortive, though the entire organisa- 
tion of the secret societies of this period was never fully discovered. Tlie 
British envoy at Munich having at the same time completely compromised 
both himself and liis govcniment, all his con*espondcncc with the secret 
agent of the French police was published by order of Bonaparte, who 
thus souglit to ovcrwliclm his enemies with confusion, and at the same 
time justify his seizure and execution of the Duke d’Engliicn. The 
elevation of the Consul to the imperial dignity followed immediately after- 
wards, and all the hopes of both Royalists and Republicans 'were for the 
present extinguished. 

In aiew years continental Europe was prostrate at the feet of Napoleon, 
and kings and emperors were themselves made to feel how galling were 
the fetters of despotism. Then the Prussian monarch, smarting under 
the humiliation imposed on him by the Gallic conqueror, and. seeing that 
Germans would not fight for a mere choice of despots, bethought him of 
the expedient of making the war a struggle for liberties which coul^ not 
be enjoyed under the yoke of Napoleon. Tlie war was no longer waged 
for legitimacy and absolutism, but for the liberty and independence of all 
peoples. Vague hints at representative government and a free* press were 
judiciously thrown out, and the low murmur of smothered patriotism 
immediately arose from the Rliine to the Elbe. The youth of Germany 
burned with patriotic ardour to earn liberal institutions for their country 
by tl^e expulsion of the French. It was a dream which their rulers never 
intended to realise ; but it served the exigency of the period. All Ger- 
many was speedily in a ferment of patriotic excitement, and it was solely 
because a new soul had been infused into her people that the campaign 
of 1813 differed so remarkably from those of 1806 and 1809. Napoleon 
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might shoot a Palm, and threaten a Hatzfeld with the same late; but he 
could not prevent tlio formation of aecret societies, by wJiich a nation was 
qufetly and mysteriously prepared for the struggle, awaiting the signal of 
their chiefs to start up into an aimed host. 

The Tugendbund, or * League of Virtue,’ which at this‘ time had its 
afiiliated societies tlwoughout Germany, was founded by the Prussian 
minister Stein. Napoleon, finding that Stein had committed himself in a 
letter, demanded his dismissal, and Frederick was fain to comply with the 
requisition, Hardenburg, wlio succeeded in the ministry, had been 
initiated into the Tiigcndbund, and under his auspices it continued to 
spread and flourish, until it numbered among its members princes, states'* 
men, genemls, authoi's, and students. Among the more prominent initia- 
tions ill the earlier stages of the League’s existence were those of Amdt 
the popular author, and Jahii, a professor of tlie Berlin Gymnasium, 
both of whom afterwards served in Liitzow’s volunteer corps, which formed 
part of the army of General Walmodeii throughout the campaign of 1813. 
When the war of liberation fimilly broke out, the Tugcndbimd had served 
its purpose as a secret society, and its members liastened to enrol them- 
selves in the volunteer coqis just referred to. It was formed and com- 
manded by Major Liitzow, with the view of acting as a guerilla force in 
the rear of the retreating Frcncli after Bluehcr's victory of the Katzbach, 
and rousing the whole population in the name of liberty and independence. 
Von Ense is of opinion that there were too many men fit to be officers in 
this legion, aiid that with a less proportion of princes, philosophers, and 
poets it would have done more real service. ‘ lint with the utmost tnith 
may we say,’ says lliclitcr, ^ that in Ltitzow’s volunteer coi'ps lived the 
idea of the vrar. The universal enthusiasm elevated itself here to a noble 
self-consciousness. Jn the other coips, this and tliat individual might 
attain the same high intellectual position that was the property here of. the 
whole body; every soldier entered with full sympathy into the dignity 
of his personal mission, and fought from a clear conviction, not from a 
blind impulse. . . . These men were all penetrated by the convictidh that, 
in the nature of things, no power merely military, no cunning of the most 
refined despotism, can in the long-i*un triumph over native freedom of 
thought and tried force of ivill. lliese men looked upon themselves as 
chosen instnimeiits in the hand of the -divine Nemesis, and bound them- 
selves by a solemn oath to do or to die. These men ivere virtually free 
while Germany yet lay in chains ; and for them the name of Free Coips 
had a deeper significancy tlian that of volunteer soldiera. Here the deed 
of the individual was heralded by the thought that measured inwwdly, and 
r<^iced in the perception of its capability.’ The prince, the philosopher) 
the ban! Iscrvcd under Ltttzow, as volunteers, in tlie humblest capacity. 
The Princo of Karolath, Steffen, Jahn, Theodore Kiirner, and maiiy othet 
consecrated^ames, belonged to this noble body. 

of the patriotic lyrics, ‘Lutzow’s Wild Chase,’ 

‘ Ba^HpiSycr/ and * Sword Song,’ fell by the rifie of a French sfiatp- 
shodl^n a fowling affray; and many of the Myre-and -sword’ heroes of 
of liberation— they wdiose patriotic effusions were the spells which 
raised Germaiiy from the slough of degradation into which Napoleon h ad 
plunged her-^ibttnd themselves subsequently im#'ured in the dmigeons of , 
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Spandau as revolutionists and traitors^ The object of their rulers was 
gained, and the iyarrior>bards of 1813^ tlie chiels of the T^gendbund^ 
being no longer necessary, were r<^drded as obstacles to the restoil^on of 
order ‘and the old regime. 

Freemasonry, as it was the parent of lllmnimitismi seems also to liavc 
knit the aid of its organisation, its symbolic ceremonies, and its mystic 
nomenclature, to Carbonarism, though the origin of this system is involved 
in^ mystery and doubt. The Carlionari of Naples had a tradition tliat it 
originated in Germany in the middle ages, and afterwards spread over the 
Nedierlands and France ; the Abb4 Barrucl states that it was established 
in Fmnce in the reign of Francis J.; and a French work, attributed to M. 
Charles Nodicr, asserts that the secret association of the Charbonniers had 
existed for ages in the Jiim. Be this as it may, it is certain that the order 
acted no conspicuous part in public affair^ until the commencement of the 
^present century. The Freemasons were established in Italy among all 
ranks, and the Illuminatists luid reckoned among their initiated some of the 
Knights of Malta, including Dolomieu. Lady Morgan states, in opposition 
to the, various opinions just noticed, tliat the Carbonari were at first a 
private association, formed fur the cultivation of political science on the 
principles of coiistitutioiuil liberty. ‘ In its original formation,’ she, says, 
* there were no mysteries to conceal, no forms to celebrate, no dogma, no 
secret. The league was that of intellect, of spirits ardent in the cause of 
liberty and of truth ; and, like the League of Lombardy, it soon embraced 
all that (leshed or deserved to be free.’ She acknowledges, however, that 
it is very difficult to arrive at the tmth with regard to the order; and 
indeed the Carbonari themselves knew not the precise means by which 
they were restored or reorganised — some attributing the work to a Ncapo< 
litan officer who had been some time in Spain, and others maintaining that 
the system was introduced at Capua in 1810 by a French officer. Nothing 
authentic in connection with the Carbonari, however, can bo discovered 
until ^period of five years later than the date just mentioned, when the 
affiliated lodges of the order began to be established in the Neapolitan and 
Homan States by Magliclla, ' This individual was a native of Genoa, and 
had bdin minister of police in the Ligurian republic; becoming subse- 
quently acquainted with Murat, he obtained, on tlie elevation of that per- 
sonage to the throne of Naples, the appointment of director-general of the 
poi^ and a seat in the council of state. Having urged Murat to declare 
ag^ihst T^appleon, and proclaim the independence of Italy, the Einperor 
9|idmed Maghella as a Genoese, and consequently a subject of EVance, and 
ii^i^ted and sent to Paris. He effected his escape from confinement 
in a &rlag mid romantic manner, returned to Naples, prevailed upon Murat 
to declare against the French Emperor, and immediately began to organise 
the Carlionarl as a means of effecting the complete independence of Italy. 

From the character of Murat, which must have , been well known to 
Ma^ieUa, it is probable that he was only regarded as anjinstrumeht, which 
a successful revolution would enable the conspirators to set aside. .|daghclla 
began; by propping a constitution for Naples, by which the power of Afurat 
would bd limited, ^d an inducemcme hdd out to the other Itelian states to 
Join' the contemplated ^vement. Ilie nobility and liigher chus^ of 
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Naptea generally favoured his endeavours, and the names of the first fami- 
lies in the kingdom were among the signatures to the address soliciting 
from Murat the oft-prpmised constitution. They saw their ancient privi- 
leges disappearing, and their feudal revenues diminishing, and they hoped, 
by means of a parliament, to transfer authority from the king to their own 
order. The army saw with jealousy and indignation French officers of all 
ranks employed in great numbers, and often in preference to their own 
countrymen, and hence were induced to make common cause with the 
nobility. 'Die inferior gentry of the provinces, and the rural classes, par- 
ticularly in Calabria and the Abruzzi, were indifferent or hostile to the 
constitution ; and it was to remove their prejudices against innovations, 
and to gain the entire people by degrees to his cause, that Maghella 
resolved to introduce among them the system of Carbonarism. While 
Murat was amused with the idea of becoming the sovereign head of the 
Italian league, the aristocracy supported the constitutional project for the^ 
Bi^fish purposes just alluded to, and was joined by the army; and the middle 
and lower classes had their patriotism, their devotion, and their pecuniary 
interest by turns appealed to, as the Carboiiai-o leaders depicted the future 
glories of Italian unity and independence, upheld the imitation of Jesus as 
the religious object of the order, and represented a large diminution of 
taxation as the inevitable result of the political changes which they were 
labouring to bring about. 

The grand lodge of the Carbonari was composed of honorary members, 
and of deputies from the provincial lodges, and was formed in the' city of 
Naples, where it was intended to be permanently established, as affording 
the most effectual means of concealment. It was the business of the gi’and 
lodge to grant dispensations, or charters of organisation, to new lodges, to 
make new Jaws and regulations, or to confirm such as were submitted for 
its approbation. It was also a court of appeal in all cases of dispute be- 
tween lodges or members, and formed for some time the centre from which 
ail the revolutionary movements of Southern Italy radiated. Allusion has 
already been made to the political aspect of Freeinasonry upon the contU 
neht; and we find that from the first establishment of the Carbonaro lodges, 
all ifreemasozis were admitted into them simply by ballot, and without 
undei^oing the initiation* and probation to which ordinary candidates were 
subjected, llie order was professedly founded on principles of religion and 
virtue ; and, as among the Freemasons, Odd-Fellows, Foresters, and other 
secret benefit societies, all conversation upon theological topics, or contrary 
to morality, was strictly prohibited in their lodges. The uninitiated were 
called Pagans, the initiated Good Cousins; and these were divided into 
dasses — ^Apprentices and Masters. The former consisted of tJie newly- 
initiated, jnembers, who, at the expiration of six months, were admitted to 
. the higher grade. All the members were required to preserve inviolable 
secrec y Jiu ceming the mysteries of the order and the business transacted 
in tUHodges, which latter those of one lodge were even forbidden to 
cmMpMbate to tliose of another. 

lodge was as rude and plain in appearance as the meeting-room of 
jp^acohins of Paris. The grand-master sat at the centre of the upper 
|pd, with a large block of wood before him to serve as a table^ an axe in 
' ^ hand, and before him a cruoifix. On his right and left,' behind similar 
14 ^ 
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blocks, were seated the secretary and Qrator. The Masters were ranged on 
benches on the left of the grand-master, ^d the 4pproiiticeB on the right; 
and at the lower end of the room were seated a master of the ceremonies 
and two assistants, the latter haying blocks of wood before them, and being 
provided with axes. The axes were used to strike upon the blocks to 
command silence, and to make other signals. The various aiticles used in 
the ceremony of initiation lay on the block of the grand-master, and five 
transparent triangles were suspended from the ceiling ; that over the grand- 
master's block contained the initials of the passwords of the second rank, 
that on the left various Carbonaro symbols, and the three on the right the 
initials of the sacred words of the first rank. The candidate for initiation 
was brought in blindfolded; and when the secretary had taken down his 
name, profession, and residence, he was questioned by the grand-master 
concerning sincerity, contempt of danger, morality, and benevolence. Ho 
was then led out, and made to pass tiirougli certain symbolical ceremonies 
of moral application, afier which he was again led into the lodge, and made 
to kneel on a white cloth before the grand-master, in which position, and 
amid solemn silence, the oath of secrecy was administered by the gi*and- 
master. As he pronounced the final words, ‘ So help me God,* the grand- 
master and assistants struck on the blocks with their axes, the bandage 
was removed from the eyes of the candidate, and he perceived the axes 
gleaming above liis head. * These axes,’ said tlie grand-master, ‘ will surely 
put you to death if you become pegured. On the other hand, they will 
strike in your defence wlicn you need them, if you remain Mthfiil.* Ho 
was then instructed in the secret signs and words of the order; and at the 
end of six months he underwent a new examination, and was initiated into 
the Carbonari of the second grade. Tliis second initiation consisted of a 
dramatic representation of the trial and tonnents of Jesus: the zYpprentice 
was made to pray, to drain the cup of bitterness, to wear a white robe, to 
be crowned with tlioms, to hold a reed in his hand, and to bear a cross. 
Tlien the Good Cousins asked his pardon of the grand-master and his two 
assistants, who represented Pilate, Caiaphas, and Herod; which being 
granted, he was made to kneel down on his left knee, with his right hand 
on the grand-master’s axe, and to take the following oath, wliicli is a reca- 
pitulation of that of the Apprentices, with additions ; — * I promise and 
swear before the, grand-master of the universe, upon my word of honour, 
and upon this steel, the avenging instrmnent for the perjured, to keep scru- 
pulously and inviolably the secrets of Carbonarisrn, and never to talk of 
those of the Apprentices before the Pagans, nor of those of the Masters 
before the Apprentices. Also not to initiate any person, nor to establish a 
lodge, without pennission, and in a just and perfect manner ; not to write 
or engrave the secrets ; to help, even with my blood, if necessaiy, the Good 
Cousins Carbonari, and to attempt nothing against the honour of their 
families. I consent, if 1 perjure myself, to have my body cut in pieces, 
then burnt, and the ash^s scattered to the wind, that my name may remain 
in execration with all the Good Cousins Carbonari spread over the face of 
the earth. So help me God.* 

He was then girded with a tri-coioUred scarf— blade, blue, and red, as 
symbolical of bh^coal, smoke, and fire, and . instructed in the signs and 
words of the second The sign of fellowship was made by pressing 

“ IS 
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the middle finger upon the right thumb of 'the member accosted ; the 
sacred words of the rank w^e Faith, Hope, Charity; those of the 
Becond rank Honour, Virtue,^ Probity. The first rank liad no password ^ 
that of the second rank was /em, and the countersign nettle. 

Two registers Were kept by the secretary of the grand lodge, called 
respectively the Golden Book and the Black Book. In the first were 
registered all the laws and regulations of the order, the elections of all 
the officers, the opening of all new lodges, and the minutes of such debates 
as were of general interest to the society. The Black Book was divided 
into two parts : in the first were inscribed the names, ages, professions, 
and residences of all unsuccessful candidates for admission into the order, 
with the names of the lodges in which they had been proposed, and the 
number of vot(',s by winch they were rejected ; the second part contained 
the names and rank of all members who had been expelled from the 
society for betraying its secrets. When a Carbonaro was guilty of per- 
jury, his name, written on a slip of paper, was burned in the presence of 
all the members of his lodgo; his memory solemnly devoted to general 
execration ; and notice of his expulsion sent to every lodge, where it was 
affixed to the wall, after being read by the grand-master to the assembled 
brethren. Though the Neapolitans arc notoriously the most immoral 
nation of Europe, the penal code of the Carbonari was remarkable for its 
austere severity : habitual association with vicious characters was punished 
by suspension for a period of from two months to one year ; and the same 
punishment was awarded to gambling, drunkenness, abandonment of fami- 
lies, and general dissoluteness of morals. Any attempt upon the honour 
of female members of Carbonaro families was punished by expulsion ; the 
seduction of female servants of Carbonari, by suspension for a tenn of 
from one year to three years ; and adultery, by suspension for a period of 
from two' to six years. No other society with members so widely dis- 
tributed ever sought to detach them from the state by means of a code of 
laws so distinct in its fonn, and so much at variance with those of the 
nation. Its members were forbidden to refer cases of litigation to the 
ordinary judges, until they liad been brought before the Counqil of Appeal 
of the grand lodges, and reason given for pennitting a furtlier investigation 
in a Pagan court. 

Admission to the first rank of Carbonarism was easily obtained; and 
whoever objected to being initiated in a full lodge, was allowed to go 
through the ceremony before three grand-masters in private. As nothing 
was trusted to the Apprentices, nothing was risked by multiplying them. 
The main object was to secure a numerous and organised body of men, 
ready to obey the commands of invisible superiors, and enter, at a word, 
upon any desperate undertaking. The inferior clergy were enrolled in 
great numbers ; a proof that the Homan hierarchy has for the last half 
centu ryj^ n endangered by its own members. Actuated by the same 
fcelin^P^nd opinions as many of the same order in France at the present 
dayj^J&iey promulgated, by every means in their power, the principles 
Carbonarism was instituted to uphold and advance, and openly took 
in the subsequent disturbances at Benevento, at Nola, at Salerno, at 

ilermo, and at Girgenti. The affiliations, indeed, increased among all 
'Classes with astonishing rapidity : in a few months from the opening of 
16 
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the grand lodge, tlie Carbonari numbered from 26,000 to 30,000. In 
some of the towns of Calabria and the Abruzzi tbe entire adult male 
population was initiated. Lanciano, for example, .though an inconsiderable 
place, contained 1200 Carbonari so early as 1814. 

In the lodges of the Carbonari absolute equality was observed ; social 
distinctions were set aside ; and the rich and the poor, the noble and the 
artisan, sat together on the same bench. So far was this carried, that an 
assassin, condemned to the chain, was permitted to take liis place in the 
lodge of the Castle of St Elmo at Naples, where he was confined with 
other galley-slaves ; and the commandant of the fort, himself a Carbonaro^ 
did not dare to exclude liim, but was obliged to sit by his side. ‘ Carbo- 
narism,’ says an initiatory discourse found upon one of the conspirators 
of Macorata in 1817, * presents itself without mystery to those who know 
how to understand it : it receives tlicm into its bosom, and elevates them 
to the couteniplation of nature, to the love of man collectively, to the 
hatred of oppression and despotism, to the knowledge of good and of all 
tliat is useful to society, and confirms the general system of truth and 
justice. Carbonarism teaches in its lodges the true end of existence, and 
gives rules of conduct for social life. It points out the means for diffusing 
the light of truth, and for disseminating tlie principles of philosophy and 
equality. It is to the sacred rights of equality that the Good Cousin must 
especially attach himself.’ 

The feeling of devotional ardour diffused among the Carbonari, and the 
circulation of a document professing to be a bull of Pius VII., encouraging 
them, induced a belief tliat they -were protected by that pontiff; and so 
convinced was Murat of the truth of this report, that one of his first 
requests, when he met the pope at Bologna, was, tiuit he would recall the 
obnoxious bull. Pius assured him tliat the document was a forgery ; and 
no sooner had he returned to Rome, than he fulminated an edict against 
secret societies, in which category the Freemasons were included. About 
this time the project of establishing a counterpoise to the Carbonari was 
conceived by Cardinal Ruffo, who obtained a list of the brigands who had 
been concerned in the sanguinary scenes of 1799, and formed them into 
the Secret Association of the Holy Faith. Its members swore to obey 
his orders, to defend the Catholic faith, and to use every means to ex- 
terminate all Jansenists, Moliiiists, Economists, lUuminatists, Freemasons, 
and Carbonari. . The last-mentioned continued to increase; and an implac- 
able hatred arose between the rival orders. Disturbances ensued, and the 
public tranquillity was often endangered by the tumults arising out of 
their relentless hostility to each other. It was clearly the policy of Murat 
to support the Carbonari ; but ho knew that his throne was being sapped 
by both societies, and he instituted judicial proceedings against them, wliicli 
resulted in the exeention of several persons. The Carbonari saw tliat his 
power was tottering ; they read his doom in the proceedings of the Congress 
of Vienna, and prepared for triumph and revenge. By exciting insubordi* 
nation in the army, whole battalions were induced to desert; and his preci- 
pitate retreat after the battle of Tolentino was a necessity brought about 
by their machinations. Conceiving that they held the game in their own 
hands, the Carbonari sent deputies into Sicily to offer the kingdom 
gratuitously to the deposed Ferdinand. The Chevalier do Medici treated 
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with them; they demanded the establishment of a constitution, and a 
formal recognition of their society. These teisns were refused ; and the 
Carbonari saw that they had no more to hope for from Ferdinand than 
i&om Murat. The successes of the Austrians under Bianchi jin 1815 put 
sn end for the tiir^ to the intrigues of Maghella and his associates, and 
the former was arrested, and confined in a fortress in Hungary. After 
some time, he was given up to the king of Sardinia, by whom he was again 
iniprisoned twelve months in the fortress of Fenestrelles. 

The return of Ferdinand to Naples was followed by frightful massacres 
and excesses committed by the Santa Fedists, the members- of Cardinal 
Kuffo’s secret society of the Holy Faith, upon the Carbonari and their 
families. The Prince of Canosa, minister of police, secretly encouraged 
the Santa Fedists, and distributed among them 20,000 muskets, procured 
from the government arsenals, or purchased for the purpose. Two of Jiis 
colleagues in the administration, disgusted and horrified by the outrages 
perpetrated by the Santa Fedists, urged their suppression; but Canosa 
openly avowed the policy of protecting and favouring them, as a means of 
exterminating the Carbonari. The latter took additional precautions for 
their safety, drew tlie bands of their union closer, and renewed thoir oaths 
of mutual assistance and defence. Tlie terror inspired by the Santa Fedists, 
tho dread of a terrible retaliation by the Carbonari, and the representations 
of some of his ministers, at length induced the king to deprive Canosa of 
liis office, and banish him from his dominions. He left Naples in June 
1816; and the king about the same time gave General Nunziante, the 
military commandant of Calabria, a secret commission to collect informa- 
tion respecting tho numbers and organisation of the Carbonari, mth a view 
to their suppression. The general succeeded in corrupting a member of 
the order ; but shortly afterwards the body of the man was found pierced 
with numerous wounds, and with a paper affixed to it addressed to the 
general, exhorting him to relinquish the undertaking, unless he wished to 
share the fate of tho perjurer and traitor. Nunziante accordingly sent 
information to Naples that the means at his disposal were wholly inade- 
quate to suppress the Carbonari, whose number in Calabria alone he 
estimated at 60,000 or 60,000. 

The Carbonari do not appear to have extended their lodges beyond Italy 
until 1821 ; but tho restoration of the Bourbons in France, and of abso- 
lutism in Germany, was naturally followed by the formation of similar 
societies in those countries. In 1816, a secret society, called the Associated 
Patriots, was formed in France by one Plcignier, a currier, and Carbonneau, 
an engraver. The central society was seated at Paris, but it had affilia- 
tions at Amicus, Lyons, Nismes, and Grenoble. It embraced numerous 
members in a higher rank of life than its founders, chiefly military officers 
and civil functionaries displaced by the Restoration, lliey distributed a 
great number of inflammatory circulars ; and availing themselves of tho 
wide-spread discontent engendered by recent events, they excited disturb- 
ances at Lyons and Tarrascon, and kept Nismes in a state of continual 
agitation and tumult. The unemployed workmen of Paris and Lyons, and 
the disbanded soldiers of tho army of Napoleon, were tho sources from 
which they drew the mass of the members. At length it was resolved, by 
a simultaneous rising in Grenoble and Paris, to capture the Duchess of 
IS 
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Berri on her way to the capital— to seize or destroy the whole of the royal 
family— and set up a provisional government, prepaEiatory to the establish, 
ment of a republic. The plan of operations was, to enter the l^iilerles 
during the night by a subterranean passage worked from a sewer ; and as 
Paris was very slenderly garrisoned at the time, and piincipally by British 
regiments, the daring project might have been attended with success ; but 
one of the initiated betrayed the conspiracj|to the police, and thus fhis* 
trated it. Numerous an*ests were made; and the prisoners being consigned 
to the rigorous justice of the ai*bitrary provostal courts, most of them were 
capibiUy condemned and executed. In the communes around Grenoble, 
however, an actual insurrection took place, large bodies of peasantry sud« 
denly rising in arms, and marching upon the town, under the command of 
one Didier, a gray-headed veteran of sixty-four. General Donnadieu, the 
military comman^iut of Grenoble, though the force at his disposal was 
small, succeeded in repulsing the insurgents ; and pursuing them with 
merciless rigour, massacred more than a hundred of them, and took a great 
many prisoners. Didier escaped for the moment into Savoy; but being 
delivered up by the Sardinian authorities, ho was publicly executed, to- 
gether with twenty-one of liis fellow-insurgents. 

In 1817 the Carbonari again began to excite the apprehensions of the 
Neapolitan government by an extensive distribution of printed papers, in 
which they demanded a constitution from the king, and excited the people 
to withhold payment of all taxes in the event of his refusal. The commis- 
sioner Intoiiti was despatched by the government to Foggia, the cliiof town 
of the Capitinata, in which province the Carbonari were most active, though 
their manifestoes had been largely circulated thi*ough the adjoining districts 
of Lecce, Bari, and Avelliuo. lie was intrusted with unlimited authority 
to suppress the Carbonari, even to the extent of executing suspected per- 
sons without trial ; but he preferred milder and more moderate means, and 
did not even acquaint the local authorities with the natiu’e of liis commis- 
sion. He had been an attorney at Foggia, and was acquainted with many 
of the Carbonaro leaders in that district. These he summoned to his 
presence, and represented to them that it .was impossible for the king to 
yield to their demand for a constitution, as neither the Emperor of Austria, 
whose troops were still on the frontiers, nor the other allied powers of the 
north, would consent to such a measure. Through his persuasive measures 
tranquillity was preserved, and the operations of the Carbonari in the 
kingdom of Naples were for some time suspended. 

In Calabria and the Abruzzi, however, three new associations of a 
secret nature had sprung from Girbonarism— namely, the Fbiladel- 
phians, the Reformed European Patriots, and the Decided. The lodges of 
the first-named society were called camiw, and consisted of 300 or 400 
members each ; those of the Patriots were c^ed sqt^rona^ each containing 
from forty to sixty members. Tlie organisation of both these societies 
was military. There were in 1817 no less tlian 117 camps and squadr<Mw 
in the province of Lecce alone, and they began at tliat time to organise a 
corps of cav^iy.* Their sittings were at first held by night, and their 
lodges carefully guarded by seutinels. Their military exercises took place 
in solitary houses,* or in suppressed and deserted monasteries ; but Rowing 
bolder by^degrees, they were soon seen perfonning their evolutions by day. 
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and in the open air. Many of them had firearms, and all of them had 
poniards! The seal used hy these two societies, and found impressed on 
their dispensations and certificates, bore the figure of T^erty holding the 
t^irygian cap on a pike, and leaning upon the Roman fasces and axe. A 
similar seal, with ifne addition of a serpent, which the goddess tramples 
upon, was used by the Carbonari, and the device of the fasces and axe oftep 
ap[)cars in their dispensationn and other papers. The Reformed Europeiiu 
Patriots had also a second seal, with the device of the sun enclosed within 
tAVO triangles. The l^ecided were less numerous, but surrounded with 
every circumstance which could invest them with terror. Jt embraced 
the i^natics of the movement party; men expelled from tho Carbonari for 
their offences ; those Avhom political enthusiasm had liurried into crime ; 
and those who Averc pursued Avith unrelenting rigour by tho government, 
and could find safety only in joining themselves to others of equally 
desperate fortunes. The .symbols of lightning darting from a cloud and 
striking crowns and mitres— tlie fasces and the Phrygian cap planted upon 
a skull betAveen two axes — the skulls and cross-bones, Avith the words 
Sadnessj Deaths Terror y and Mourning — sufficiently characterise this terrible 
association. Its members mostly maintained themselves by plundering the 
houses of those obnoxious to them, and the torch and dagger Avere among 
the means by Avhich they revenged themselves upon their enemies. Among 
their officers Avas a registrar of the dead ; and a register was actually kept of 
the names and condition Of tlie victims whom they immolated. 

Ciro Annichiarico, a Calal)rian priest, Avho had been condemned to fifteen 
years’ imprisonment for murder, but had escaped from, prison after under- 
going four years’ confinement, was a member of both the Decided and the 
Reformed European Patriots. Many priests, indeed, belonged to these so- 
cieties, and also to the Philadelphians. Encouraged by the weakness of 
the government and the apathy of the local authorities, these three societies 
began to send forth bands of resolute men to Avreak their vengeance upon 
their enemies, and plunder their houses. Some of the less wealthy pro- 
prietors, and even of the inferior nobility, joined them, partly to preserve 
their property^ partly from a spirit of opposition to the government. Tho 
superior nobility and the opulent proprietors were regarded by the govern- 
ment Avith distrust ; and General Pastor^, commandant of Calabria, and the 
lilarquis of Predicatclla, iiitendant of Lecce, could find no better means of 
repressing disorder than lly imitating the examples of Cardinal Rufifo and 
the Prince of Canosa, which only aggravated the evil. The number of the 
Decided, the l^atriots, and tho Philadelphians, readied its greatest height 
at -the beginning of 1818, Avhen they were estimated at 20, OW. Assassina- 
tion had become a crime of frequent occurrence, and robberies were daily 
coTnmitte<i by armed bands of the Decided. Among others a magistrate 
and his wife were killed in their ovm garden at Luogo Rotondo ; and an 
old man, his wife, and their servant, were murdered at FrancavlUa by one 
rerrone.,^|^e government could depend upon neither the army nor the 
militjfkJ^oth which bodies, oven in the crown battalion of reserve,, these 
Boc i^ li p jtod many members ; but the evil increased to such an extent, that 
it ^^he imperatively necessary to do something, and in its perplexity 
jm^nstemation it superseded Pastor^ and-Fredioatella, and replaced the 
loirmer by General Church. A foreign legion wae .raised by |he new .copif 
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mandant, composed principally of Germans, Swiss, and Albaiitaus, and with 
these he comiucnced vigorou.s operations against the' secret societies. I^ho 
Dukes of Cesareo and Monte Jasi, with some of the weoltliy proprie- 
tors, gave him their ready and zealous co-operation; b^t the bulk of the 
population either regarded Ids effoi-ts with indilTerence, or secretly aided 
Aniiichiarico and his anned bands. 

General Church divided his legion mto movable columns, which scoured 
the country in all directions, gradually narrowing tlie circle of their opera- 
tions until the brigand bands of the secret societies were lienmicd in about 
and within the towns of Grottaglia, Banto Marzano, and Francavilla. 
Annichiarico attempted to escape from the country; but being foiled in 
an attempt to embark at Brindisi, he resolved to strike a desperate blow ; 
he attacked a detachment of the foreign legion at Santo Marzano, but was 
repulsed, and compelled to fly. Taking up a strong position near that place, 
he twice repulsed the troops of Captain Montorj, but was at last put to 
flight, and five of his band being made prisoners, were executed at IVanca- 
villa. The black flag of the iiisuigents also fell into the hands of the legion- 
aries, and was presented to the king. At Francavilla a general tumult broke 
out, but was suppressed by Major Bianchi; and at Santo Marzano the 
militia refused to aid General Church until lie threatened to pillage the 
town. Hunted from place to place, Ciro Aiinicliiarico at last took refuge, 
with a few comrades, in a farm-house ten miles from IVaiicavilla, and after 
a desperate and protracted resistance, surrendered to Major Bianchi. IJe 
was executed at Francavilla in the presence of all the inhabitants, who pre- 
served a gloomy silence, and evidently sympathised witli the condemned. 
Ten more of the Decided were executed at the same place on the following 
day ; and the military tribunal instituted by General Church aftcryards 
tried 227 persons, nearly half of whom, being convicted of murder, or rob- 
bery with violence, were executed, and their severed heads set up before 
the churches. 

In the autimin of 181G the Carbonari had begun to extend their lodges 
into the Papal States, where the secret association of the Guelphs was 
already in existence. The central council of the Guelphs sat at Bologna, 
and between its members and those of the Carbonaro lodge of Fenno a plan 
was laid down for the union of all the secret societies in the Homan terri- 
tories, and the formation of new lodges. A system of secret correspondence 
vras invented, by the substitution of certain mystical words for others of 
real meaning, by means of which the orders of the central council at 
Bologna were communicated to the Carbonaro and Gudphic lodges. 
Guclphic councils were established at Fermo, Macerata, and Ancona, and 
to these the Carbonari were admitted without initiation, as the Free- 
masons had formerly been to tho lodges of the. Carbonari. Tlie Papal 
dominions, were divided into tliree divisions, which were subdivided into 
primary and secondary centres. The divisions were those of Bologna, 
"EorUj and Ancona : the first was a primary centre in itself ; the second 
included the primary centres of Forli, Havenha, and Ferrara; and the 
third those of ibicona, Macerata, and Fermo. Each secret society 
observed its own constitution, and had its own^ peculiar organisation. 
Each lo^e dr council was required to send to the central eduncil at 
Boldgna a monthly statement of its membera, their names, ages, and 
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ooadilioii. The grand lodge of the Roman Carbonari was established at 
Ancona, and by it secret passports were issued, by which they mi^t 
obtain hospitality at the houses of the members they passed in travelling. 
In the initiation ^f members the Roman Carbonari substituted daggers 
for axes, and they adopted for the device on their seal a liand grasp- 
ing a dagger. Though mostly of a higher rank than their Neapolitan 
brethren, they seem to have been actuated by the same vindictive spirit 
with the Decided; and Brigadier Pastori, after repeated threats, and a 
narrow escape from a pistol-shot, was poisoned, as supposed, by them; 
besides which, several individuals were attacked at night by persons 
unknown and masked, and wounded with stilettoes. 

Early in 1817 the Roman Carbonari and Guelphs began plotting an 
insurrection in the Papal States, the pope being at the time dangerously 
ill. The plan of organisation for this revolt was drawn up by Monti, 
grand-master of the Carbonate lodge at Ferrara, and was approved by the 
central council of the Guelphs at Bologna. In the correspondence between 
Monti and Count Fattiboni an allusion is made to the ‘ grand dignitaries ' 
of Milan, so that it is probable that either the Carbonari or Guelphs, or 
both, had commenced operations in Lombardy also. The lodges of the 
Roman Carbonari and the councils of the Guelphs now rang with denuncia- 
tions of the papal authority, with calls to arm, and with threats of death 
against those who should become peijured. Tiie outbreak was arranged 
to commence at Macevata, where Guelphs and Carbonari of the ^s- 
trict were to assemble in the night ; when the ban*acks were to have been 
taken by surprise, the troops who refused to join them were disarmed and 
confined, the prisons broken open, and all the prisoners able to bear arms 
made to join tlieni. Four caldrons of flaming pitch on the summit of the 
tow’er of Maoerata, with rockets discharged from the square, w^rc to have 
announced to the otlier towns of the district the success of the entci-prise ; 
and signal-fires, on appointed heights, were to.liave communicated the 
result to the Guelphic council at Bologna. ^ The peasantry were to have 
been drawn into the town on the following morning by the tolling of aU 
the hells, and then the establishment of an independent republic' was to 
Lave been proclaimed, and Count Gallo proposed as consul. The recovery 
of the pontiff disconcerted the conspirators, and they deferred the execu-. 
tion of their plans ; but the plot was not laid aside, and June 24th was 
Anally appointed for the enterprise. A proclamation calling upon the 
people to take up arms for the recovery of their ancient liberties ^as 
extensively circulated, and at midnight the members of the secret societies 
began to assemble within and without M^cerata. The incautious discharge 
of two muskets at a sentinel near the walls, who observed them, gave the 
alarm to tl6e authorities, and all the troops turned out under Captain Pesci. 
The insurgents of Fermo and Ancona not having arrived, those of Macerata 
thought it advisable to separate, and reserve the execution of the plot for 
another opportunity. Meanwhile the police lost no time in instituting a 
rigid inquiry into the events of tho night, and some of the conspirators 
were immediately arrested. From the desire of the papal government to 
become fully acquainted with the ramifleations of the plot, in order to 
crush future attempts the more easily, the arrest of .the principal person^ 
imjdicated was delayed till the end of November, when they ws^ seised 
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simultaneoRRly in tlieir respective localities, and confined in the Castle of 
St Angelo. They were not brought to trial until October 1818, when Count 
Gallo, the advocate Castellano, a mercluuit named Papis, a soldier named 
Carletti, and an ex-gendarme named Riva, were seutejiced to death ; and 
Count Fatt\boni, a notary named Sampaolesi, and Cottoloni, the Carbonaro 
secretary at Macerata, were condemned to imprisonment for life.' They 
were likewise condemned to pay the expenses of the judicial proceedings ; 
but Pius VII. commuted the sentence on Gallo, Castellano, Papis, Carldtti, 
and Itiva, into one of imprisonment for life in a fortress, and tliat passed on 
the other prisoners to confinement for ten years. 

It appears from the report of these proceedings, published by order of 
the Papal government, that all the secret societies of Italy were considered 
to be derived from Freemasonry. ‘ We had become fully acquainted,’ says 
the report, ^ with the Masonic sect during past calamities, wliich owe their 
origin to it. That of the Carbonari was called forth just as these calamities 
were about ‘to cease, as if to increase and perpetuate them. It had its 
origin and principal scat at Naples, whence it spread to some provinces of 
the Papal States ; and its inauspicious influence had been particularly felt 
in the Marches. While, in the midst of general peace, this society was 
making progress in several cities of Dalmatia, other secret associations, no 
less audacious, established themselves. The Giielphs extended themselves 
into Lombardy from the northern provinces of the states of the church ,• 
the republican Brother Protectors, of French and Lombard origin, insi- 
nuated themselves into some parts of the Marches ; the Adelphi lurk in 
great secrecy throughout Piedmont ; and lastly, the Society of the Black 
Pin has attempted to introduce itself into Italy from France. These 
different denominations, which succeeded each other, were artfully contrived 
not only for the purpose of deepening their secrecy, but to enable their 
chiefs, whenever it suited their pui'poses, to get rid of such members as 
change of times or circumstances had rendered obnoxious to suspicion. 
They also served to inform all the initiated at once of whatever was going 
on in the way of innovation or reform, and to keep them in constant 
activity, that they might be ready and ardent to support, on the first 
opportunity, a political change agreeable to iheir wishes. In fact the 
adherence of any individual to one of the secret societies suffices to insure 
his reception with a corresponding rank into all those that may be formed 
afterwards, so that one sect is always merging in another while procuring 
new proselytes. That they are all, however, no otlier tlian so many rami- 
fications of Masonry, some of the best -informed sectaries themselvos 
allow ; and none of them differ essentially as to the object they have in 
view-^namely, independence, and a constitutional government.’ 

Notwithstanding all tlie efforts of the Papal and Neapolitan governments 
to suppress them, the Carbonari continued to maintain their ground in Italy; 
and in 1819 they extended their system to Spain, and in both peninsulas 
a general insurrection was planned, to take place simultaneously in the 
following year. The Tugendbund was revived at the same time in Germany, 
where numerous affiliated sooietiep were formed to wring from its rulers 
die constitutions they bad promised, but now withheld. The assassinations 
of Kotzebue and Ibell, who had lent their services to th^ cause of despo* 
tism, were laid to their charge ; and though the assassins denied that th^ 
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iFere connected with the secret societies, and there was no evidence to 
prove the contraiy, the circumstance was eagerly seized by the Austrian 
and Prussian governments, and made the pretext for a general porseciition 
of all who were knpwn to entertain liberal opinions. The governinents of 
the minor states of Germany were compelled to follow their example ; and 
the most severe and oppressive measures were adopted to suppress tlie 
Tugendbund, and extinguish the last .«tparks of German freedom. Similar 
measures of repression were taken by the Austrian government against 
the Guelphs and Carbonari of Lombardy ; and among other victims of its 
tyranny, the poet Pellico was arrested at Milan, on the chaise of partici- 
pation in the machinations of the secret societies, and condemned to a long 
imprisonment in the fortress of Spielberg, thougli his real oifcncc was the 
editing of ^ 11 Coiiciliatorc ' — a liberal paper, published at Milan, and wliich 
tlie government suppressed. 

The project of a revolution at Naples had been conceived by the Car- 
bonaro leaders in 1817, but its execution was deferred through the repre- 
sentations of the commissioner Intonti. The plan was arranged by the 
Salerno lodge, and the leading members of that and the grand lodge at 
Naples held a conference on the subject at Pompeii. Circulars wore 
despatched from Naples to all tlie subordinate lodges in the kingdom ; and 
Gagliardi, grand-master of the Salerno lodge, went into Calabria to ascer- 
tain how far the Carbonari of that province were prepared for a rising. 
Only tiiose of the district of Principato Citra were considered sufticicntly 
organised; and it "was deemed advisable to defer the enterprise. The 
initiations continued to multiply, and soon embraced a considerable pait 
of the army ; and a constant correspondence was maintained between the 
grand and provincial lodges, the former having been transferred to Salerno. 
In March 1820 the example of Spain raised the enthusiasm of the Neapo- 
litan Carbonari to the liighest degree of fervour. A meeting was held 
towards the end of April, at wliich it was resolved to concentrate a large 
force at Naples, seize the king and royal family, and keep them in confine- 
ment until Pesdinand consented to grant the constitution which tliey 
desired. All the Carbonaro leaders present approved of tire plan ; and on 
examining their force, it was found that, besides officers and privates in 
nearly every regiment, they liad gained over an entire regiment of dragoons, 
and could count upon ten pieces of cannon. During the month, of May 
the greatest activity prevailed among the Carbonari ; and all the provinces 
bemg organised in readiness to rise on . the fii^st movement at Naples, the 
night of the 29th was fixed upon for the entei-prise. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, for their immediate success, a newly-initiated member betrayed their 
designs to the police ; and on the night of the 26th nineteen of the most 
active Cafibonari, including Lieutenant Bologna and five non-commissioned 
officers of the anny, were arrested. The intelligence was instantly com- 
municated to all the lodges, and the rising was postponed, in consequence, 
to the nigh|^f June 10th. The doubts and fears of the conspirators led 
to a.6eci^y|uelay--until July 1st, ..when tlie standard of the constitution 
.was rlii^ at Monteforte; and a portion of tho Bourbon regiment of 
dragoeil^j.led by Lieutenants MorelU and' Silvati, marched from NoJa to 
join , the insuigents. On the 2d the Carbonari rose in arms at Naples, and 
that city continued iA a state of excitement and disorder until the Gth, 
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when Ferdinand IV., finding tho insun'cction extending, and the annj 
siding with tlie insurgents, consented to the promulgation of a constitutitgi 
simiJar to tliat which Jiad a few months previously been wrung by tlie 
Spanish Carbonari from his relative Ferdinand Vil. ^ 

* Whoover,’ says General Colletta, ‘ is curious to trace the progress of 
jiuhlic disaffe(ition, has only to consult the progressive rtigisters of Car- 
bonarlsm. The number of Carbonari enrolled during the month of Alarcli 
in the present year (1820) amounted to 642,000.’ In the city of Naples 
there were 340 lodges; the Capri ship of war contained 3. In the 
]iroviiice of Principato Citra there Avero 182 lodges, and they wore equally 
numerous in all parts of the kingdom, so that the total number of the 
Carbonari was estimated at this timo at little less than one million. The 
most einiiient find influential man of the revolution was the Canon Menc- 
chilli, who was appointed a member of tho Committee of Public Safety, 
and di.stinguished himself by the services in the cause of humanity which 
his popularity enabled him to render. Some sanguinary scenes ensued in 
the jirogross of the revolution ; and when a number of persons liad been 
massacred at Naples, and the enraged populace assembled before the palace, 
it wa.s Mcnechini who calmed them. Again, when the Carbonfiri threatened 
tlie lives of the ex-ministers Medici and Tommasi in the Field of Mai*s, it 
^vas he who disarmed their resentment. Sonnets in his praise were pub- 
lished at Naples, and his lithograplied portrait was sold by thousands in 
the streets. The Carbonaro leaders had the entire direction of the revolu- 
tion, but the order appears to have been divided into tw^o parties, differing 
as to the ulterior results to be obtained. The more moderate of the t’ar- 
boiiari considered their mission performed when the constitution had been 
proclaimed, while the ultras wished to establish a republic, and would have 
done BO but for the strenuous opposition of their constitutionalist hrothren. 
Tumults and dissensions, excited by the ultras, agitated the Basilicata 
tliroughout July and August, and they threatened to march upon the 
capital. Tho cry of imbecility and treason wa8\*aised against the consti- 
tutioualists, and several lodges sent emissaries to Naples to excite the 
Carbonari there against the government. Paladini, Yecchiarelli, and 
Maenza, the leaders of the ultra-Carbonari of Naples, visited Salerno on 
the 2d September, and AvelJino on tho 5th, to concert a republican rising, 
and returning to the capital on the 6th, were immediately arrested. They 
had destroyed their papers, and consequently, after an imprisonment of 
sixty-seven days in the Castle of St Elmo, they were dischai^ged for Avant of 
sufficient proofs to criminate them. 

' A Carbonaro guard was organised at Naples, which was of great service 
in maintaining Order and tranquillity ; ana, as might be expected, there 
was a numerous sprinkling of Carbonari in the Neapolitan parliament, but 
mostly of the moderate party. On the 15th Januaty 1821, however, the 
royal veto having been pronomiccd upon certain modifications of the 
Spanish constitution relative to religion, against which Cardinal Kuffo and 
twenty*two arclibishops and bishops had vehemently protested, Naples 
again became tho scene of disorder. Several hundreds of the repub- 
licam Carbonari invaded the assembly, took possession of the tribunes, 
Rnd demanded the arrest of Cardinal Ruiffo, the adoption of the modifica- 
tions in defiance of the veto, the dissolution of the Committee of Public 
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Safety, and tlic reduction of the Royal Guard. The reproaches of the 
popular deputies, liowever, were sufficient to induce them to withdraw, 
though seveml skirmishes ensued at night between the National and Car- 
bonaro Guards, in, which the fonner were uniformly successful. These 
dissensions and tumults made the moderate Carbonari desirous of effacing 
from their order the character of a secret society, and impressing it with 
that of an institution for the maintenance of the constitution, which they 
regarded as their own work. With this view the laws of the order were 
revised, the dispensations of many of the lodges were withdrawn, and the 
more violent of the ultras were everywhere expelled. The Carbonaro 
Guard was remodelled at the same time, and subjected to a thorough 
weeding, to_ get rid of the Republicans. Troyse, the minister of justice, 
addressed a circular letter to the clergy, in order to. persuade them that the 
Papal bulls refusing absolution after confession to the members of secret 
societies were no longer applicable to the Carbonari. ‘ All mystery being 
now laid aside,* said lie, * and the object of the Carbonari openly avowed, 
their societies are no longer subject to the bulls in anyway, but are 
amenable directly and exclusively to the laws of the realm.* The grand 
lodge addressed a remonstrance to Pius VII. on the same subject, and 
published several manifestoes disavowing the ultras, and condemning their 
proceedings. The expelled ultras formed themselves into a separate 
flociety under the name of Pythagoreans; but the intendant of Terarao 
ordered the lodges which they liad opened to be closed, and in the capital 
they were placed under the surveillance of the police. 

The success with which the efforts of the Carbonari liad been crowned 
in the kingdom of Naples caused a thrill of hope to pervade the hearts of 
the patxiots throughout the peninsula, and produced a corresponding 
uneasiness at Vienna. Several assassinations, attributed to tlie Carbonari, 
had taken place in the Romagna, and the Carbonari of Northern Italy, 
witli the kindred societies of the Guelplis and the Adelphi, were supposed 
to be plotting all kinds of mischief. 'Oie Emperor of Austria, accordingly, 
thought it necessary to promulgate a decree declaring Carbonarism to be 
high treason, and all the initiated subject to the pains and penalties pre- 
acribed by law— namely, death and confiscation; and all persons aware of 
the existence of Carbonaro lodges, and n^lccting to denounce them to the 
police, were declared accomplices in the treason, and, as such, subject, on 
conviction, to imprisonment for life. The promulgation of this decree 
repressed the patriotic ardour of the Lombards ; but in Piedmont an insur- 
rection broke out in March 1821, and here likewise, as in Spain and ^ 
Naples, a considerable portion of the army jomed the insurgents. The 
king of Sardinia abdicated, an^ the Prince of Carignano proclaimed a con- 
stitution similar to that of Naples ; but the Emperor of Austria immediately 
ordered the army of reserve in Lombardy to invade Piedmont ; and as the 
new king, Charles Felix, was very willing to be rid of the trannnels of tibe 
consti^iron, a counter-revolution was easily eflfectcd. 

meanwhile Carbonarism had penetrated into France, w;here its 
established in almost every town, with a grand lodge regulating 
fl^ftffairs of the association. The proiincial lodges had no correspondence 
with each other, nor any cognisance of their respective proceedings. The 
members of the grand lodge were alone acquainted with all the nunihea- 
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tions of the society, and in secret conckve set in motion the elements of 
revolution at the distance of hundreds of miles. Members appear to have 
been initiated in France with more care than in Italy, and only after the 
most minute inquiries, in order to guard against tho^ admission of spies. 
Numerous initiations were made in the army, as well among the officers as 
in the ranks ; and the military Carbonari were most prominent in the out- 
breaks which took place in the spring of 1822. No popular assemblage 
was ever allowed to occur without a considerable number of the Carbonari 
being present, in order to take advantage of any opportunity that might 
offer of creating a tumult which might be favourable to the attainment 
of their object. Whenever a review took place in the gardens of tlie 
Tuilerics, or Louis XVlll. went to open the Cliambers, the Cai’bonari were 
on the ^dert ; for the seizure' of the royal family formed a part of their plans, 
as it had done of the Associated Patriots in 1816. An insurrection, in 
order to establish the republican form of government, was detennined upon, 
and the Carbonari rose simultaneously at Befort, Saumur, and Ilochelle. 
Hazard, subsequently a chief of the St Simonians, proclaimed at Befort 
tlie fonuation at Paris of a provisional government, consisting of Lafayette, 
Constant, Lalittc, and other republican members of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. The insurrection, hoAvever, w^as quickly suppressed at all these 
places, and the rash enterprise of General Berton only entailed destruction 
on himself and the most prominent of those engaged in it. This officer, 

' who liad distinguished hunself in Spain, luiscd the tri-colourod flag at 
Thouars, and marched on Saumur with a body of soldiers and retired 
officers of the army of Napoleon. The general and officers were captiu’cd, 
and suffered death, together with four sergeants who had headed the revolt 
at Koclielle, and Captain Vall4e, arrested at Marseilles on a cliarge of par- 
ticipation in the conspiracy. The intelligence of the outbreak threw the 
populace of Lyons into a revolutionary ferment, and caused disturbances 
wliich continued for several days, and were not suppressed without con- 
siderable bloodshed. 

This conspiracy and abortive insurrection of the French Carbonari 
excited much uneasiness in the minds of Louis XVIII. and his muiisters ; 
and as the Carbonaro lodges were discovered to be most numerous in the 
departments of the west and south, the system was supposed to have been 
introduced firom Spain. This constituted an additional motive for the 
invasion of that country by the Duke d'Angouleine, the results of wliich 
were the abrogation of the constitution, and the proscription of the Car- 
bonari and the liberal party generally. While such various success 
attended the enterprises of the Carbonari in Western Europe, the order 
was secretly and silently extending its lodges among the oppressed peoples 
of the Eastern monarchies, and sowing the seeds of revolution in the very 
bosom of the Holy Alliance. The Emperor Alexander, the framer of that 
iniquitous compact, had seen with alarm the suecessive revolutions in Spain 
and Naples, and the subsequent insurrections of the Piedmontese and 
French Carbonari; and though the dame of liberty liad been for the time 
.quenched in blood, the secret societies caused liim the most profound 
imeaslness. The Carbonari were an enemy far more to be dreaded than the 
armies of Napoleon, and their mysterious symbols excited more alarm in 
his breast than the sight of the French eagles on the towers of the Kremlin 
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would have done. Ills Cossacks,, fuid the rigours of a Eussian winter, 
would rout the latter; but the former might undermine the very ground 
beneath his feet without his knowledge 1 
What, then, must have been his dismay when the police of St Peters- 
burg made the astounding discovery, in the autumn of 1S25, tliat lodges of 
the Carbonari existed in the capital itself—iii the Kussian army, that army 
which had done so much to overturn the work of revolution in Western 
Europe — nay, in the very guards about his sacred person I It was so ; and 
that very subversion had been the primary cause of a movement that was 
near inflicting a signal retribution. A number of young officers, belonging 
to the most distinguished families in Eussia, who had been attached to the 
Army of Occupation in France, had there imbibed revolutionary ideas, wliich 
* they transplanted to their native soil on their return. Whether Carbonaro 
lodges had been opened in bVance previous to the evacuation of her terri- 
tory by the allied armies in 1818 is not known, but during the period of 
occupation, the Associated Patriots liad existed on one side of the Eliinc, 
and the Tiigendbund on the other ; and the Neapolitan rtjvolutioii of 1820 
had made the entire system of Carbonarism widely known, since secrecy 
and mystery were no longer observed by the initiated of tlie south of Italy. 
The refusal of Alexander to assist the Greeks, with whom much sympathy 
was manifested in Eussia, on account of community of religion, did much 
to increase the discontent fomented b^the Carbonari, and to multiply the 
initiations in the anny. Alexander received timely warning of a plot to 
assassinate the whole of tlie imperial family ; and to avoid the impending 
danger, he loft the capital, and made a tour through the southern provincesv 
Being seized with fever and erysipelas, he expired at Taganrog in Decem- 
ber 1825; and his brother Con.staiitine having renounced the throne, it was 
ascended by his youngest bother, the present emperor. The occasion 
was seized by the conspirators to excite a tumult at St Petersburg, where 
they persuaded the troops tliat Constantine had not renounced the throne, 
and that Nicliolas was a usurper. Constantine being in Poland, the con- 
spirators proposed to seize the new emperor, and hold him in confinement 
until he consented to grant a constitution; and with this view tliey 
assembled tumultuously in the square of the Senate- House, to the niunber 
of 1800, and being joined by a great number of the inhabitants, they forti- 
fied their position with several pieces of artillery. The governor of St 
Petersburg, who endeavoured to persuade tliem to lay down their arms, was 
shot dead ; and wlien Nicholas, relying upon the superstitious veneration 
with which the czoi* is usually regarded by his subjects, essayed a remon- 
strance to the same effect, he h^ a naiTow escape from a similar fate. 
Troops upon whose loyalty he could depend were then brought up, and 
after an obstinate conflict, and a frightful amount of carnage, the insurgents 
were routed. A great number of arrests were made during the night, 
including the I’rinces Odoeffsky, Obolensky, Taubetskoy, and Valbolsky, 
and many other officers of all ranks, both of the army and navy. They 
were all confined in the citadel, around whose gloomy walls flow the 
waters of the Neva ; and some of them were subsequently hanged, while 
the rest were banished to the dre<ary plams of Siberia. Of all tlie nations 
of Europe, Russia is perhaps tlie l^t prepared for sclf-govciumcnt; 
and even if the conspirators . had succeeded in their immediate object 
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of obtaining a constitution, the immense military force at the disposal of 
the emperor would speedily have enabled him to annul a ooncessiou 
extorted from Iiim by force. If the constitutionalists, in self-defence, had 
proclaimed tlie emancipation of the serfs, the result would inevitably have 
been the reign of anarchy and terror, which could only be terminated by 
tlie restoration of despotic authority. When Russia has gradually eman- 
cipated her serfs, and diHuscd among them the blessings of education, she 
will bo in a iK^tter position to demand a constitution ; but unfortunately 
irresponsible rulers arc prone to forget the necessity of progress as an 
iraper(|,tive condition of the continuance of order, and thus revolutions 
become inevitable. 

The spirit of liberty had l^een so effectually crushed by the Tfoly Alliance, 
that no further revolutionary movements were concerted by the secret 
societies until the French Revolution of 1830 again fanned the smouldering 
embers into a flame. Of tho numerous insuiTCCtions which immediately 
broke out in various parts of Europe, only those in Italy can be distinctly 
traced to the secret societies. In the Papal dominions the insurrection 
maintained itself the longest, and it is remarkable that the chief points of 
action were the same as those established by the Guelphs and Carbonari in 
1817. By the intervention of an Austrian army, the insurrection was for 
the time suppressed, and the authority of Gregory XVI. restored; but on 
the refusal of the pontiff to accede to the recommendation of tho five great 
powers, that he should institute certain necessary reforms in the civil 
administration of the Roman States, the inliabitauts of the Romagna again 
rose in arms. Ancona and Bologna had been evacuated by tho Austrians 
previous to this second insurrection ; but on tho application of the pope the 
latter city was again occupied by them, and Ancona was subsequently 
taken possession of by the French. The insurrection was ultimately 
suppressed by the Austrian troops and the Swiss Guards of tho pope, and 
the most horrible barbarities marked the conduct of the victors at Forli, 
Cesena, and other places. 

Though any association comprising more than seventy persona, and 
meeting at stated times for a political, religious, or literary ])urposo witJiout 
a previous license from the government, was forbidden by the 291st article 
of the Penal Code, and though, under this law, the societies of the Friends 
of the People and of the Rights of Man had been suppressed, the fomer 
within three months after the revolution of 1830, iio secret society was 
formed in France while the press remained comparatively free. But the 
enactment of the severely restrictive laws of September 1835 was imme- 
diately followed by the formation of the secret society of the Families at 
Paris, the founders of whom were Barbes, Blanqui, and liernard, well- 
known chiefs of the French Socialists and Communists. On the 25th June 
1836 an attempt to assassinate the king was iilade by a member of this 
society, a young man named Alibaud, wlio fired at liim as he was leaving 
tlie Tuileries in his candage to visit the chateau of Neuilly. Alibaud was 
apprehended, but no disclosures of any importance could be elicited from 
him, though he confessed the act, and endeavoured' to justify it. * Regi- 
cide,’ said he before the Chamber of Peers, ‘ is the right of the man who 
can procure justice only by his own hands.* He was executed on the lltli 
July, exclaiming aloud, as he mounted the scaffold, ‘ 1 die for tlie cause of 
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liberty P A plan of insurrection was subsequently prepared with great 
secrecy by the chiefs of this society, which broke out in Paris on the 12tli 
May 1839. The members of the society, to the number of about 1500, 
turned out under the leadership of Barbes, Blanqui, and Bernard ; but not 
being joined by the populace, as they had expected, tliey were unable to 
accomplish anything of importance. An officer on duty before the Palace 
of Justice was shot dead by Barbes himself, and several soldiers were killed 
by the insurgents at the military posts. When the military appeared in 
force, the insurgents were quickly put to flight, and Barbes and many of bis 
fellow-conspirators were captured. They were tried before the Chamber of 
Peers, by whom Barbes was condemned to death ; but numerous memorials 
being presented to the government praying for a remission of the sentence, 
the judgment was commuted by Louis-Pliilippe into imprisonment for life. 
The remainder of the conspirators were sentenced to various terms of 
imprisonment, and no further attempt against the govemment of Jjouis- 
Philippe was made untihl848. 

There can be little doubt that the memorable explosion of Fcibruary 1848 
was not the result of a predetermined plan on the part of the socnit socie- 
ties, but the spontaneous ebullition of popular wrath. At the sam(3 time it 
must bo observed that the secret societies had been in active operation for 
some time previous to that event, waiting for the outburst which all save 
the infatuated monarch himself saw to be- inevitable, and that they had 
prepared all within the sphere of their influence for the establishment of a 
republic. The society of the Families was still in existence, and its pro- 
minent chiefs were still Blanqui and Bernard. Tliey had seen, however, in 
repeated failures and disasters, the imprudence of initiating of themselves a 
movement in favom: of a republic, and they waited for the liberal deputies 
to soimd the tocsin of revolt before they descended into tlic streets. Until 
that moment, the republican leaders, the chiefs of the secret societies, kept 
in the background, and allowed Odillon-Barrot and his party to monopolise 
all the honour of the reform agitation, while they laboured in sec*r(!t, and 
made the opposition deputies their unwitting tools. But no sooner had tlio 
actual insurrection commenced, than the members of the secret societies 
were the most active of the insurgents; and when blood had been shed, and 
barricades raised, and the National Guards were fairly committed in the 
revolutionary struggle, they kncAv that their objept would be accomplished. 
The result proved that their plans had been well laid, for the revolution — as 
indeed the opposition deputies might have foreseen — ^passed from the hands 
of Odillon-Barrot and his colleagues, and the republic was established in 
their despite. 

The Revolution liberated Barbes from the prison in which he had been 
confined since 1839, and he was elected colonel of the 12tli legion of 
National Guards. In conjunction with Blanqui and others, he concerted 
the demonstration of the 16th April, and the less defensible movement 
of l^ini 'May, when, supported by an armed mob, he proposed to 
the j^iitiblial Assembly the dissolution of the National Guard, and the 
ing^sitibn of a heavy tax upon real property, to defray the expenses 
armed intervention to restore the nationality of Poland. A new 
.^visional government was nominated, including Barbes and Blanqui; 
lout as soon as the National Guards had recovered from the consterna- 
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tion which this outbreak and the defection of General Courtais, their 
commander, liad created in their ranks, they stormed the Uotcl do 
Villo, captured Barbes, and lodged him at onco in the fortress of Via- 
ccTines. Blanqui and oth(*rs were subsefpicntly arrested, and consigned to 
the same state prison. They were not brought to tAal until Novemb<*r, 
when they were ari'aigued before the Higli Court of Bourges, a tribunal 
not in cxistGiico at the time of their arrest ; and being all convicted, Bai-bes 
was sentenced to transportation for life, and Blanqui and several others to 
various terms of imprisonment. These details must be fresh in the 
mcinoiy, and arc not introduced here on account of any novelty they 
may possess, but because of their connection with the secret societies in 
existence prior to 1848, and the antecedents of Barbes and Blanqui. The 
former is t\, man of good education and considerable property, and was 
elected into the Constituent Assembly; but such is his nistlessncss and his 
fiery zeal for the establishment of those principles of equality in which he 
is a sincere believer, that, though only liberated by the Be volution of 
February from an imprisonment wJiich Imd lasted nine years, they lmme<l 
him in May into courses which will probably render him an exile for the 
remainder of his life. Bernard, Ids coadjutor in the society of the Families, 
and his fellow-conspirator m 1839, was also elected a deputy to both the 
Constituent and Legislative Assemblies; but becoming implicated in Ledvu- 
Itollin’s abortive movement of the 13tli June 1849, it became necessary for 
him to leave the country, to avoid a prison, and he is now in l-^ondon. ^ 

Little information has yet reached this country concerning the more 
recent secret societies of Germany, Italy, and Spain; it is only known 
that such societies do exist in those countries, and that their aim is poli- 
tical unity and republicanism. Concerning similar associations in Switzer- 
land we possess more definite information, the goveminent of Zmich having 
published a report on the subject in 1844. From this we learn tliat there 
arc in Switzerland three secret and illegal associations — 1. Young Ger- 
many; 2. The Society of Grlitli; 3. The Communists. Tlie first was 
introduced from Germany, whero it lias extensive ramifications, by the 
({email workmen so numerous in Switzerland, butwlio, according to the 
custom of the continent, arc constantly passing from one country to another. 
Their aim is the unity of their comitry, and the establishment of a Gcman 
republic : the number of members in 1844 was 1100; but as they were con- 
stantly leaving tlie spot, to be replaced by others, it was calculated that 600 
new members were enrolled every year. The object of the GrUtli is the 
abolition of the federative priniiiplo in the Swiss constitution, and tlie sub- 
stitution of that of unity and indivisibility, by which many fruitful sources 
of discord and ill-feeling would be at once removed. None but Swiss are 
admitted as members of this society. The Communist societies are of 
more recent date than the others, and are thirteen in number, having an 
ill 1844 of 750 members. They are composed of both Germans 
and Swiss, and are found chiefly in the cantons adjacent to France. At 
their first establishment in 1840, singing clubs already in existence appear 
for the most part to have been their foundation, being turned into Commu- 
nist societies ha^^ng the same outward form. These have for tlieir end, in 
the words of Wilhelm Weitling, who took a prominent part in their for- 
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mation, ‘the erifmiichiscmcnt of all humanity, the abolition of property, of 
heritage, of money, of wages, of laws, and of piiiiisliments ; they desiring 
an equal repartition of works and of enjoyments, aceordiiig to the natural 
proportions.’ By the rules of admission to the Communist societies, every 
candidate is rci^uireh to be proposed fifteen days before his reception, in 
order that time may be given to make inquiries concerning him. On his 
admission he pays an entrance fee, and receives in return a card l)cariug 
his name, age, condition, and date of admission, 'i’lie chief and secretary 
of the society attach their signatures to the card, atnl tlio member by whom 
the candidate has betm proposed endorses it. A register is’ kcipt in cacJi 
f ocioty of the names, ages, and conditions of its members, and the dates of 
their respective admissions. The following is the formula of initiation, as 
it appears —copied from the maniiseripts of Weitling, sei^red on his arrest in 
1844— in the oilicial report of the commissioners appointed by tlic govern- 
ment of Zurich : — 

* a. They demand of those who present for what end they bring thorn. 

‘ h Wliat end they have in view, and what means they believe eftica- 
cioiis. 

‘ c. They complete their answers, and enlighten them furtlier. 

‘ They represent to them especially the necessity of silence and of sacri- 
fices, and make tliem comprehend that, if each furnished his man every 
month, or even two months, they would at the end of the year attain tlieir 
end without violence by a simple majority. 

‘ d. They demand again if they adhere to all these things. 

‘ e. After which they take their engagement. 

*/. The junction of the association follows.’ 

An appropriate address and declaration are likewise read by the chief on 
the admission of the candidate. At each meeting of the society the (‘liief 
asks each member in turn what he has done since the last meeting in fur- 
therance of their common object, whether in propagating their ])riiiciplcs 
or ill enlisting new members, and if any one has been unproductive, he is 
counselled how to proceed in future. 

Such are the most prominent features in tlie organisation of the Sv/i.ss 
societies ; and in taking leave of the subject, the writer would again call 
attention to the fact, that restrictions on the liberty of the press are tlm 
most prolific parents of secret a.ssociatioiis, and that the cause of order is in 
more danger from tlicm than from the widest extension of popular riglits, 
by which they would be disarmed. 
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^pjlE recent death of the most distin^^uished citizen of Edinhurgli, the 
L lion. Francis tlodrey, and the national importance of his career as 
a man of letters, a lawyc'r, and a politician, have sugge.sted that some 
brief record of him should appear in this miscellany. A durable and 
titting memorial of liis life and services will soon, wo trust, be raised by 
worthy hands, but in the meantime we may be allowed, like the Koman 
soldier at the grave of his general, to collect some fragments for the 
funeral pile. Tlie history of Francis Jeffrey is of interest to all classes. 
It furnishes one of tliose (*xamples which are the ptjculiar glory of a free 
state ; for it exldbils talents, int(*grity, and p(?rsevcraiicc-~-without extrinsic 
aid, and without one shade of subserviency or jnoral debasement -coiidiiet- 
iiig its possessor to the highest professional rank, to opulence, and fame. 
It is instructive to note the stages in his onward march, ns difficulties dis- 
a])peiir, and honours gather round his name, and to perceive that, though 
endowed by natun! with various and exquisite powers, he was no less 
rcmarkahlo for indefatigable study and patient application. It was by the 
union of those intellectual gifts and acquirements with iiiHexiblc principle, 
■witli jeuergy, and with the graces of private life, that he won his way to 
I)uhlic and social distinction. Ills course was long and prosperous. 

‘ Another race hath been, and other palms are won,’ ' . • 

IJis work was accomplished. Ills early and courageous champion^Uip <>f 
toleration and freedom liad been crowned with success; the schod of 
(‘riticism, wliich he had founded iyid built up with such incessant care, 
was crowded w’ith new' ami w'orthy diseijdes, and its essential principloB 
had spread into. all lands. lie was still able, however, to’servo his country 
on the judicial scat as a most upright, laborious, and penetrating judge, 
lie w'as still able to counsel and direct, and to dispense a generous but not 
ostentatious hospitality. There was a sunset brilliancy and benignity in 
his latter days that made his age beloved as well as venerable. 

It is to the honour of the profession of the law that some of its mo.«t 
eminent members have been great also in literature and science, and have 
(lignilied their legal career with important public services. The names of 
Sir Thomas More, of Bacon, Coke, and Selden— of Clarendon and Somers 
- of Mansfield, Blackstonc, and Sir William Jones— the unrivalled forensic 
oratory of Erskiiio, and the enlightened humanity of Bomilly and Mack- 
JJv). 16 . I 
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intosli— form a splendid bead-roll. The Scottish list is less brilliant; 
but we imiy insbuicc, not witliout pride, Viscount Stair, whose ‘Insti- 
tutes’ form the text -book of the Scottish lawyer, aiid who was also a 
philosopher and statesman ; Lord rountainhall, who resisted the tyranny 
of the Stiuirts, aiid vindicated the independence of the bar; Sir George 
Mackenzie, who, though the persecutor of the Covenanters, was an elegant 
author, the friend of Dry den, and the founder of the Advocates’ Library ; 
Duncan Forbes, the upright and intrepid judge, the scholar, and the pure 
self-sacrificing patriot ; and Lord Hailes, the early and accurate explorer 
of Scottish history, and the opponent of Gibbon. AVe may notice the 
metaphysical acuteness and learning of Xames and Moiiboddo, and the 
accomplished associates of the ‘ Mirror ’ and ‘ Lounger,’ with their chief, 
Henry Mackenzie, the ‘ Man of Feeling.* To these might be added many 
living instances of the happy union of law and literature. The world is 
slow to admit that a man can excel iu*e-craincntly in more than one pur- 
suit, but even the proverbial severity of legal studies need not exclude 
from more elegant attainments, and extensive legal practice need not 
extinguish taste or patriotism. 

Francis Jeffrey — who was destined to afford one more illustrious 
instance of this intcUcctiuil and moral combination-— was born in the 
city of Edinburgh on the 23d of October 1773. He could boast of no 
high lineage. Ills family was otic of humble industrious Edinburgh 
citizens; but his father, Air George Jeffrey, being bred to the law, liad 
attained to the position of a deputc-clcrk of session, an oftice now infer- 
ring a salary of about four hundred pounds a year. He has been de- 
scribed as a writer or attorney in respectable practice, chiefiy from the 
northern counties. His wife's name was Henrietta Loudoti, and she was a 
native of Lanarkshire. This "worthy, careful, and respected couple had 
several children, of whom Francis w'as the eldest. The exact spot of his 
birth has been disputed, and the sai'caslic line of Byron — 

‘Tlie sixteen til storey where himself was born 

would of itself give interest to the question in what part of the town lie 
finst saw the light. AVe may therefore state on autliority that Fnincis 
Jeffrey was born in the fourth storey, or flat, of a house in Buchanan’s 
Court, Lawnmarket, nearly opposite Bank Street. I’lie Lawmnarket 
is one of the upper sections of tlia^ great line of buildings extending 
about a mile in length from Holyrood lAilacc to the Castle, and which, 
from the stupendous height of the houses, their air of antiquity, the steep- 
ness of the ascent, the ciowded and various population, and the historical 
associations connected witli the Old Town, is perliaps the most remarkable 
and unique street in Europe. The lines of Scott — which it is impossible 
not to recall— -give a glowing yet accurate picture of the outline of tills 
great thorouglifare 

‘ Such dusky grandeur clothed the height 
Whcni the huge castle holds its state, 

And all the steep slope down. 

Whose ridgy back heaves to the sky. 

Piled deep and massy, close and liigh — 

Mine own romantic town ! * 
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It lias been related, though we cannot give the anecdote authoritatively, 
tliat when Francis Jeffrey was about a year old, his fathers house 
took fire, and in the alarm and confusion of the moment, the child, who 
was in liis crib in the garret, was forgotten. A t^ length one of the 
neighbours, a slater, volunteered to rescue the infant. AVith much diffi- 
culty, and no little danger, he succeeded in carrying him out of the 
burning house, and delivered him to his an.xious parents. Many years 
afterwards, when Mr Jeffrey had gone to the bar, tlic slater, being, 
through no fiiult of his own, involved in a series of legal troubles, applied 
to' him for his professional assistance. This Avas readily and gi-atefully 
extended, and with such success, as soon to replace the honest tradesman 
in comparatively easy circumstances. 

Francis Jeffrey was of a slight and delicate frame. From his infancy he 
evinced tlie greatest quickness of apprehension and lively curiosity ; and 
ho could read well when only in his fuurlli year.* Having made rapid 
progress at a day-school, he was sent to the Iligli School of Kdinbiirgh, 
mid in October 1781 (when he had about completed his eighth year) W'as 
entered in the second Latin class, then taught by Mr Luke Fraser. He 
remained under Mr Fraser four years, until October 1785, when, according 
to the usual routine, he w'as transferred to the class of the rector, Dr Adam, 
where he couliuucd tw'o years, hi Fraser’s class Jeffrey distinguished him- 
self; although in tlie higher department of the rector he never attained 
tlic honour of dmc . He avus, liowcvcr, a good Latin scholar; and in 1825, 
w’licn tlic High School w'as rebuilt, cliiefly by public} subscription, he signi- 
lied his gratitude to the institution by contributing the sum of llfty pounds. 

From the High School of l^^dinburgli Jeffrey proceeded to the university 
of (jlksgow. He matriculated as a student of the logic class, under Pro- 
fessor Jardinc, in the session of 1787-8, having just completed his four- 
teenth year. Glasgow was tlicn famous for its professors. Mr Young, 
wdio held the Greek cliair, was one of tJic most eminent philologists of his 
day, and a highly succcssl'ul teacher. IVofcssor Jardinc was not less able in 
liis department of logic and belles lettres; and Jeffrey said he owed to the 
judicious instructions of this gentleman his taste for letters, and any literary 
distinction he had attained. DrJolm Millar was tlicii professor of law ; 
and being himself a zealous AVIiig, he seems to have instilled liis own 
opinions into the minds of liis admiring pupils. ‘ Ly his learning, saga- 
city, and wit,’ says Thomas Campbell, ‘John Millar made many converts.’ 
Jeffrey has also borne testimony to Millar’s extensive learning and pene- 
trating judgment, and to the ‘magical vivacity’ wliicli he infused into his 
lectures and conversation. The cluiir of moral philosophy was held 

* The lute Mr Alexander Sinellie printer (son of William Smelllo the naturalist, 
and corrcsijondent of liunis), n.scd to relate the story of . Jeffrey’s d&mt at school. It 
loolv place at a seminary situated in a now unapproachable den of the Old Town,, 
railed Bailie Fyfe’s Close. Sinellie was in the (.'oUtTtimt C’/nw, so call(‘d from the 
book taught being a ‘Collection of the Beaut ies of English Authors,’ and which is 
usually intvodiiced about the third yeai* of an ordinary English eemrso. Jeffiey 
came, a small creature hi petticoats, and was put into the lowest class. From the 
marvellous <juickncss of parts shown by the tiny scholar, he was soon transferred to 
the Collection Class, the top of wiiicli lie gained in hidf an hour, Coekbum, the 
schoolmaster, prophesied that the little fellow^ would come to soiiiething ; and 
SuielHc cried heartily at being so completely beaten by a child not yet deexood fit 
for male attire. 
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by Professor Arthur, but liis great predecessor, Dr Thomas Kcid, still 
superintended the progi-ess of the class — ‘ hallowing,’ as Jcflrey has finely 
remarked, ‘ with the sanctity of his venerable age, and the primitive sim- 
plicity of Ids character, tlic scene over which liis genius has thrown so 
irnjjcrisliablc a lustre.’ 

With such able and congenial instructors, it is to be regretted that Air 
Jeffrey did not remain lunger than two sessions. liis academical career 
was desultory and incomplete ; hut he was always pnjpariiig himself for 
the profession of the law, to which he was early destined. In December 
178!), his name appears in the records of the university of Kdinhurgh as a 
student in the Scots Law Class, taught by Professor Hume. The following 
winter he was again at ilie univ<‘rsity of (Glasgow'. In 1701 he proceeded 
to Oxford, and was entered of (Queen’s College.* Ills journey southwards 
had been very leisurely performed, for he was twelve days in getting to 
London, and he remained a week in the metropolis, lie seems to liave 
entered Oxford with no prepossessions in favour of that ancient seat of 
learidng. Its classical renown had no inspiration for the young metaphy- 
sical law-student, and its statedly 'I'oryism avus alien to his nature. It was a 
jocular remark of Johnson that much might be made of a Scotchman if he 
was caught young; but JedVi'y would not be caught. In a letter written 
six days after liis arrival, and addressed to one of his college companions 
in (ilasgow, he says — ‘ Separated as I am from all my friends, and confined 
to the society of the students of one college, 1 shall not cease to regret the 
lilicrty and variety of iiitcreourso which w'as permitted, and I hope not 
abused, at Clasgow'. 1 have hoini too much in the company of ladies and 
relations to be much interested with the conversation of pedants, coxcombs, 
and strangers.’ In a second letter to tlie same friend, without date, but 
apparently about a month aftcT the former, llie young student \vrites — 

^ y^ou ask me to drop you some Kuglisli ideas. Aly dear fellow, I am as 
much, nay, more a Scotchman, than I was while an inhabitant of Scotland. 
Aly opinions, ideas, prejudices, and systems, are all Scotch, The only part 
of a Scotclimau I mean to abandon is the language, and hinguage is all that 
T expect to learn in England. And indeed, except it be prayers and drmk- 
ing, I see nothing else that it seems possible to acquire in tliis place.’ He 
then describes the scenes of uproar and dissipation which took place among 
the students, and the fragments of broken doors, wdiidows, and stairs, which 
lay scattcreii about. Of the fellows and heads of colleges he gives a very 
unfavourable accoiuit. ‘ They are men,’ he says, ‘ who had in their youth, 
by diut of regular, persevering, and indefatigable study, painfully acquired 
ca considerable knowledge of the requisite branches of science, which know- 
ledge served only to make them pedants, and to render still' more austere 
and dis^stiiig that torpid insensibility and awkwardness which they had 
contracted m the course of their painful retirement from the world — ^men 
who accustonied themselves to a vile and sycopln'intical reverence to their 
superiors while they Ijad them, now insist upon a similar adoration and 
.obsorv^^cc to tluimselves. If you add to this a violent attachment to the 

> ; ♦ Tli© following is an extract from the Hegistcr of Matriculations of the University 
(«f.Oxford Terinluo 8ti. Michwlis, J/Ol. Oct. 17, Coll. Rkgin.i:. Frnnelscus 
17, (leorgii do Civitatc Kdinbuigi armigori Filius.' ilo was, however, in 
'^his eighteenth year. 
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game of whist, and to the wine called port, you will Iiave a pretty accurate 
conception of the venersible men to whose hands T am now committed.’ .Tii 
a third letter he indulges in the same querulous and lachrymose strain : 
the home-sickness was evidently strong upon him : — 

‘ As for the times, 1 know little more of them than tiiat tliey arc such as 
have suocct'dod to the past, and must pass away before the future can come 
on; that they .ire measured out by hours, and days, .and y(iiirs; and that 
people observe their lapse with the siiine testilications of joy and sorrow ns 
li.avc divided their sensations from the creation of the world. To say the 
truth, I know less of the world than almost any man alive in it. I hardly 
ever sec a newspaper, politics are banished from our conversation, and a 
m.in may sjicnd ten years in Oxford without hearing anything but the 
bistory of foxes and fox-chases, and riots and trials. Such an institute as 
your Juridical Society, which seems to oeeupv so much of your time, would 
Iiave no more chance of succeeding here than an institution which required 
a. sermon from c.aeh of its menibci*s once a week. Tlio collected and accu- 
mulated study of an Oxonian in a whole year is not in general equivalent 
to the reflection you bestow upon one of your orations. But 1 would 
labour to no purpose to give you an idea of tlie indolence wliicli prevails 
here, h^or my own jiart, 1 would attempt to persuade you that 1 am 
•111 exception ; but J hate to tell lies, and 1 had better say nothing at all 
about it.’ 

'J'liese grajibic sketches are probably a little exaggerated. I'he writer, 
like most young artists, may liuve b(‘cn more intent on force and liveliness 
of colouring tlun on correctness of outline or literal trutli. Jlis oi»por- 
timities for obsciTation bad at least been too limited to justify such 
wholesale censure of the fellows and hcmls of colleges. It is dear tliat the 
.‘ttmosphere of Oxford did not agree with his Scottish t.astes and feelings. 

I Jc might not have been prepared to appreciate the importance which is 
attached to classical learning at that university, and his patience would be 
sorely tried by the syllogisms of Aristotle and the system of college tutors, 
so different from j)opiilar lectures in natural and moral philosoj)hy, and 
from the social studies to whi(!li he had been accustomed. That there w'as 
at that time, and long previously, as 'well as afterwards, no small share of 
bigotry and careless discipline in the colleges and lialls of Oxford, has been 
proved from various sources. Jeffrey’s statements agree in a remarkable 
manner - even to the port-wine polations — with the experiences of Gibbon, 
’which lie could not have seen (for the Memoir by Lord Sheffield was not 
])ublished till 1795); and it is obvious, from the eonstitution of the colleges, 
that, along with the quiet .and retirement of the monastic life, a considerable 
portion of its indolence and prejudice liad descended to those venerable 
institutions. It is unfortunate, as Adam Smith had said long before, that 
the Oxford professors are secure in the enjoyment of a fixed stipend, 
without the necessity of labour or tlic apprehension of control. Tlic system 
is now considerably improved ; but the vast wealth of the university can 
never be efficiently employed until it be freed from the ancient statutes, 
which fetter its powers of teaching, and directly encourage sloth and 
inactivity. , 

The letters of Jeffrey at this early period evince his acuteness and dis- 
a-iniination, his love of intellectual pursuits, and that strong attachment 
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to 1mm and fnends ^Yhicll marked him throughout life. Even the style of 
his composition seems to have been formed. Its flexibility, vigour, and 
copiousness are already there, and no small portion of the polish wliich 
afterwards more highly distinguished it. In nearly all of liis letters ho 
makes apologies for writing so much at length, and this was another pecu- 
liarity ill his character. He was always a voluminous letter-writer, and 
was seldom a day absent from his family or familiar friends without com- 
municating with them in long and lively epistles. 

It is a tradition at Queen’s College that Jeffrey left Oxford in disgust at 
the intense idleness which prevailed at the tunc. He remained only one 
session, and consequently did not graduate at the university. On his 
return to Edinburgh he resumed his legal studies. In the- session of 
1791-2 he again attended the Scots Law Class under Professor Hume, 
In the session of 1792-.3 he repeated his attendance at this class, adding 
to it the study of civil law under Professor Wilde, and that of civil his- 
tory and Creek and Poman antiquities under Professor Tytlcr. Ho is 
not entered as having attended any of Dugald Stewart’s classes, wdiich is 
the more remarkable, considering his partiality for cthiiial studies, and the 
high reputation of the professor. He may, however, have been present 
occasionally at the lectures without being enrolled as a student. 

In December 1792 Mr Jeffrey became a member of the Speculative 
Society — (111 extra-acadcmic‘al scliool of oratory and debate, and of literary 
composition, connected with the university of Edinburgh, and sanctioned 
by the Senatns Academicus. Institutions of this kiiui have long been 
popular with young and ambitious students, as affording a ready mode of 
trying their scarce-fledged powers in g(*uerous rivalry with their fellows, 
and of preparing them for a higher flight. Of all our modem onitors or 
statesmen, the second William Pitt was pcrlmps*tlie only one who, when 
barely of age, started into full maturity as a public speaker. The flower 
and the fruit were of simultaneous growth. But his rivals and compatriots, 
Burke, Sheridan, Curran, &c. were early members of Debating Clubs. The 
Speculative Society of Edinburgh is an institution of a higher class: the 
members are nearly all, or have been, students at the university. They are 
required to produce written essays, as well as take part in debates on 
questions of political economy, legislation, and philosophical history ; and 
the rules with regard to attendance, the selection of topics, and the conduct 
of the proceedings, are judicious and rigid. The society has been in 
existence since tlie year 17G4, and many of the greatest Scottish laAvj^ers 
and professors disciplined their minds in its exciting discussions. There 
Dugtdd Stewart, the most accomplished and eloquent of all commentators 
on moral philosophy, read his first essay; there Sir James Mackintosh 
made his fitst speech; there Playfair, so distinguished in physical science, 
and the classic Dr James Gregory, found a fitting audience. Divines 
mingled with lawyers and pJiilosophers ; for two of our greatest theolo- 
gians, Professor Hill and jSir Henry Moncreiff, were members of the 
Speculaii^*’'^ Baron Hume the able lecturer on Scots law, John Clerk 
(Lord :poon), Malcohn Laing the historian, Benjamin Constant the French 
oconf^^ist and statesman, and Sir Astley Cooper the eminent physician, 

* ted at the same period in its debates ; and when Jeffrey entered, 
3w attraction and celebrity to the society, he found Walter Scott 
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officiating as its sec^etar}^ In a few ycara he was joined by Henry 
Brougham, by Praiicis Homer, John Archibald Murray, James Monereiff, 
and Henry Cockbum. Three students destined to eminence as British 
statesmen— -tlie Marquis of LansdoAvne, I-ord Glenel^, and Lord John 
llussell — were subsequently members of this society. An institution 
boasting such an array of varied and commanding talent, and enriched with 
historical associations, might well breathe an invigorating spirit and gene- 
rous emulation into all its members. Its fame and importance imposed 
the necessity for careful preparation; knowledge was acquired in its 
debates ; 4ind the practice it gave in the mechanical part of public speaking 
was of incsttmablc importance to the future advocate or senator. 

The meetings of the F>pcculative Society were held once a week in the 
evening, during the winter session of the university, from Novemher to 
May. At the meeting when Jeffrey first saw Scott, who W4us for several 
years secretary and treasurer, the future prince of novelists read an essay 
on ballads, which so much intcircsted the new member, that he requested 
to be introduced to him. Mr Jeffrey called on him next evening, and 
they adjourned to a tavern and supped' together. ‘ Such,’ says Mr 
Jjockhart, * was the commencement of an acquaintance, which by degrees 
ripened into friendship, between the two most distinguished men of 
letters whom Edinburgh produced in their time.* The secretary must 
have been gi*ati1icd by the kindred ardour which his new acquaintance 
evinced in the business of the society. He was a frequent speaker, 
and during four sosssions, from 1704-5 to 1707-8, he was annually elected 
one of the presidents. We find he brought fonvard the following ques- 
tions : — 

1703. Pcb. 12. Ts a System of Iiifluoneo noeoasnry to the Support of a Free CTOvem- 

nieiit ? Carriod in the affirmative hy 8 to 3 votes. 

... Dec. 17. Is the National Debt to Ik; considered as a Grievance? Carried 

uiiatiinioilKly in the affinnativc. 

1704. Jan. 21. Ls Monarchy more Favourable than Democracy to Kxccllcncc in tho 

Arts and Sciences ? Carried in tlie afHnriatiye by 3 to 1, 

... Feb. .'I IVlietlier is Tlieism or Polytheism most natural to a rude state? 

Carried by a minority of 3 that poiytiieisin is most natural. 

The essays contributed by Mr Jeffrey were on the following subjects: — 
1. Nobility; 2. Effects derived to Europe from the di.scovery of America; 
3. Authenticity of Ossian’s Poems (a subject on which he had already 
produced two essays) ; 4. Metrical Harmony ; 5. The Character of Com- 
mercial Nations. The titles of these early prelccdioiis indicate the writer’s 
prevailing tastes and studies. 

In the discussions of the Speculative Society questions of party politics 
and religion were prohibited; tuid in 1798, when the celebrated Irish barris- 
ter, Thomas Addis Emmet, became a member of the Executive Dh-cctory of 
the Irish Union, and was privy to the carrying on a treasonable correspond- 
ence with France, his name was expunged from the records of the society. 
This was done at tlie instance of Henry Brougham. But notwithstiinding 
the prudent caution and abstinence of the members, the Speculative Society 
fell under tlie ban of one of the political parties of the day. The French 
Bevolution had roused the fears and jealousies of men in authority. Tho 
^ Kedections ’ of Burke, followed by the * Yindiciae Galficas ’ of Mackintosh, 
had made political discussion the favourite exercise of young and ardent 
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minds. Then came the stormy debates in parliament, the secret asso- 
ciations, and state trials throughout the kingdom—rall tilling the minds of 
the timid and anxious tvith suspicion and alarm. There were years of 
agitation and doubt, during which the constitution was in danger both from 
the excesses of revolutionary zeal and the uncontrolled exercise of arbitrary 
power. The crisis passed, but parties wore not reconciled : 

‘They stood aloof, tlje sears remaining. 

Like cliffs that had been rent asunder.’ 

Jefli*ey was no unmoved spectator of the rapidly-shifting scones of tins 
great drama. He had been pnjsent at the trials of Muir, Palmer, and 
Gerald (1793-4 and 5), and was deeply affected by what he witnessed. 
The lofty bearing of the accused parties, their romantic enthusiasm, and 
the severity of the sentences inflicted on them, deepened liis convictions *sn 
favour of reform. Another eminent Scotsnmn — Thomas (Campbell, then a 
youth of sixteen — ^liad walked from Glasgow to Edinburgh to witness tlic 
trial of Gerald, and from that day Avas a sworn enemy to oppression. 
Jeffrey was less of a democrat than Campbell. He was a AVliig of the 
’ school of Fox and llurke, before Burke had receded from bis aueient prin- 
ciples, scared by the horrors of the French Kevolutioii. His leanings were 
all tOAvards the popular branch of the constitution, but Avithout the slightest 
tincture of democratic violence. He conceived that the pn'rogatives of 
the crown had encroached on the rights of the conn nous, and required to 
be curtailed. He saw state prosccutiows conducted Avith oppressive rigour, 
and be contended for freedom of opinion, and the impartial adiniuistratioii 
of justice. There Avas a natiA^e independence in his character, and a 
jealousy of all poAver and (jontrol, Avliicli kept him apart from the slavish 
adherents of party and tlie unscrupulous dispensers of p.itronagc. 

The suspicion that the SpeculatiA'c Society, under the guise of acade- 
mical debate, had been converted into a political club, led to the secession 
of above twenty of its members. Mr Jeffrey exerted himself to protect the 
institution. He joined in drawing up an earnest appeal; and committees 
of the Senatus Acadcmicus and the town-council having investigated the 
charge, it was found to be groundless. The society soon regained its popu- 
larity and influence ; and from 1797 to 1805— Avith the (ixception of the 
temporary cloud we have alluded to — has been considered the most splen- 
did period of its history. Long afterwards, Jeffrey dcliglitcd to recoil 
his connection with the society. He Avas present at two great anni- 
A’ersary dinners of the old mcirtbers — one in 1814, and another in 1835. 
At the latter he presided. Several of his early associates wore gone — 
dropt through the broken arches of the Bridge of l^ife. Horner had been 
cut off in Kis prime, and the unrWalled genius of Scott had been extin- 
guished amidst delirium and gloom. Mackintosh also had departed. But 
around him Avere Cockbum, Murray, and Moncreiff— nbAv all Scottish 
judges — and he had risen to he a judge himself. Henry Brougliam was a 
peer, and had been chancellor of England. These Avere examples of the 
advantages of such institutions in training men at an early period of life to 
vigorous exertion and to the use of their minds. * For my oivn part,’ said 
Jeffrey, * in looking Wk to that period of my lifeAvhcn I had experience of 
this society, T can hardly conceive anything in after-life more to be envied 
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than tlic recollection of tliat first burst of intellect, when, free from 
.scholastic restraint, and throwing off the thraldom of a somewhat servile 
docility, the mind first aspired to reason and question natm-e for itself; 
ami half wondering at its own temerity, first ventured without a guide into 
the mazes of spceulation, or tried its unaided flight fnto the regions of 
iiitellec'tual advcaiture, to revel uncontrolled through the bright and bound- 
less realms of literature and science.’ 

Having duly qualified hiinsvlf by his studies in the classes of Scots and 
(■•ivil J^aw, Mr Jeflrey passed his trials, and was called to the bar. The 
(jfliolal record bcar.s, that on the 13th of December 1794 Franci.s Jeffrey 
was ‘ publicly examined on IMtle 7, Lib. 30, Pand. de Legationibus, and 
^^as found sufficiently qualified.’ The mhiiite is signed by the witty and 
famous Henry Erskine, then dean of the Faculty of Advocates. The study’ 
of the I’andcets and Institutes — Roman jurisprudence and Scots law — 
would now he varied liy attendance at the Parliament House and the 
drudgery of Ses.sion pajiers. Mr Jeffrey applied himself with his usual 
energy to his profcs,‘<ioii. Success at the bar, however, is seldom attained 
until after years of dreary toil and perseverance. Sir Walter Scott, tlioiigli 
assisted by business from bis fatlier — ^a Writer to the Signet, in good prac- 
tii e — was four years an advocate ere his professional earnings airioiinted to 
£100 per aiiniiin. He ascribed his failure mainly * to tlic prejudices of the 
S('oteh solicitors against eniiiloying, in weighty cases at least, any barrister 
supposed to be strongly imbued Avith tlie love of literature;’ and lie in- 
stanced the case of his friend Jeffrey as almost the solitary instance Avitliin 
his exi)crience of such iirojudices being entirely overcome. Overcome they 
Avere at last, but not Avitliout a tedious and dishcarti'iiing probation. The 
really A’aluablc part of the practice Avas cngi*ossed by lii.s seniors, Avho had 
toiled lip the steep ascent, or by plodding junior counsel, Avho never 
(liAxrgcd into the floAvery path.s of litemture, or presumed to meddle Avith 
])olitics. So late as 1803, in Avritiiig to his brother in America, and dis- 
cussing tlte possible effect which literary pursuits might liaA^e on his busi- 
ness, Mr Jeffi'ey expressed indifference on the siilject, because, he said, he 
liad never in any one year made £100 by liis })ri)fcssion. His indifferent 
S11CCCS.S, liOAvever, did not prevent him from assuming the dignity of a 
housekeeper, and giving, as Lord Bacon has said, ‘liostagcs to fortune.’ 
On the 1st of November 1801, Mr Jeffrey Avas married to Miss Catherine 
Wilson, daughter of the Rev. Charles Wilson, professor of ecclesiastical 
history in 8t Mary’s (’ollege, St AudrcAvs. This lady (described by Mrs 
Grant of Laggan as a ‘beloved and very deserving wife’) survived the 
union only a few years : she died August 8, 1805. 

It was obvious that tlie intellectual activity of »Ieffrey and liis associates, 
urged by ambition and conscious poAver, could not long be restrained 
within the narroAV professional channels to Avhich it was then confined. 
Literary and seientilic societies might afford better scope for argument and 
oratory than they could find at the bar, but these Avere only a preparatory 
excrcising-ground. They were privaUj and the youthful aspirants bnged 
for a public theatre and more numerous audience. 'I’hcir social circle had 
received a valuable addition by the arrkal in Edinburgh, in the year 1797, 
of an accomplished Englishman— the Rev. Sjdney Smith, one of the most 
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original and genial of wits, with the classical learning of an Oxford M. A.; 
and with a fund of natural sagacity, toleration, and loanly simplicity, wlilch 
kept him free from the slightest tinge of pedantry. Mr Smith liad been a 
curate, as ho has humorously told the world, ‘ in tliQ middle of Salisbury 
Plain’ — at Netherrf»ron, near Arncsbury. ‘The squire of the parisli,’ ho 
add.**, ‘ took a fancy to n}e, and requested me to go with his son to r.esidc 
at the university of Weimar. Before we could get there, Germany became 
the scat of war; and in stress of politics we put into Edinburgh, where I 
remained five years. Among the first persons with whom I became ac- 
quainted were Lord JcilVey, l^ord MiuTay, and l-ord Broiigliani ; all of 
them maintaining opinions upon political subjects a little too liberal fur th^ 
dynasty of Dundas, then exercising supreme power over the northern 
division of the island. One day wo happened to meet, in the eighth or 
•ninth storey, or Ikt, in Buccleuch Place, the elevated residence of the then 
Mr Jeffrey. I proposed that we should set up a Review; this was acceded 
to witli acclamation. 1 was appointed editor, and remained long enough 
in Edinburgh to edit the first number of the “ Edinburgh Review.” The 
motto I proposed for the Review Avas — 

Tenui mu'iam meJUamur arenaJ** 

. “ Wc cultivate literature u^k)!! a little oatmeal.” 

But tills was too near the truth to be admitted; and so Ave took our 
present gi*ave motto from “ Publius Syrus,” * of Avhom none of us had, I am 
sure, ever read a single line. And so began what has since turned out to 
be a very importiuit and able journal. When 1 left Edinburgh, it fell into 
the stronger hands of Lord JefiVey and Lord Brougham, and reached the 
highest point of popularity and success.’ 

We arc happy at being able to produce a still more interesting and 
detailed statement of the circumstances attending the commencement of 
the RevieAV — ^a document hitherto unpublished, and written by Lord Jeffrey, 
at the request of Mr Robert Chambers, in November 184G. It is as 
follows:— ‘I cannot say exactly where the projccjt of the “Edinburgh 
Review” Avas first talked of among the projectors. But the first serious 
consultations about it— ^ncl Avliich led to our applk^tion to a publisher — 
were held in a small liouse, Avliere 1 then lived, in Buccleuch Place (I forget 
the number). They were attended by S. Smith, F. Horner, Dr Thomas 
BroAvii, liord Murray, and some of them also by Lord Webb Seymour, Dr 
John Thomson, and Thomas Thomson. The first three numbers were 
given to the publisher- he taking the risk, and defraying the charges. 
There was then no individual editor, but as many of us as could be got to 
attend used to meet in a dingy room of Willison’s printing-office in Craig’s 
Close, where the proofs of our oAvn articles were read over and remarked 
upon, and attempts made also to sit in judgment on the fcAv manuscripts 
whicli were then offered by stringers. But we liad seldom patience to go 
through witi^ this ; and it was soon found necessary to have a responsible 

*[Judejr damnaiur enm nncens ahsolrihtr. Literally; ‘The judge is condemned 
when the guilty is absolved.' 'J'his fkniouB motto was innch canvassed at the time. 
The adventurers, it was said, had hung out the bloody flag on their title-page. ‘ It 
Avas a sort of iuq)rcoation on themselves and their infhnt pui)lication, if tliey with- 
held their arm from battle for pity, need, or respect of persons. 
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editor, aud the office was pressed upon me. About the same time Constable 
was told that he must allow ten guineas a sheet to the contributors, to 
wliich he at once assented ; and not long after, tlie minimum was raised to 
sixteen guineas, at which it remained during my reign. Two-thirds of 
the articles were paid much higher — ^averaging, I should think, from twenty 
to twenty-tive guineas a sheet on the wJiole number. I liad, I might say, 
an unlimited discretion in this respect, and must do the publishers the 
justice to say tliat tliey never made the slightest objection. Indeed, as we 
all knew that they had (for a long time at least) a very great proiit, they 
probably felt that they were at our mercy. 

* Smith was by far the most timid of the confederacy, and believed tliat, 
unless our incognito was strictly maintained, we could not go on a day; 
and this was his object for making us hold our dark divans at WilUson’s 
office, to wliich he insisted on our repairing singly, and by back approaches 
or different Lines ! lie also had so strong an impression of Brougham’s 
indiscretion and rashness, tliat he would not let him be a member of our 
association, though wished for by all the rest, lie was admitted, however, 
after the t|iird number, and did more Avork for us than anybody. Brown 
took offence at some alterations Smith had made in a trifling article of his 
in the second number, and left us thus early; publishing at the same time 
ill a magazine the foot of his secession — a stop Avliich we all deeply 
regretted, and thought scarcely justified by the provocation. Nothing of 
the kind occurred ever after.’ 

In this document (which must be regarded as an important contribution 
to literary history) the distinguished writer has made no mention of his 
OAvn emoluments as editor of the RevicAV. The principal publisher Avas 
^Ir Archibald Conslablc — a liberal and entei’prising bookseller, the 
Abecenas of Scottish authors, avIiosc highest pride it was to elevate the 
literary reputation of his country, and associate his' name with all its 
triumphs. Constable remunerated the editor of the Edinburgh Review 
on a scale of Avliat must then have appeared princely liberality. From 
1803 to 1809 a sum of 200 guineas was given for editing each number. 
The account-books arc missing for three years after 1809, but from 1813 
on to 182G Mr Jeflrey is credited * for editing ’ £700 a number, so that his 
salary appears to have been more than trebled. 

The youth of the Edinburgli critics Avas at lirst a fertile subject of com- 
ment and ridicule. The IlevicAv was pronounced to be the result of ‘ a 
conspiracy of beardless boys,’ and the vctci’an Richard Cumberland wrote 
against the yoting gmtlemeft of the * Edinburgh RevieAV.’ It may be as well, 
therefore, for the sake of accuracy, to note the respective ages of the lead- 
ing contributors. The youngest of the band, it Avill be seen,, was about as 
old as Pitt Avlien he became a cabinet minister and cliancellor of the ex- 
chequer. In 1802 Sydney Smitli Avas in his 3‘Uh year, Jeflrey was 29, 
Dr Thomas BroAvn 24, Horner 24, Brougham 23, Allen 32, Dr John 
Thomson 38, and Thomas Thomson 32.* The ivUc of the work, and some 
parts of its general plan, were most probably suggested by a periodical of a 
superior cls^s, bearing the name of * The Edinburgh Review,’ which was 

* Of this fraternity, Lord Brongliam and Mr Thomas Tliomson. are now (1850) the 
only survivors.— En. 
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started in 1755 under the auspices of Adam Smith, Hobertson, and Blair, 
but which was discontinued for want of encouragement after two half- 
yearly numbers had been issued. As a medium between the half-yearly 
plan and the ordinaiy monthly term, the quarterly form of publication was 
a happy and judicious arrangement. It allowed the critics a greater variety 
of .^election than the shorter period could fumish, as well as more time and 
space for their lucubrations. They were not under the necessity of noticing 
the trivial and ephemeral works which the press throws off in the summer 
months when publishers rarely launch their important ventures, but whirli 
were indispensable towards filling the pages of the monthly iniscellahy ; 
and they had no occasion, within their enlarged bounds, to continue any 
article from one number to anotlier. Thus a generally grave and per- 
manent character was given to the work, distinguishing it from all its criti- 
cal contemporaries of that period. The liberal copyright allowance made 
to tlie Avriters was also a novel and judicious feature in the scheme. It 
tempted and rewarded study, and no cojitribiitor could he degraded by 
wliat was one of the conditions of authorship imposed upon all. 

A still more favourable circumstance for the new adventurers was the 
low state into which periodical criticism had tlien fallen. The ‘ Monthly 
Keview ’ was the jirincipal criti(;al journal of that day, and it had been 
mucli improved in its management since the time that poor Goldsmith 
groaned under the tyranny of Griffiths and his wife. Sir James Mackintosli, 
William Taylor of Nonvich, Southey, and other men of talent, niado it the 
repository of their political and literary theories. There were other re- 
spectable literary journals, but none of an independent or commanding 
character, none supported \yy an organised body of ^ahle well-paid contri- 
butors, working on a regular plan^ and exempt from bookselling influence 
and control. The general complexion of the whole was that of insipid 
compliment and tame uniformity, and both writing and quotation were 
dealt out in scanty measure. Tlie advent of the northern Rhadamanthus 
in the midst of this rose-water eritici.sm was an event startling to authors 
and booksellers, but sure to arrest in a strong degree the attention of the 
public, who have a malicious satisfaction in witnessing high pretensions 
brought low, or drowsy leaniiiig and gentle duliiess routed by the lively 
forces of wit and satire. 

The first number of tlie * Edinburgh Review ’ appeared on the 1st of 
November 1802. The greater part had been written, and even printed, 
some months previous, but it was suggested by Constable that the publi- 
cation should be deferred until the commencement of the winter season. 
The number of copies printed was 760. The demand, however, exceeded 
this limited supply: 750 more were thrown off, and successive editions 
still moro numerous were called for. In 1808 the quarterly circulation of 
the l^view had risen to about 9000 ; and it is believed to have reached 
its^iaximum about 1813, when 12,000 or 13,000 copies were printed. 
Before the poems of Byron and the novels of Scott had taken the pubHo, 
as it were, by storm, this success was iiiiproccdented. 

Never again perhaps will one generation of critics have such a splendid 
hannst to reap— such a magnificent vintage to gather in. Could the editor 
^ave surveyed the thirty years’ produce thAt lay before him, awaiting his 
heitical distribution, he must have been overwhelmed by its prodigality and 
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richness. Tlicrc was tlic poetry of Crahbo, of Campbell, Moore, Southey, 
Coleridge, and Wordsworth — types of different schools; there was the 
gorgeous chivalry of Scott, with his long file of novels and romances, like 
an endless procession of the representatives of all ages, conditions, and 
countries ; there was the Oriental splendour and grace #f Byron, alternat- 
ing with his fierce energy and gloomy philosophy — the still more erring 
and extravagant genius of Shelley — and the youthful bloom of Keats; 
there were the tales of Maria Edgeworth, of Miss Austen, Galt, Wilson, 
and other not unworthy associates ; the liistorics of llallam, and the his- 
torical pictures of Macaulay ; imiumerable biographies of great contempo- 
raries who had gone before — the Sheridans, Currans, Wilberforces, and 
Ilebers; innumerable books of travels, that threw open the world to our 
curious gaze; the gossipping treasures of Strawberry Hill and other 
family repositories, that revived the wits, and poets, and beauties of a 
past age; the diaries of Evelyn and Pepys; the inimitable letters of 
Cowper drawn from their sacred privacy; tliii policy and intrigues of 
courts kid bare ; the whole w'orld of literature and tlie living w^orld of 
Europe stirred to their inmost depths. W'hat rich materials in the wars 
and politics of the times — in the rise and fall of Napoleon — ^in the over- 
tlirow of kings and dynasties — in the perturbations even of the miglity 
bciirt of England throbbing to be free ! What discoveries in science and 
the arts — steam, gas, railways, and all tliat facilitates and sweetens social 
intercourse! Over such vast and interesting fields had the ‘Edinburgh 
Keview ’ to travel, moving tirmly under the guidance of its editor, with 
elate and coiilidont step, and attended by thousands who eaught its entlm- 
siasin, and echoed its sentiments and opinions. 

We have traced some of the circnmstiiuces wdiich imparted interest and 
novelty to the plan of the Review. Its grand distinction, howevdr, and 
the genuine source of its success, w'as the ability and genius it dispkycd, 
coupled with the ])crfect independence and boldness of the writers. Within 
the small circle of its projectors were men qualified to deal with questions 
in physical science, in political economy (the (iliosen field of llomcr), in 
politics (the favourite ground of Brougham), in law, poetry, mid the belles 
lettres. They had wfit, irony, and sarcasm at will, w ith the higher attri- 
butes of eloquence, correct principles of reasoning and analysis, strong 
sense, and a love of freedom. They were free from all external restraint ; 
they were young, and had both fortune and reputation to achieve. To give 
consistency and stability to the scheme, the editor laboured wfith uncensing 
attention and judgment. No other member of the fraternity could have 
supplied his place. IBs own contributions were also from the first the 
most popular and effective in the work. He selected the departments of 
poetry, biography, and moral philosophy, -with occasional excursions into 
the neighbouring domains of history and politics. 'J'ho first number of the 
Review displayed the leading characteristics of Sis style and manner. 
It could not show the whole extent and richness of the vein, but we saw 
its peculiar quality, and could form an estimate of its probable value. Tlic 
opening paper is a critique on the i»ow-forgottcii work of M. Mounicr on 
the ‘ Causes of the French Revolution,’ and it is distinguished by great 
ability in tracing and comparing political events, and trying them by the 
tests of history and philosophy. Some of the reviewer’s distinctions and 
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illuatrationfi arc very happy, and a high moral tone is preserved throughout 
the whole. Tin’s first effort is a key-note to much of Jeffrey’s reasoning and 
to his clear and pointed expression. Subsequently his style became more 
loose and oratoricalt-from his increased practice at the bar, and the haste 
with which he wrote many of his reviews—but it gained also in power and 
copiousness. To the state of society and literature in hVance at this pe- 
riod he paid much attention ; and his admirable articles on Marmontel^ on 
Grimm, on Madame du Duffand, &c. are invaluable for the moral lessons 
they inculcate, and tlie earnestness with which the importance of our social 
and domestic duties is portrayed and recommended. The reviewer pene- 
trated through the gaiety and glitter of the salons of Paris, and showed 
how little of real wortli or of real happiness was contained amidst all their 
splendour. He delighted to expatiate on the superiority of those humble 
virtues which are of daily use and benefit, which brighten tlm domestic 
hearth, and shod contentment and joy on all the private and ordinary rela- 
tions of life. And in this respect the example of the critic was in beautiful 
accordance with his precepts. He was the most affectionate relation — ‘ not 
in the least ambitious of new or distinguished acquaintances, nor hy any 
means fond of large parties or the show and bustle of life ; there was no 
one to whom all the charities of home and kindred were more endeared.’* 
In the first number of the Keview Mr Jeffrey also propounded his 
canons of poetical criticism, and began bis warfare with the Lake Poets. 
He produced an elaborate critique on Southey’s ‘ Thalaba,’ prefaced witli 
observations on the perverted taste for simplicity, which he considered as 
the distinguishing mark of the modern school of poetry, of which Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Southey, and Lamb, were represented as the masters or 
disciples. The gauntlet wa.s thus thrown down. It was obvious tiuit the 
great critic of the ‘ Edinburgh Review ’ had taken his stand on certain 
limited principles of taste, and that however tolerant he might be of poli- 
tical innovation, he was to be strongly conservative in poetry. His rules 
were calculated to make correct poets, not great ones. He forgot that 

‘The native hards first plunged the deep 
Before the artful diired to leap.* 

The same circumstances which had convulsed society, and laid bare the 
whole organisation of governments, gave an impulse to the powers of crea- 
tive genius, and led it into now fields free from the conventionalism of the 
old n^gime. Notwithstanding all tho errors and puerilities of the modem 
school — raided by importations from the Gcnnan dramatists — it had in- 
finitely more of nature, of originality, and boldness, than the artificial system 
it sought to supplant. The critic’s severe and restricted standard of 
poetical pxoSlence was further illustrated by his criticism on Scott’s 
poetry. He concluded that the popularity of the ‘ Lay of the Last Min- 
strel’ would be obstructed by the locality of the subject, while this very 
circumstance was in reality one great cause of its 8uc(;ess. Tlic old Border 
country was consecrated to song and romantic traditions. The aged 
minstrel, the chivalrous and superstitious incidents, and the feudal man- 
ners of the poem, were all native to the * Braes of Yarrow,’ and familiar to 

♦ Memoir iwid Correspondence of Mrs Grant of Laggau. 
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the lovers of paetr}^ ‘ Marmion ’ was still more unmercifully dealt with. 
Its errors were dwelt upon with iteration and cm|)Iiasis, and little or no 
sympathy was cvinied with respect to the nobler passages wliich redeem 
the work, and which rendered it so universally popular. The miscalcula- 
tions of the critic as to the probable success of ScBtt’s poems, and the 
effect of such minute painting of ancient manners, arose from the limited 
fiiith he had in the power of genius to mould the national taste and 
awaken enthusiasm. Scott broke through the rules of criticisi^ in writing 
a modem romance of chivalry, but he infused into it the life and fire of 
genius, and many of the popular elements of poetry. 

In the same number of the Review which contained the depreciatory 
critique on * Marmion,* appeared one not less elaborate on the poems of 
Crabbe. The simultaneous publication of the two articles was an unlucky 
combination, for the principles laid down in one cannot be well reconciled 
witli those in the other. If the ingenious critic be right in conderanpig the 
minute descriptions of Scott as deficient in interest and dignity, the same 
rule must be applicable to Crabbe, who is still more prolix and minute, and 
whose descriptions are of the humblest and lowest character. The account 
of Lord Marmion, with his mail of Milan steel, the blue ribbons on his’ 
horse’s mane, and his blue velvet housings — even the attire of his men-at* 
arms — was as natural and necessary to the poet of chivalry as the cottage 
furniture, the cock-fights, the dirt and squalor of village life, were necessary 
to enable the poet of the poor to complete his pictures. The critic was 
inconsistent. Scott had not profited by his former schooling, and the lash, 

• therefore, ^vas laid on without mercy. In Crabbe, too, there was more of 
real life, of keen observation, and simple pathos, which possessed a greater 
charm for the mind and feelings of »jeffrey than the warlike chivalry jmd 
tournaments of the middle ages. He saw and felt the tnitli of tliofte 
village paintings, and he forgave their Dutch-like minuteness in conside- 
ration of their reality. The works of Campbell and Rogers Jeffrey .was 
peculiarly qualified to feel and appreciate, and friendship for the authors 
may have led to a warmth of praise unusiuil with the stern reviewer. 

Poetry has many mansions, and even Francis Jeffrey had not then 
a key to all, or else he wilfully refused to enter some of its most select 
and aug\ist chambers. In tbe epic creations of Soutliey, and particularly 
in his ‘ CuAe of Kehama,’ there arc sublime conceptions, and an affluence 
of poetical resources, which the critic did not rightly estimate ; the fine 
imagination and rich diction of Coleridge he neglected or contemned; and 
to Wordsworth he was uniformly unjust. It required some courage to re- 
print in 1844 the critique on ‘The Excursion,’ beginning ‘This will never 
do,’ after the world luid decided that it would f/o, and had reversed his 
judgment by calling for successive editions of the poem. The purity and 
elevation of Wordsworth’s poetry, his profound sympathy with external 
nature and humanity, and the consecration of his whole mind and genius 
to his art, would have formed a noble and congenial theme for Jeffrey; but 
he saw only the puerilities and ridiculoas theories of some of the ‘ Lyrical 
Ballads,’ which no more represent the great body of Wordsworth’s jwetry 
than the weeds of a garden reprasent its flowers and fruits. 

In his disquisitions on the old masters of our literature Jeffrey did good 
service. His reviews of the writers of the Elizabetlian ago and of later 
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periods are generally excellent. He revelled among the creations of Shak- 
speare, Massinger, and Keaumont and Fletcher, and dwelt with cordial de- 
light on the ornate graces of Jeremy Taylor, or Sir Tlioinas Browne, as on 
the milder charms of Addison, the sweep of Dryden’s versification, and the 
pointed brilliancy of Pope. The modem revival of a taste for those great 
authors may be partly ascribed to the hklinburgh Review.’ And for the 
critic’s severity in assailing those on the lower slopes of Parnassus who 
departed from such models, he had this excuse — that he conceived it to be 
his duty to punish all sins of yrogidarity and conceit, that be might keep 
the public tiistc from corruption, and reform the offender. He had anothcir 
apology common to periodical writers, and which, in his genial frankness 
and acknowledged supremacy, he could afford to produce. When recant- 
ing some of his strictures on the character of Burns, he said — ‘ A certain 
tone of exaggeration is incident, we fear, to the sort of writing in which we 
aVe engaged. Reckoning a little too much perhaps on the dulness of our 
readers, we are often unconsciously led to overstate our sentiments in order 
to make them understood ; and wlicn a little controversial w'armth is added 
to a little love of effect, an excess of colouring is apt to steal over the 
canvas, which ultimately offends no eye so much as our oum.’ He seems 
also to have aimed at blending a conversational freedom and carelessness 
with his criticisms, as if ambitious, like Congreve, to be more of the gentle- 
man tlian the author. This contributed to the tone of superiority which 
the ^ Review* assumed from its commencement, and wliich the suffering 
authors felt to bo peculiarly galling. Tt unqiu'stioriably made the articles 
more piquant \ and when the reviewer rose above the conventional level, 
the contrast afforded by his finer i)assagcs was the more conspicuous and 
effective. If he had been more profound in imagination or feeling, be must 
have lost some of that airy elegance, and fancy, and spontaneous gi*ace, 
which contributed so much to liis success. Another distinctive quality was 
the great t«aste with which Jeffrey made selections from tlio works lie 
reviewed. Whatever was new or striking, solemn, picturesque, or ligura- 
tivo in language or matter, was sure to be extracted. The finest scenes in 
a new novel, the best passages of a ])oem, a book of travels, or a work of 
biography, were generally to be found in the ‘ Edinburgli Review,’ and 
the criticism with wliicli the wliole was linked together, or the manner in 
which the plot was described by the acute and lively critic, rivalled, if it 
did not excel, the work of the author. The setting was as precious as the 
jewels. 

One of the most memorable incidents in the critical and personal history 
of Mr Jeffrey was his rencounter with Moore the poet. In this case the 
sentiment that no man should write with his pen what he is not prepared 
to defend vrith his sword, was substantially ycrified ; for though in the 
modem du^ the instrument of warfiu’e has been changed, the danger has 
not thereby been lessened. Literary duels, still common in France, have 
always been rare in this country. The effusion of ink sufficed to revenge 
even the truculent satires of Dryden and tJie stinging sarcasms of Pope. 
Dr Johnson laughed at the Drawcansir threats and hostile message of 
Maepherson, though he seems to have considered duelling a species of 
self-defence that might be justified on the same grounds as public war. 
Happily the furce of opinion has now all but abolislied the practice. ‘Whej^ 
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literary men have been prompted to manifestations of this kind, it will 
generally be found that the demon of politics^ was present ; and this, we 
suspect, was the case in the misunderstanding between Moore and JefiVey, 
In the spring of 1806, the former published his ‘ Epistles, Odes, and other 
Foems.’ The poet enjoyed considei-able social and fishionable celebrity. 
He was supposed to be a boon compajiion of tlic Ih'ince of Wales, llis 
poems were dedicated to the Earl of Moira ; one of the epistles was ad- 
dressed to Viscount Stranglbrd, and others to tlie Ijady Charlotte Rawdoii, 
to Viscount Forbes, the lion, William Spencer, cS-'C. In all of these really 
graceful and sparkling poetical offerings, democratic America, with its 
‘ piebald polity* and its ^ fustian flag,’ was heartily aiiatheinatised — French 
pliilosophy and liberty were denounced as unclean things — England was 
warned to beware of tlie mob mania — and over every page of the hand- 
some hot-pressed quarto volume was spread an air of courtly fastidiousness 
and superiority. All this must have grated on the popular sympathies 
and Whiggish feelings of the Edinburgh reviewer ; but he had a still more 
serious ground of offence. Many of the poems were tainted Avith licen- 
tionsnoss. Amidst the sweet and melodious vcrsilication, the glittering 
fancy, and rich exotic imagery, lurked this insidious poison of immorality 
— only the more seductive from its being half hidden with flowers — and 
Jeffrey, like the Good Emight in Spenser, set himself resolutely to trample 
down the Avliole. He reviewed the poems in the luirn her for July 1806. 
Little was said of the literary qualities of the work ; few citations Avere 
made, and those oidy of aii unfavourable description ; but tlie author was 
charged Avith deliberate immorality — with seeking to impose corruption 
upon his readers under the mask of rcHncrncnt— -and with insulting the 
delicacy and attacking the purity of the feinahi sex. Home peculiarly 
mortifying personal imputations were also thrown out by the reviewer. 
Allusion Avas made to ^patrons who were entitled to respectful reinoii-- 
btrance,’ and the folloAvuig lines from an old poet were quoted as a pro- 
plictic description of Mr Aloore’s iniquities 

‘TliiTcto lie could fine loving A'crscs frame, 

And play the poet oft. F.ut ah, f(»r sliaiiic ! 

not sweet [loets praise whose only pride 
Is virtue to advance and vice deride, 

Be with the work of losel's wit defamed, 

Ne let such verses poetry be named. 

Yet lie the name on him would rashly take, 

Maugre the saered Murcm, and it niako 

A servant to the vile affection 

Of such as he depended most upon,’ At. 

Spenser’s Mother Hulhard's Tdle, 

Youthful flesh and blood— and particularly Trisli flesh mid blood— could 
hardly refrain from resenting this chargo of mercenary immorality. Mr 
Moore resoled to the mode then sanctioned as the blind arbiter of quarrels, 
lie sent a challenge to his critic, avIio liajipcned to be at the time in Lon- 
don, and the parties met, August 12, 1806, at Chalk Farm. Fortunately 
information of the affair had been gii^cn at Bow Street, and officers amved 
just as the parties had taken their places to fire. It Avas afterwards found 
tliat the ball Avith which Mr JeflVey’s pistol was loaded had dropt out 
either on the field Avhen the pistol was snatolicd from his hand by the 
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officer, OP on the way to town, and some wag circulated a report that both 
pistols were leadJcss I Ueiice the sarcastic allusion in Byron’s ‘ English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers,’ which was afterwards nearly causing a duel 
between the noble poet and Moore, but ultimately led to their ac(][aaint- 
ance and friendship'. — 

‘ Health to great Jeffrey I 
Can none remember that crcntfiil day. 

That over-glorious, almost fatal fray, 

When Little'fl leadle^ifl pistol met his eye. 

And Bow Street niynuidons stood laughing by?' 

This was of course a false representation of what occurred, but it served as 
a subject of raillery, not the less, we may believe, because Mr Moore was 
known to be sensitive on the subject, and had even taken the trouble to 
contradict the report in the newspapers. In a letter written a few days 
after the occurrence, addressed to the editor of the ‘ Morning Chronicle,’ 
Mr Aloore vindicated his conduct.* * The quan*cl,’ he said, ‘ was not to be 
considered as literary. Though by no means indifferent to the decrees of 
criticism, I am aware that they are not to be reversed by an appeal to the 
pistol. The review, however, which Mr Jeffrey had written appeared to 
me to contain more personality than criticism ; to impute to me motives 
which my heart <iisclaims and detests ; and to assail me altogether mnch 
more as a man than as a writer. Conceiving, therefore, that in the present 
state of manners no gentleman can hold such language to another with 
impunity, I returned a contradiction to the assertions of Mr Jeffrey in 
terms too plain to be misunderstood, and the meeting of which tlie public 
lias heard was the consequence.’ The poet then anxiously explains that 
* the pistol which the officer took from him was found to be regularly loaded, 
though, from some accident in the carriage of the pistols to town, that of 
Mr Jeffrey was certainly without a ball I 
In this ridiculous affair the public was generally on the side of the critic. 
It w'Hs acknowledged that the prurient muse of the English Anacreon 
required to be checked and rebuked, and that though the moral censor 
might have gone too far, he went in the right direction. There ■was, how- 
ever, too mucli wit, talent, and real worth on both sides for the estrange- 
ment to continue long. Habits of intimacy eoromcnced shortly aftersvards, 
and Mr Moore himself became an Edinburgh Reviewer. To the number 
for September 1814 he contributed a critique on Lord Thurlow’s poetry, 
in which he almost rivalled the editor in critical severity. In one of the 
prefaces to his collected w'orks, Mr Moore has said — ‘ In the most formid- 
able of all my censors — the great master of the art of criticism in our da» 
— have found since one of the most cordial of all my friends;’ and on tl# 
occasion of bis visiting Scotland in 1825, the poet passed some days with 
Lord Jeffrey at ‘his agreeable retreat, Craigerook,* where he sang his last 
new song, ‘ Ship Ahoy 1 ’ and was called upon to repeat it often, that 
‘ the upland echoes of Craigerook ought long to have had its burden by 
heiirt.’ 

The famous critique on Lord Byron’s 'Juvenile Poems’ (January 1808) 
was still more remarkable in its results than that on Mr Moore. The merci- 
less severity of the attack was intended to crush the minor poet, but it only 
nerved him for further exertion, and impelled him on in that poetical career 
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which was destined to be so fertile and glorions. Had Byron’s first critic 
not pronounced his poetry to be a dead fiai^ which the author could neither 
get above nor below, and had he not counselled him to abandon poetry^ we 
should never have had that vigorous satire, ‘ English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers,’ and might have waited long even for ‘ Chifile Harold.’ There 
was some danger at this period that Byron would sink into the idle dissi- 
pation and frivolity of a tomi life ; and from such a descent the reviewer 
called him, though with no friendly voice, and added his name to the proud 
roll of our national poets. Byron’s diaries and letters afford evidence that 
he considered the critique in the ‘ Edinburgh Review* to bo the work of 
Mr (now Lord) Brougham. We believe this is no longer anatter of doubt ; 
though Jeffrey afterwards made amends to the noble poet’s feelings by bis 
criticism on his greater works. If Sir Walter Scott’s critiques on Byron in 
the ‘Quarterly Review’ be compared with those of Jeffrey in the ‘ Edin- 
burgh,’ it will be seen that, beautiful as the farmer arc in style and spirit — 
approaching almost to feminine tenderness, and overflowing with illustration 
— ^the professional critic has greatly the advantage in for(‘e, discrimination, 
and eloquence. The early crudities of his poetical faith and opinions had 
been mellowed down by time and reflection; the range of bis poetical emo- 
tion was extended ; and in the poetry of Byron he had subjects worthy of 
all his powers and sensibilities. The poet felt the generosity of his critic, 
lie had heard Jeffrey, he said, most highly commended by those who knew 
him for things independent of his talents, and he admired him for his 
liberality towards himself. ‘None but a great soul dared hazard it; a 
little scribbler would have gone on cavilling to the end of the chapter.* In 
the tenth canto of ‘Don Juan,’ written at Pisa in 1822— when all liis 
‘ little feuds’ were over, and his brief career was dra^ving to a close — Byron 
paid a noble tribute to his former antagonist, blended witli rich allusions 
to Scotland, to auUl and to his boyish feelings and dreams, as 

must ever render the passage one of the finest and most interesting 
episodes in his poetry and his life.* 

As the Review advanced in public favour, it assumed a bolder tone in 
politics. The war in Spain ranged the nation into two parties— one, like 
Bcott, animated with a strong anti-Gallican spirit ; and another, like Jeffrey, 
predicting that we should reap nothing but disaster and disgrace from the 
straggle. An article by Brougham on the ‘ Frenc h Usurpation in Spain,’ 
being a review of a work by Don Ccvallos (1808), seemed to induce a crisis 
in the affairs of the Review. ‘The Tories,’ said Jeffrey in a letter to 
Horner, ‘ having got a handle, are ranning ns down with all their might, 
and the ghosts of all the'miscrables we have slain are rising to join the 
vengeance. Walter Scott and William Erskinc, and about twenty-five 
persons of consideration, have forbidden the Review to enter their iloors. 
The Earl of Buchan, I am informed, opened his stseet-door, arid actually 
Idched it out I’ The editor resolved to eschew party politics, and to prac^ 

* See ‘ Don Jnnn,’ canto x., stanzas 1 1 to 10. In one lino—‘ A legal broom’s a 
moral chimney-sweeper’ — ^tliere seems to be a punning allusion to the poet’s «ni>- 
posed critic, Mr Brougliain. Captain Mod win, in bis conversations with Lonl Byron 
in Italy, reports the poet to have said that Jeffrey disowned the article ; and tliough 
he would not give up the author, promised to convince Byron, if ever he camo to 
Scotland, who the person was. 
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tise exemplary moderation for tlie future ; but this could not well be done. 
The public events were too exciting to be passed over in silence. Brougham 
and Horner were nc/w in parliament, and connected with the Opposition. 
The editor himself was become too conspicuous to preserve an obscure 
neutrality, FriendU required to be supported, and opponents encountered ; 
and it was almost inevitable tliat^the Review, to keep its ground, and 
preserve consistency, should become the recognised organ, defender, and 
exponent of the Whig party. A cry of infidelity Avas also mised against 
the lie view, and it was grounded on articles written by an ortliodox clergy- 
man! Sydney Smith bid commented in 1807 on Foreign Missions, and 
tried, as he sai^^to rout the nests of consecrated cobblers’ with their 
Method istic cant, in a style so daring and ludicrous, that it gave serious 
offence to many excellent persons, besides arming the political opponents 
of the powerful journal with new wciipons of assault. 

During all this time Mr J^rey was steadily advancing in .his practice 
and reputation at the bar. In assiduity he rivalled the dullest plodder; 
for he took no fee witlioiit conscientiously studying the case, and he 
spared no pains to procure a verdict for his client. His fluency and 
vivacity, and the constant stream of his illustrations, poured out with the 
rapidity of a cataract, ivcrc sometimes too elevated and recondite for a 
common jury, but in important criminal trials he ivas highly effective. In 
political cases he was tlie intrepid defender of constitutional freedom. In 
the trials for sedition between 1817 and 1822 he was ever in the front 
rank. He also took part in public meetings, condemning the system of 
intimidation which was then adopted to repress the evils of discontent ; 
he si)oke at the Fox anniversaries; he wrote for the instruction of the 
discontented mechanics ; and on all occasions, wlicn oppression or slavery 
was to be stigmatised, or toleration and liberty promoted, he was ready with 
his dLsplays of high eloquence, intermingled with eftusions of wii or fancy. 
We need not dwell on tho.se party conflicts ; on the meetings in the Pan- 
theon or county-balls ; on the dinners to Hume or Brougham (in the latter 
wise he disappointed his auditory, as if paralysed by the fierce invectives 
and tremendous power of Brougham) ; or attempt to depict the glowing 
scenes of rivalry and contention that have happily passed away. In 181(3 
the institution of the court for the trial of civil oases by jury in Scotland 
tlirew a vast accession of business into the hands of Mr Jefirey. He was 
engaged in almost every case ; his knowledge, acuteness, and subtle argu- 
mentation having there an appropriate field for exertion. In the intervals 
of his busy toils he made occasional excursions to the Highlands or to the 
English lakes. In 1811 he made a pilgrimage on foot through the wilds 
of InvemesS'shire, and by the parallel roads of Glenroy. In 1815 we find 
liiin in France, noting in liis journal that Cambray was famed for ‘its 
cambric, its league, and its Fenelon.’ He had about this time taken a 
country-house — his residence of Craigerook — ‘an old turreted mansion, 
much patched in the wliole mass of its structure,’ beautifully situated at 
the foot of the Corstori)hine Hills, about three miles from Edinburgh. His 
windows looked out upon a wooded hill : he had a good garden, and some 
fields for rural occupation and pleasure. The charms of this old chateau 
aiii' summer retreat were enhanced by the presence of a lady who added 
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mucli to his happiness, and who now mourns his loss. In 1811 M, Siinond 
(the well-known French author), his wile, and niece, visited Edinhui^h. 
Mr Jeflrey saw much of them during their stay, and some time afterwards 
the intercourse was renewed in London. In 1813 Mr deflirey followed his 
visitors to America, and was there marritid to tlie yonn^ lady, Miss Wilkes, 
a gi’and-nicce of the ceJehrated John Wilkes.* 


The exuberant fancy and imagery scattered throughout Jeffrey’s essays 
and specche.s, and which w’cre constantly sparkling up like a j)ercnniiil 
fountain in his conversation, led many to believe that nature had marked 
liim out for a poet, and that, as in the cases of liord MansfieM and Sir 
William lllaokstone, the goddess Themis, so jealous of her rights, had 
defrauded the Muses. Itarely have rhetoricians had such comimnid of the 
elonjents of poetry as was possessed by Jeffrey. 

* The following ancodote is related of his transatlantic man'iage-jotirnej': — ‘He 
met in America a large and brilliant ]>arty, who endeavoured to extort political 
opinions from him. The paltry and uunecessary war between the United *States 
and Great Britain was then in ]>rogrcss, and one American statchinan, in a viry 
marked manner, asked, “ And now, Mr Jeffrey, wlmt is said of the war in Great 
liritain Jeffrey w'us deteniiiiicd to mortify the national vanity of the Americans, 
and he replied, “ War “War ? Oh yes, T did hoar some talk of it hi Liverpool ! ” 'J'he 
insiguifieaiico of the struggle, and the little interest it (*xcitcd in this eountry, could 
not liavo been more happily or sarcastically illustrated.* 

A few personal traits and anecdotes may he lierc given. Tt was tho onsfoin of 
Jetfrey, when reviewing the works of his friends, to givts them tho pca-iisal of the 
proof-hheets before publication. In doing this to Mrs Gr,mt of Laggan, ho remarketi, 
‘I let them know what I say of th<‘in ihy are led out to ed'ecittUm. When 1 

take ui> my reviewing pen, I consider myself as entering the temple of tnith, and 
bound to say what 1 think.* He courageously sent tho proof-sheets of his eritiqiie 
on ‘Marniiou* to Seott, liaving to dine with the poet the sanio day. Scott pre- 
served his equanimity, as may bo scon from the detail in Loekliart’s Life ; but Mrs 
Seott could not help saying in her broken English, w'heii her guest was departing, 
‘Well, good-uiglit, Mr Jeffrey ; dey tell me you have abused Seott in dclteview, 
and I liope Mr Constable has paid you well for WTiting it.’ 

Mr Willison, tlie early printer of' the Review, in sending one of tlie proofs to the 
editor, wrote on the mai;^n that ‘ there .appeared to be some obscurity in it.’ The 
sheet was returned with this reply — ‘ Mr J. sees no obscurity liere, except such as 
arises from the great number of commas, which Mr W. seems to keep in a jieppcr- 
box liesidc him for the purpose of dusting all his proofs with.’ Jeffrey was sonic-' 
what peculiar in the punctuation of his wrltinj^, as hi his handwriting, wliich was 
wretelied.' 

It has been confidently stated that Jeffn»yscnt tlic late Mr Hazlitt a sura of i’50, 
to relieve him from difHculty in his lost illneHS. This generosity is alKtded to in the 
‘ Life of Charles Lamb.’ 

Mr William MHIaviii, a Glasgow merchant, and autlior of a series of letters entitled 
‘ The Pnitestant,’ was tried and convicted for a libel on the Catholic priest at Glasgow. 
Jeffrey was retained for the pursuer, and brought liis eloquence to liear with a very 
lively effect on M‘Giwin. Tlic latter sat, in mute astonishincnt, gazing on JcflVey, 
wiiile, mimito after minute, there rolled forth periods of th^ficrcest invective against 
biiiiHclf. At length tho mortihed ‘ ProU*6tant’ took out his watch, and calculated 
liow many words Joffi'cy spoke in a minute. He afleiwards published, that having 
compared Johnson’s Dictionary with Jeffrey's speech, he found that the voluble 
gentleman had in two lionrs spoken the English language three times over! 

As so much liaa been said about Jeffrey and the Lake Poets, >vo may mention 
that the critic had little personal intcreourae with them. Ho had met Southey in 
Edinburgh and Keswick, and Coleridge ence only at Keswiek. Mr Wordsworth and 
liis critical antagonist had one meeting. This was in June 1828, at an evening 
party in the house of Sir James Mackintosh in London. It was at his own request 
that the critic was introduced to the poet by their courteous and benevolent host. 
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‘ Oh ! many are the- poets tluit are sown 
. Hy nature ; men endowed with higlicst gifts, 

I'he vihio»J and tlie faculty divine, 

Yot ^’anting the aecomplishment of verse.’ 

The Exeurmn, 

Tins is tlic dcckrcftion of a high authority; but of one who would not 
p(Tluips have included tlic brilliant reviewer among his own silent brethren. 
'J’o epic or tragic power, indeed, Jeffrey could have made no approach ; the 
divine afflatus was wanting. But in that middle class of poetry, of which 
Horace was the great master and exemplar — uniting knowledge of the 
-world and shrewd observation with pictures of manners, just sentiment, 
wit, and elegance — Jeffrey, we think, might liavc attained to a respectable 
rank. We do not know that he ever attempted translation. The following 
stanzas from liis pen appeared in one of the Annuals in the year 18‘29, 
entithid ‘ Verses Inscribed in a Lady’s Album.’ They belong to the higher 
class of vers-de-societe : — 


Why write my name ’midst songs and llow’crs 
To meet the eye of lady gay? 

1 have no voice for lady’s bowers, 

For |iagu like this no fitting lay. 

Yet thougli uiy hc*art iu» more must hound 
At witching call of sprightly joys, 

Aline is the brow that never frowned 
On laughing lips or sparkling eyes. 

No, though behind me now is closed 
The youtliful Pimidisc of Love, 

Yet I can bless, with soul composed, 

The lingcrciH in that happy grove. 

Take, then, fair girls, my hles-sing fake, 

WlicTo’cr amid its charms you roam, 

Or wliere, by western hill or lake. 

You brigUtcu a screner home. 

And while the youtliful lover’s name 
Here witli the sister beauty’s blends, 

Laugh not to scorn the humbler aim 
I'liat to the list would add a friend’s. 

There is more poetry in the following specimen of his prose. In treating 
of the beauty of landscapes, as connected with tlie law of association, in a 
critique on Alison’s Essay on Tasto (1811), Mr Jeffrey draws this exquisite 
parallel : — * 

‘Take, for instance, the case of a common English Landscape— green 
meadows, with fat cattle — canals or navigable rivers—well-fenccd, well- 
cultivated fields— neat, clean, scattered cottages — humble antique church, 
with churchyard elms, and crossing hedgerows — all seen under bright 
skies, and in good weather: there is much beauty, as every one will 
acknowledge, in such a scene. But in wliat does the beauty consist? 
Not certainly in tlie mere mixture of colours and forms — for colours more 
plaasing, and lines more graceful (according to any theory of grace that 
may bo preferred), might be spread upon a board, or a painter’s palette, 
without engaging the eye to a second glance, or raising the least emotion 
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in tlie iniiid“l)ut in tlic picture of hiunan luippiiiess that Is presented to 
our imaginations and affections~in tlie visible and unequivoi'al signs of 
comfort, and cheerful sind peaceful enjoyment — and of tliat secure and .suc- 
cessful industry that insures its continuance — and of tlie piety by which it 
is exalted— and of the simplicity by which it is cuiitrdfeled with the guilt 
and the fever of a city life — in the imjiges of health and temperance and 
plenty which it exhibits to every eye— and in the glimpses which it affords 
to warmer imaginations, of those primitive or fabulous limes when man 
was imcorrupted by luxury and ambition, and of tlm.^e humble retreats in 
wliich we still delight to imagine tlmt love and philosophy may find an 
unpolluted asylum. At all events, however, it is human feeling that 
excites our sympathy, and forms the object of our emotions. It is man, 
and imui alone, that we see in the beauties of the earth whicii he inhabits ; 
or, if ii more sensitive and extended sympathy connect us w'itli the lower 
families of animated nature, and make us rejoice with the lambs that bleat 
on tlic uplands, or the cattle that ruminate in the valley, or even with the 
living plants that drink tlie bright sun and the balmy air beside them, it is 
still tlie idea of enjoyment— of feelings that animate the existence of seri- 
tieiil beings— that calls forth all our emotions, and is the parent of all the 
beauty wdtli which we proceed to invest the inanimate creation around us. 

* Instead of this quiet and tame English landscape, let us now take a 
Welsh or a Highland scene, and see whether its beauties w'ill admit of 
being exjdained on the same principle. Here we shall have lofty moun- 
tains, and rocky and lonely recesses — ^tufted woods hung over precipices — 
lakes intersected with casfeled promontories — ample solitudes of im- 
ploiighed and untrodden valleys — nameless and gigantic ruins— and moun- 
tain echoes repeating the scjream of the eagle and the roar of tlic cataract. 
'I’ll is, too, is beautiful; and* to those who can interpret the language it 
speaks, far more beautiful Ilian the prosperous scene with which we have 
contrasted it. Yet lonely as it is, it is to the recollection of man and of 
human fceliiigs that its beauty also is owing. The mere forms and colours 
tliat compose its visible appearance are no more capable of exciting any 
emotion in the mind than the forms and colours of a I’urkcy carpet. It is 
symjiathy with the present or the past, or the imaginary inluibitants of such 
a region, that alone gives it either interest or beauty ; and the delight of 
those who behold it will always be found to be in exact proportion to tlie 
force of their imaginations and the waniith of their social affections. The 
leading impressions here are those of romantic seclusion and primeval sim- 
plicity; lovers sequestered in these blissful solitudes, “from towns and 
toils remote ; ” and rustic poets and philosophers conununiiig with natui-e, 
at a distance from the low pursuits and selfish malignity of ordinary mor- 
tals ; then there is the sublime impression of the Mighty Power which piled 
the massive cliffs upon one another, and rent the mountains asunder, and 
scattered their giant fragments at their base — and all the images connected 
with the monuments of ancient magniffccnce and extinguished hostility — 
the feuds, and the combats, and the triumphs of its wild and primitive in- 
liabitants, contrasted with the stillness and desolation of the scenes where 
tliey lie interred— and the romantic ideas attached to their ancient tradi- 
tions and the peculiarities of their present life— their wild and enthusiastic 
poetry— their gloomy superstitions— their attachment to their chiefs — ^the 
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dungors, and the hardships, and enjoyments of their lonely huntings and 
fishings — their pastoral shellings on the mountains in summer- -and the 
tales and the sports that amuse the little groups that arc frozen into their 
vast and trackless valleys in tlic winter. Add to all this the traces of vast 
and otiscurc antiquity that arc impressed on the language and tlie habits of 
tiie p(*opIe, and on the cliffs and eaves, and gulfy torrents of the land — and 
the solemn and touching reflection peiTictually recurring of the weakness 
and insignificance of perishable man, whose generations thus pass away 
into oblivion with all their toils and ambition, while nature holds on her 
unvarying course, and pours out her streams, and renews her forests, witii 
undecaying activity, regardless of the fate of her proud and perishable 
sovereign.’ 

In 1820 Mr Jeffrey was elected Lord Lector of the university of Glas- 
gow. The principle of election for this high academical distinction is of a 
popular character, lly the original statutes, dated so far back as 1450, the 
suffrage is vested in the whole of the matricuhitcd students, with whom arc 
joined the dean and principal professors. In the earlier periods of our 
history, before civil rights were extended and defined, the rector possessed 
vast powers civil and criminal, llis court was almost as absolute as tlie 
Star Chamber. 'I'he duties and powers of the office are Jiow, however, 
almost nominal. The appointment is an honorary distinction, and is 
generally bestowed on some eminent public character with whoso political 
sentiments, genius, or learuiug, the majority of the students sympatluse. 
llurke filled the ofiice in the year 1784: Adam Smith was installed in 1787. 
Of late years the names of Sir James Mackintosh, Ilrougliam, Campbell, 
l*col, and Macaulay, shed lionour on the office of J^ord Lector, and on the 
choice of the young students. Jeffrey was elected in a time of considerable 
excitement by an overwhelming majority, and his appointment was a grace- 
ful tribute to his talents and political consistency, rendered the more 
appro])riate by his having studied at Glasgow university, lie delivered 
his inaugural address on Thursday, December 28, Jind siDokc warmly of the 
grateful and flattiudng honour conferred upon him. 

*‘lt was here,’ he said, ‘that, now more than thirty years ago, I received 
the earliest and by far the most valuable part of my academical education, 
and first imbibed that relish and veneration for letters which has cheered 
and directed the whole course of my after-life ; and to which, amidst all tlie 
distractions of rather too busy an existence, I liave iievei* failed to return 
with fresh and unabated enjoyment. Nor is it merely by tliose distant and 
jilcasing recollections— by the touching retrospect of those scones of guilt- 
less ambition and youthful delight, *when everything around and before mo 
was bright with novelty and hope, that this place, and all the images it 
recalls, are at this moment endeared to my heart. Though I have been able, 
I fear, tolEio but little to lionour this early nurse of my studies since I was 
first separated from her bosom, I will yet presume to say that I have been, 
during all that interval, an affectionate and not an inattentive son. Lor tlie 
whole of that period I have watched over her progress, and gloried in her 
fame; and at your literary Olympics, where your prizes are distrih*'^ , and 
the mature swarm annually cast off to ply its busy task in circuit 

of the world, I have generally been found a fond and cage that 

youthful prowess in which I had ceased to be a sluirer, x dSSghtcd 
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cliroiilcler of tliat excellcuco which never ceased to be su])plicd. And tims 
the tie which originally bound me to the place was never allowed to be 
broken ; and when* called to the higli office which I this day assume, 1 felt 
that I could not be considered as a stranger, even by t^ic youngest portion 
of the society over which 1 was to preside.’ 

Mr Jeffrey, according to the usual custom, was re-elected Lord Hector at 
the expiration of his first year of office. He delivered a second inaugural 
address on the 3d of .lanuary 1822, in which he announced that he had 
determined to give a prize, * to be awarded by the young men tliiMiiseh es, 
to the individuals who shall excel in recitation and declamation -a scienci^ 
in the study and knowledge of which we are so much behind our soutliorii 
neighbours: the prize, a gold medal, to be coniined to the two classes where 
such an excitcincnt seems more particularly called for- -the (ircek and 
Latin classes — to each of which it will be given alternately, eommcncing 
with the dreek.’ lly a subsequent arrangement on the part of tlie J^ord 
.Hector, this prize was eonliiicd to the most distinguished student in the 
(Ireek eL'iss, the award to be made by the votes of his fellow-students. In 
order to place the modal on a pennammt footing, the generous donor, in 
1849, rcmittc<l to the college factor the sum of .€120, of which ten guineas 
were to be applied in procuring two medal dies, the remainder to be in- 
vi'stcd by the faculty for tlie purpose of ‘providing and engraving aniiuallv, 
in all time coming, a gold medal, of such value as can be obtained for the 
amount of the yearly interest.’ 

In 1829 Mr ♦loffrey was chosen Dean of the h^aeulty of Advoeati's, an 
honour luianimoiisly conferred upon him by his brethren of tlie bar, and 
wliieh was justly regarded not only as a token of ])crs()nal coniidiuK c and 
respect, but as an unequivocal recognition of bis having reached the sum- 
mit of his profession as au advocate. On his election to this office he 
resigned the cditorsliip of the * Kdinbiirgh Heview’ into the hands of Mr 
Maevey Napier, He still, how'ever, took a IKtIv intere.st in its manage- 
ment, and was consulted by his .successor whenever any difficulty oc(‘urred. 

The year 1830 brought Mr Jeffrey prominently into public life. It was 
truly an annm mirahilia, Wa had the revolution in France agitating all 
Kurope, and the scarcely less decided revolution in Kngland, which began 
with the overthrow of the Duke of Wellington’s administration (consi- 
dered as impregnable as the linos of Torres Ve<lras), and the accession rif 
the Whig party to power. Jeffrey was now to reap tlu'. honours of the 
well -fought field, and to receive the plaudits of the nation as one 
of the victors. With the Fren<*h success lie cordially sympathised, and 
lie joined with his fellow-citizens in publicly cominenioratiiig the valour, 
moderation, and heroism of tlic people of J^Vance. A few months after- 
wards, he was appointed Lord Advocate in the administration of Karl 
Grey, '^rhis office must always bo one of high responsibility, as ineluding 
the functions of crown lawyer and public prosecutor, and the exorcise of 
political influence and patronage. The Lord Advocate is the minister for 
Scotland. The duties of the appointment were also rendered more avdumis 
and delicate at this time, when a party had acceded to power on popular 
princijJpH, and pledged to extensive refonns. To chann the popular voice 
into subinisslon and contentment after a period of such unbounded excite- 
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meiit and expectation, required more energy and prudence than were 
necessary at iirst to secure success. Mr Jeffrey said he accepted office 
with sincere reluctance; for he had to leave the retirement of i)rivate life, 
in which he had his ^hief solace find delight. He did not covet the office; 
it had come to him from no solicitation on his part, but from the circum- 
stance tliat the new government formed by the crown professed all the 
most important principles it had been the study of his life to assert and 
maintain. It was necessary that the l^ord Advocate should have a seat 
in parliament. He became a candidate for the representation of the dis- 
trict of burghs including Perth, Dundee, St Andrews, Cupar, and Forfar, 
for so many important towns were then linked together in unnatural union 
to return one member to parliament! The three first-mentioned voted 
for the Lord Advocate ; the two last for his opponent, Cfiptain Ogilvy of 
the ‘noble House of Airly;’ and as Forfar was the returning burgh, and 
had a casting vote, both candidates claimed to be elected. Mr jetfrey 
was declared the sitting member, and Captain Ogilvy petitioned against 
his return. Mr Jeffrey took his seat in the House of Commons on the 
■opening of parliament in February 1831. He had thus an opportunity of 
aiding his friends in the great debate on the second reading of the Kcfonli 
Bill, which, after a four-nights’ discussion, was carried on the 22d of March. 
Four days afterwards, the election committee detaded in favour of Captain 
Ogilvy. The Lord Advocate, however, found refuge In the small burgh 
of j\Ialton in Yorkshire, where the influence of Earl Fitzwillmm predo- 
minated. Sir Janies Scarlett, who had opposed the Reform Bill, retired; 
and Mr Jeffrey succeeded him as member for Malton on the 12th of April. 
In Jess than a fortnight the House of Lords had rejected the Reform Bill, 
and iiarliamcnt was dissolved. Mr Jeffrey then solicited the snffrages of 
his native city, and no less than 17,400 of the inhabitants petitioned the 
elective body, the towu-council, in his favour. He was, however, defeated 
by the narrow majority of tllrcc— fourteen members of council voting for 
him, and seventeen for his opponent, Mr R. A. Dundas (now Mr Chris- 
topher). So indignant was the populace at tlie rejection of their favourite 
candidate, tliat serious riots took place, and the Jjord Provost had to bo 
escorted home by a parly of dragoons. The whole nation was at this 
period (to use tjie phrase of an old politician) ‘ intoxicated by the elevation 
of a spirit too highly rectified.’ The Lord Advocate was again returned 
— and on a valid election — for the Forfar burghs, his seat in Malton being 
at the sfime time kept open till his election was secured. He again 
CO -operated in carrying the Reform Bill through the Commons. The 
peers gave way, the bill became law ; and under the new constituency Mr 
Jeffrey, and his friend Mr Abercrombie (now Lord Dunfermline), were 
almost uimaimously elected the representiitives for the. city of Edinburgh. 
The Lord Advocate retained his seat until May 1834, when he gladly 
exchanged the, turmoil of party politics for the duties of a judge. He was 
appointed bench on the retirement of an aged judge, Lord Craigie ; 
his parliflii^tary career liaving tluis extended over a period of three years 
and thr^^onths. 

The ^ression was universal that Mr Jeffrey had failed in parliament. 
The ca^' of Erskine was cited as a parallel one, and we were remi|||ed of 
the saying, that the floor of the House of Commons was strewed with the 
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wreck of eminent ]a^vycrs’ reputations. All such broad nnqiialilied sfafc- 
ments miust be received with caution. WitJi the examples of Mansfield 
and Weddcrburne, of Thiirlow, Scarlett, and Brougham, before us, it is 
idle to say that eminent lawyers do not succQcd in the House of Commons. 
Erskine’s failure was only companitive. He could not rival Pitt, or Pox, 
or Sheridan ; and he did not apply himself sedulously to cultivate tlie arts 
necessary to success in debate. His previous reputation as a forensic 
orator was so great, that scarcely any appearance could have realised the 
expectations fonned by his friends, lilr Jeffrey laboured under the sanio 
disadvantage. His fame was already high— filled to the brim. He had 
to contend not only with practised rivals, who waited for his halting, but 
with the prepossessions and hopes created by his own genius. Ho made 
one brilliant speech i\\ support of the Iteform Bill— one of the best which 
the discussion caDod forth ; but he made no attempt to shine as a debater, 
and tills is the most attractive and valuable accomplishment in a popuLu* 
assembly. A clever retort or sarcasm, a personal sally, or a strain of 
witty exaggeration directed against an opponent, will always meet with a 
better reception in the House of Commons than a speech which deals with 
the first principles of a question, though abounding in tlie finest analysis 
or illustration, and appealing to liistory and reason. A familiarity with 
the forms and personiwl of the house, a knowledge of jiarties, and a certain 
stylo of masculine plainness and vigour, arc also requisite ; and these can 
rarely bo acquired except by early practice and long peli-sevcraiice. A 
gentleman who sat with the Lord Advocate in parliament, and was a 
strenuous supporter of his principles, writes to us as follows on the im- 
pression made on tlic House by his distinguished friend : — 

* That Jeffrey ftiiled in securing the attention of the House of Commons 
in a manner comniensurato with his extraordinary genius, and his talents 
as a public speaker in other rcspcc*ts, is, I believe, certain. As to the 
causes of his being imperfectly listened to, I may begin by saying that 
his voice was far from clear and distinct, and tlmt he was subject to a 
tendency to bronchitis. His utterance was also extremely rapid. His 
pronunciation, though not broad, vras not easily followed by an English 
ear. The slmpe in vvhicli he clothed his thoughts was not very intelligible 
to an English audience, ^riiere was a spontaneous flow of imagery in liis 
ordinary language which it w.is not easy for him to rc.stram. There v^as 
gocM deal of metap]jy.sical tJieory, and a considerable sprinkling of 
technical phraseology, whi(;h, Ihougli quite familiar to his audiences in 
Edinburgh, was very imperfectly understood in the House of Commoi.s. 
Besides all this, he did not enter tlie House till on the borders of sixty, 
at which no eminent speaker ever commenced his career.’ 

These physical impediments could never have been wholly got over; 
but at this time Mr Jeffrey laboured under severe indisposition and debi- 
lity, which disqualified him for active exertion. He was often confined 
to his house, or could only exchange it for the purer air of the countr)^, 
free from the stir and noise of the Great Babel. If we glance at the 
few and imperfectly* reported speeches delivered by the T.ord Advocate in 
the debates on the Reform Bill, we ?>luill find no trace of mental weakness, 
or any qt^Use of parliamentary failure. How few men in the House could 
have stnick off the following brief and philosophical summary ! — 
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* It could uot be denied that if they looked back to the career of glory 
which England liad run during the reigns of the Tudors jind >Stuarts, they 
found that England during those periods held a high^rank among natiorni 
for wealth and splendour, and even then was regarded by other nations 
as the country when*, the principles of liberty were best understood and 
prjictised. Tbit could it be argued that because ICnglaud held that rank 
among the nations during the reigns of the Tudors and Stuarts, the country 
was now to he satislied with the institutions of those da3’s? Wii)', this 
was an argument contrary to all history; and, independent of history, it 
was contrary to all prinidjdc. In infant states, the first things in order 
were wealth and prosperity, and these might exist for a short time without 
either liberal institutions or freedom; but the fruit of wealth and pros- 
perity yas necessarily freedom. The first stage of what might be called 
civilised society "ivas generally that in which a iniinificejtit and prudent 
tyrant ruled the destinies of a state, and em^ouraged those persons described 
in the book of Ecclcsiasticiis, as men who wrought with their own hands, 
and W(TC cunning iu w'orks of \rood, and brass, and iron. When wealtli 
increased, liberty followed ; for liberty was the daughter, not the mother, 
of wealth. This was the case with the Italian republics, with the free 
towns of (.icnnany, w'ith the ancient state of i^orinth, and oth(*r (Jrecian 
republics; and, latterly, with the towns and corporations of hhigland. 
Works of the utmost splendour and genius rendered England as proud a 
name then as it had been since; but was that any reason that when society 
became enlarged, and the various links ot it became more multiplied, the 
basis of file constitution should not lx; widened, and room be foiiiul for 
the multiplied children of freedom?* 

lie argued that the greatest of all dangers was, that the really distressed 
or aggrieved in the country should be led to tolerate doctrines of anarchy 
in despair of legitimate redress. ‘ Jf the reasonably discontented were 
propitiated and satislied, would tliey not feci tluaiiselves the stronger, and 
be the better able to deal with the unreasonable? Tie wanted, amid tlic 
political chaos, to establish a fmnament which shoidd sci)arate the w'atcrs 
above from tlie infernal hjtygiaii below'.’ 

In advocating tlic Scots Eeform Eill, which it Nvas his official duty to 
prepare and superintend in its progress through the House, Mr Jeffrey 
gave a lucid and effective exposition of the anomalous and illusory system 
of representation which then prevailed. W^e may quote liis account of 
Bute as a happy and remarkable illustration : — 

‘All the voters in the county of Bute were hveiity-one, and it w'as 
ludicrous to state that tw^enty out of those twenty-one had no property 
Avhatcver in that county ; so that in that county there was only % single 
voter connected with it by property, w'ho, like a sovereign, was uncon- 
trolled within It. At one election there, w'ithin the memory of man, wlum 
the day of election came, only one person qualified to vote attended ; and 
that person was the sheriff. lie read the writ to the meeting as sheriff. 
Then he constituted the meeting. Then, having constituted the meeting, 
IjjB called over the names on the roll. Then he answered to the names 
himself. Then he put the vote for a preses to the meeting; he elected 
iwttiself preses; he read over the minutes of the last meeting ; hq moved 
tijpt they should be confirmed ; he confirmed them himself; and, last of 
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iill, lio i)iit the representation to the vote ; and being himself the whole 
meeting, made a unanimous return.* 

If Ji'flrcy retired from parliament without one additional leaf of laurel — 
liarasbed with party tactics, and worn out with late liviaions — lie retired 
also without one stain on liis honesty or disinterestedness as a politician. 
]le was welcomed to the Sui)rcme Court by all the legal profession and by 
the public; for all had conlidence in liLs learning, his discernment, and his 
industry, lie earned a high reputation as a judge. Suitors were anxious 
that their cases should be decided by him. He devoted the most careful 
consideration to every question that came before him ; consulting autho- 
rities and maturing his opinions in private, and stating fully in court, with 
his usual (‘andour and pri'cision, the various grounds of his decisions. His 
quickness in detecting sophistry and error sometimes Jed him to interrupt 
the counsel with signiticaiit and puzzling questions ; and there was at times 
an over- solicitude and ovcr-reiincmeiit in his mode of liaiidling a case; 
partly arising from liis cojiscicntions sense of duty, and partly from his intel- 
lectual habits of subtle investigation and nice inquiry. This, liowcvor, wjis 
counteracted by tlic alacrity with which he could set to any amount of 
labour, and his aversion to the accumulation of arrears. No better monument 
to his h,‘gal skill and ijorscverance need be given than the records of cases 
decided in the Court of Session within the last tiftecui years, ills judicial 
labours were relieved by his unabated love of literature. He contributed a 
few articles to the ‘ JOdiriburgh Keview,’ iiieliiding critiques ou the Lives of 
Mackiiitosli and Wilberforcu ; and at length he consented to the publi(!atiou 
of a selection from the whole of his contributions, similar collections having 
been made and published with great siujcess from the writings of Macaulay 
and Sydney Sinitli. Lord Jeffrey’s -work appeared in 1 844, in four volumes, 
being only about a third of what he had actually written for the Review, 
’fho volumes were accoinpanied by a graceful, half-apologetic preface, and 
by explanatory notes couched in a gentle and subdued spirit. All trace.s 
of the keen invective and caustic irony had disappeared. The ‘ lord of the 
unerring how ’ had sheathed his arrows. There Avas a full admission of tlic 
errors and indiscretions of the earlier numbers of the Revicjw, and of its 
^ excesses both of party zeal, overweening contidemee, and intemperato 
blame.’ Lord Jeffrey acknowledged that he harl said ‘petulant and pro- 
voking things ’ of Mr ►Southey, and that he had in many places sj)okeu 
‘rather too bitterly and confidently of the faults’ of Mr Wordsworth’s 
poetry. But in these cases, though regretting the manner of his strictures, 
iio still adliercd substantially to the judgments he had given. Having 
acknowledged his faults, lie intimates his claim to the merit of having 
more uniformly and earnestly than any preceding critic made the moral 
tendencies of the works under consideration a leading subject of discus- 
sion. The praise to which he a.'?pired was, ‘ that of having coii.stantly 
endeavoured to combine ethical precepts with literary criticism, and 
eaniestly sought to impress liis readers with a sense both of the close 
connection betAveen sound intellectual attainments and the higher elements 
of duty and enjoyment, and of the just and ultimate subordination of the 
former to the latter.’ 

The great critic realised all he aspired to, and much more. ’{le made 
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good his claim to * titles manifold.’ Ilis four volumes, though not contain- 
iijg all his most original or striking essays, arc a repertory of sound and 
valuable maxims, fine conceptions, and correct detinitions. Hie actual 
writing.s, however, afford no just criterion of the benefits which Jeffrey 
conferred upon his Lountry. AVho can calculate the impulse Avhich he gave 
to thought and opinion, to the whole current of our literature, to coiTOCt 
principles of taste and reasoning, to enlarged views of government, of pub- 
lic duty, and private morality 1 Much that is valuable and iiistrnmental in 
periodical writing perishes in their use. The arguments necessary to ludp 
on any great cause become to a certain extent superfluous and antiquated 
when that cause is won, as elementary dissertations on law or morals 
cease to interest in an advanced state of society. During his twenty-six 
years of active duty as editor and reviewer, JcQrcy had stored the public 
mind with principles and opinions which we luivc seen reduced to practice, 
and which no party would now dispute, but wliicli Avere violently assailed 
■when presented in the pages of the * Eduibiirgli Iteview.’ To appreciate 
him aright, we must go back to the times in whicli he wrote, when literary 
criticism was low and servile, and political independence a rare and dan- 
gerous quality “-when he had to contend with discouragements on every 
hand, and to inspire or cherish the taste and feelings of which we now reap 
the advantages. Some of the reviews in Ids collected works, devoted 
entirely to political questions — to Ireland, the nature of our relations with 
America, the state of parties in England, and the subjects of parliamentary 
reform and criminal jurisprudence — are solid and valuahlc constitutional 
treatises, lie not merely Jhjhtens on his subject — he reasons closely on it, 
and is logical as well as brilliant. 

He loved to play with nicta})hysical abstractions ; and this, winch was 
one of Ids early triumphs, now impedes instead of advancing Ids pojmlariry. 
JIc was just in time to catcli the last gleams* of mctapliysical science from 
Ihdd, Stewart, and Alison; but the * shadowy tril^os of mind’ relreated 
before the certain liglit of pliysicnl science, and the delineation of human 
passions and manners. The vivacity and ability witli wldcli .leffrey 
could expound these mental theories astonished his euntemporaries, and 
certainly have never been exceeded, lie had an cxhausllcss annonry 
of language of all descriptions, to suit every shade of mc-aidng, and lie 
was always as definite and exact as he was coj)ious and animated. Vet 
the adventurous critic was very sceptical as to the utility of inetaphy- 
sicfil specukitions. Instead of endeavouring to bring out a theory of his 
own, he set liiuiself to investigate critically all tlie theories most prevalent 
in his day— to disentangle them from what he deemed doubtful and 
obscure, and to exhibit wilbin the smallest possible compass what is satis- 
factoiy to our reason, or what bears in any degi-cc on pnu'tical purposes. 
Thus iih considers the priiicijde of veracitif and the principle of creituUtij^ 
■wliich Itcid held to bo original principles in liurnan nature, to be merely 
excrescences on that philosopher’s system, and unnecessiiry to carry out 
his views. 11c also cut off from Alison’s tlicory of association tlie notion 
of long trains of ideas and sensations, wliich he held to be equally super- 
fluous. Jeffrey’s exposition of Alison’s theory is one of his most elaborate 
and complete metaphysical dissertations, and it is enriched with some of his 
most pi'jturesque and beautiful writing. He enlarged the ai’ticlc, and 
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reprinted it as an essay on Beauty in the ‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica/ IIo 
evidently regmled it as the corner-stone of his fame. 

His great superiority consists in the versatility of his powers, and the 
perfect command he liad over liis faculties and acquirements. There was 
scarcely a region of tlie intellectual world that he llad not exphn*cd, yet 
his nalural endowments were greater than his acquisitions. The demands 
of a laborit)iis profession precluded any profound knowledge in the sciences 
or abstruser branches of learning. lie was more a man of the world than 
Jin erudite scholar — more of a popular orator and lawyer than an author; 
yet how few have been able to rival him in mental philosophy or polite 
Jiteratiire ! llis perceptions were so quick, as to seem intuitive, and Jiis 
seiisibilitie.s so keen, as to include every species of emotion. No jioet could 
have a greater admiration of the beauties of external nature, yet hi.s fertile 
imagination was but the liaiulmaLd of his clear and powerful understanding. 
His reasons and arguments on any subject were as strong and distinct as 
Ids illiLstrations were rich and fancifiJ. AVheu ]^he.sc were aided by the 
lire of his eye, tlie anirnc.led cxpres.slun of his countenance, find tliat tlow' 
of laiigiiag(i Avliich .«ecincd as if it were never to cease running and sparkling, 
and which iu‘ver made one abrupt or half-formed sentence, the impression 
made by lii> genius and acquirements on all minds of the slightest suscep- 
tibility was indescribable. Mrs Henuuis coinjiared tlio eflect of hi.s coiivct- 
eatiou to drinking champagne. But Jeffrey aimed at Iiighcr things than 
these. Both by his voice and his pen lie sought to make men better, and 
wi.ser, and Iiappicr. He had a deep sympathy with his kind in all its joys 
and sorrows— a love of whatever w^as fair and good, and a scorn of wdiatcvcr 
w.'ns base, or mean, or hypocritical. His candour was as transparent as his 
truth. Hi.s higlic.«t flights as an orator or wTitcr w'cre coiinecjted with the 
bc^t feelings and Interests of humanity. 

At a late j^tIucI of liis life Lord JedTrey w%as called upon, in his judicial 
cjij)acity, to (1i]i\er judgment in a c.-i.^e coiinedoil willi the political re- 
formers, i\Inir, Palmer, and Gerald, It was projiosed in the year 1845 to 
erect a moniinient to their memory, but the .sehcine was objected to chiefly 
oil political grounds. The Court of Session, by a majority of its body, 
overruletl tlie objedion. Lord Jeffrey concurring. ‘ The thoughts,’ he said, 

‘ wdiich such a inomiment should suggest, even to tliose most 'oj)])Osed to 
the views and oi»inioiis of It.s fouiu]or.s, are natnr.illy of ;i solemn and 
sobering ehariider. And if, in some, they may ill be too much mi.xed 
up with fceling.s of anger at snppo.sed injiistiee, and in others of nnmordful 
reprohation of otFeiiee.s, of which the inisdiief and tee penalties luive been 
long ago conMimmated, I eau only say that the blame will be with those 
who continue, on eitlier side, to cherish sentiments so unclmritahle ; and 
that, if there he any place where the influences of tlio scene in whicJi they 
arc suggested arc likely to .soften them down to a more humane and in- 
dulgent standard, it is when that scene is laid where the wickcil ce.'i.^^e from 
troubling, and the w’cary rest ; and where everything should remind us of 
our owui frail mortality, and of that awful Seat of Judgment before wbiidi 
none of us can hope to he justifled— except through mercy.’ 

This solemn and touching *ach)ionition may prepare us for the fa.st- 
approaching sequel of* our narrative. Lord JeflVey’s health liad been 
shaken by several severe attacks. Ills cheerfulness and clc^niess .of 
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intellect, however, were undiminishccl. lie scarcely seemed old even .at 
seventy-six. His evening p«aii:iea at (^raigerook, or at his house in Aloray 
Place, were the special deliglit Of his friends ; his acts of generosity and 
cliarityand unaffected kindness were still more niiinerous. Iteccnt cir^ 
cumstances had revi/ed his interest in the * Edinburgh llcvicw.’ T1 is' only 
child, a daughter, was married to Mr Kmpson, prolessor of law in the. 
East India College at IJaileybury; and in 1847, on the death of Mr 
Maevey Napier, Mr Empsou succeeded to the editorship of that journal 
from w^hicli his illustrious relative had derived such solid and lasting 
honours. Ijord Jeffrey might now be seen in his leisure hours turning 
over the leaves of a eritirpie destined for publication, and perhaps suggest- 
ing some golden thought or liappy illustration to be set like a ‘ eoigne of 
vantage’ in the text. Ho was so cngagtal within one weijk of his death ! 
Within four days of that event he sat in court, not having niissial a day 
during t])(i season ; and one of his last writings was a letter, full of ti^nder- 
ncss, addressed to the widow of his early friend, Sydn(*y Smith, wlio had 
sent him a printed copy of the Lectures on Moral Philosophy dedivered by 
iMr Smith so far back as 1806. Jlis early associates and occupations — the 
names and the duties so long familiar were thus vividly belbrc liim at 
the last ! The closing hours were liidvcd in beautiful scquimcy and nni- 
forniity with the morning splendour. On returning from the court on Tues- 
day, January 2(1, 1850, Jyord Jeffrey had a slight accession of cold, whicli 
brought on his eonstitutiunal complaint, bronchitis ; fever followed, and at 
six o’clock on Saturday afternoon, while his medical attendant was in the 
act of feeling liis pidse, life became extinct. His remains were interred 
ill the Western Conietcry, without any funereal pom)), as Wt'is his own 
desire, but mouniod deeply and widely with nO common sorrow. Ho had 
lived and die<l among his own people ; and his native country, aiuidst her 
grief, rejoiced, and will long rejoice— in his fame. 
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